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PREFACE 

In this volume I made an attempt to fonnulate the 
fundamental assumptions and main principles that un- 
derlie no rmal anH ahnnrmal i ' ' ~ 
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PREFACE 

In this volume I made an attempt to fonnulate the 
fundamental assumptions and main principles that un- 
derlie nonnal and abnonnal psychology. Every sdence, 
mathematical, physical or biolo^cal, has its postulates 
as the foundation of its structure. Psychology as a 
science has also its own assumpttCMis which have to be 
clearly formulated. The object of the first part of this 
volume is the unravelling of the principal concepts and 
hypotheses which form the basis of the study of men- 
tal phenomena. 

All through the domain of the sdences there is a vast 
movement for the search of fundamental concepts and 
for the close investigation of such concepts. Even 
such an exact science as mathematics has felt this spirit 
of examination of its fundamental assumptions, axioms, 
and postulates. Men like Lobatchevsky, Bolyai, Rie- 
man and others have given the start and a number of 
mathematicians have recently followed in their foot- 
steps, with the result of getting a wider horizon and of 
opening unknown regions. The same we find in the 
case of physical sciences, such as physics, mechanics and 
chemistry. Mach, Poincare, Ostwald, Pearson and 
others have contributed to this spirit of investigation in 
the domain of physical sciences. This spirit of inquiry 
has become of late specially intensified by the revolu- 
tionary discoveries of radio-active bodies. 

We are acquainted with the great movement which 
has swept all over biological, sociological, and eco- 
nomical sciences due to the influence of the theory of 
(i) 
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evolution. The spirit of free inquiry into fundamenttl 
concepts has seized on all sciences. Throughout the 
whole domain of human thought there is felt this re- 
juveoaCiiig and invigorating breath of the new revolu- 
tionary spirit Philosophy, ethics, aesthetics, history, 
law, economics all have been awakened out of thdr 
long sleep of centuries. Every science has been shaken 
by this mighty movement to its very foundation. Even 
such a dry study as logic has left the vital breeze of 
the inquiring spirit of modem times. 

I make an attempt in this volume to examine in an 
elementary way the foundations of normal and abnor- 
mal psychology. This is all the more necessary as phy- 
sicd(^ists, biologists, biological chemists, and recently 
students of comparative psychology, a science which lies 
on IJie borderland of psychology and biology, have a 
tendency to make incursions into psychology proper, 
and favor mechanical or purely physiological concepts 
to the detriment and even total exclusion of mental pro- 
cesses. 

This tendency towards elimination of psychic life 
by mechanical processes or by "The Unconscious" 
is also observed in the writings of some woricers in the 
domain of psychopathology. They think it is in the in- 
terest of strict science to express wherever possible men- 
tal states in terms of physical changes. Fmally a stage 
is reached in which all oMisdousness is completely dis- 
pensed with in favor of physiological processes or "The 
Unamscious". Psychology is thus made a branch of 
physiology and biology. 

Again, philosophers and metaphysicians are apt to 
make intrusions into the domain of psychology, because 
the latter is regarded by them from time immemorial 
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as legidmate prey, inasmuch as their own domain lies 
on the outskirts of mental life. In the interest of meta< 
physical systems philosophers attempt to subject psy- 
chology to their own speculative purposes. 

The popular mind has a tendency of regarding psy- 
chology as something mystical and of identifying psy- 
chology with all kinds of faith cures, mind cures, spirit- 
ism, telepathy, telaesthesia, and table rapping. It is 
unfortunate that even medical men of note, on account 
of lack of acquaintance with psychological subjects and 
inquiries, are apt to lode askance at psychology and 
identify it with religious beliefs, mental cures as well 
as with the more shady side of spiritistic manifestati<His. 

Still more complicated is the plight in which the psy- 
chologist Jinds himself in regard to the recent claims 
put forth by some psychologists in having achieved re< 
suits of importance to law, industry, and to the reforma- 
tion of social ills. The demand for practical results in 
psycholf^ is due to the industrial spirit of our times, a 
spirit which requires immediate results that can be 
cashed or expressed in dollars and cents. The earnest 
psychologist should repudiate such industrial business 
psychology, for the simple reason that such a psycholo- 
gy is imaginary; in other words, such a psychology does 
not exist. An experienced salesman, an intelligent busi- 
ness man knows infinitely more about business and how 
to obtain the best results out of certain combinations 
than all the psychologists with their laboratory experi- 
ments, their artificial statistics, and puerile trivial ex- 
perimental arrangements, giving results no less trivial 
and meaningless. 

The claims made by psychologists as to industrial ef- 
ficiency which psychology can give is ludicrous in the 
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extreme. We may as well expect the astnmomer to 
claim that astronomy can give points how to conduct 
successfully a political campaign. As a matter of fact 
the psychologist has nothing to say on the subject of 
advertisements, industry, and business, but common- 
place trivialities expressed widi all the pcnnposity of 
scholastic authority. Industrial efficiency does not be- 
long to the domain of psychology. We may as well ex- 
pect the comparative ;>$ychologist to ofier practical 
points on the efficiency of cows to give milk or on die 
efficiency of hens to lay eggs. The success of ad- 
vertisement is a matter of experienced busiaess men and 
not of academic psychologists who have to otier nothing 
but the merest platitudes. - 

We must once for all enter a protest against diose 
psychologists who claim that they have some great psy- 
cholt^cal truths to reveal to business men, manufactur- 
er and workingmen. I trust that both the businessman 
and the workingman will have enough rammon sense 
to take such psychological truths for what they are 
actually worth. The ordinary psychologist under- 
stands little of business life, knows almost nothing of 
the life of the laborer, and is woefully ignorant of the 
economical questions of the times. Psychological busi- 
ness claims are illusory. The sooner the practical busi- 
ness man learns this fact the better for him, and also for 
the earnest psychological investigator. 

Psychology is just emerging from its metaphysical 
and theological stages as Auguste Comte would put it. 
Psychology is just entering the circle of her sister 
sciences. At present it is in a state similar to the phy- 
sics of the sixteenth century. The psydiologist should 
declare frankly and openly that he can no more assist 
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the businesaman and the manufacturer than the mathe- 
matidan with his non-Euclidean geometry or the logi- 
cian with his algebra of logic can help the solution of 
the great problems of capital and labor. 

We can obtain some help from abnormal psychology 
in its application to the medical treatment of nervous 
and mental maladies. This is quite natural as abnor- 
mal psychology is essentially based on clinical and ex- 
perimental of mental diseases. The claim, however, 
that psychology can give directions for vocations of life 
or for business and industry is entirely unfounded. 

The same holds true of the practical pseudo-[isychol- 
ogy that has invaded the school, the court, the prison 
and the immigration bureau. The intelligence tests 
are silly, pedantic, absurd, and grossly misleading. 

I have not discussed in this volume the practical 
aspect of recent quasi-business psychology for the reason 
that such claims are nothing but a snare and delusion. 
Of course I do not expect that this warning of mine as 
to the misleading character of applied psychology will 
be taken grariously. There is at present an epidemic of 
practical or applied psychology. People however will 
wake up from their psychological dreams and will real- 
ize that applied psychology is nothing but a nightmare. 
I am fully aware of the fact that my present protest will 
draw on me the ire and severe attacks of many a psy- 
chologist, but I sincerely hope that some of the more 
earnest psychologists will sustain me in my present con- 
tention. 

So much for the practical limitations of psychology. 
In discussing the theoretical aspects of psychology and 
attempting to point out its limitations I have had to 
touch on problems ultra-psychological, but this was un- 
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avoidable. It had to be done in order to dear the path 
and see the lay of the land. I have no doubt that there 
will be found a great number of shortcomings in the 
foundations as well as vagueness in the delineation of 
the main postulates and psychological principles. I 
shall be fully satisfied, if this volume will stimulate 
others to better work in die same direction. 

The second part of this work deak with my theory 
of "moment-consciousness." This theory was advanced 
by me some sixteen years ago in my "Psychology of Sug- 
gestion." It was further touched upon in my "Multi- 
ple Personality," but I had not stated the theory as dis- 
tinctly as I did in this volume. I may add that when 
James read the theory in "The Psydiology of Sugges- 
tion" he told me he found it valuable, and urged me to 
develop it more in detail. 

The theory of moment-consciousness presents a gen- 
eral view of the nature and development of conscious- 
ness, from reflex consciousness to compound reflex and 
instinctive consciousness reaching the highest form 
of consciousness, that of self-consciousness. Con- 
sciousness and the adaptation of the psychic in- 
dividuality or of the organism to Ae external en- 
vironment is looked at not only from a psychological, 
but also from a bioli^cal standpoint. Consciousness 
in die course of its development is presented in a series 
of stages and types, each lower stage leading to the next 
higher and more complicated stage and type. This does 
not mean that the higher type is included in the lower 
We must assume spontaneous mental variations, or 
psychic mutations, so that while the stages and types are 
arranged in a progressive series of their development 
and complication, they at the same time differ quaUta- 
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lively in type of mental life. 

I may add that most of the ideas developed in this 
volume have been formulated by me some fourteen 
years ago, and then retouched from time to time. A 
few of the chapters with some modifications have been 
published by me in various psychological and medical 
journals. 

Boris &dis. 

Sidit Ptychotkerapeutic InstituU. 
PorUmouth, 
Ntm Hamfiiur*, 
ry. 1914- 
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The Foundations of Normal and 
Abnormal Psychology 

CHAPTER I 

PSYCHOLOGY AS A SCIENCE 

WE assume that the reader regards psycfaol* 
ogy as a science. It is however one thing 
to label a subject as a sdence and anodier 
thing to understand clearly in what sense 
the tenn science is used in the case of psychology. A 
dear understanding of the nature of science is here of 
special importance on account of the peculiar position 
psychology occupies in the hierarchy of human knowl- 
edge. It is therefore desirable to define the meaning 
of science before we proceed to discuss die subject mat- 
ter of psychology. 

Science is the description of phenomena and the 
formulation of their relations. Science describes facts 
and formulates their relations in laws. The task of 
sdence is first to formulate facts belong^g to the same 
type, and then to generalize them, that is to express 
their general relationship by one comprehensive for< 
mula, in spite of the many individual variations in the 
I^enomena. Thus in geometry, possibly the most an- 
dent of all sdences, many isolated and important facts 
were already known to the semi-dvilized nations of 
anti<p]ity, but it required the rationalizing spirit of the 
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Greek mind to classify and generalize the facts into 
theorems, the laws of space. Many important proper- 
ties of the right-angled triangle, for instance, were al- 
ready known to the ancient Chaldeans and Egyptians. 
They knew that if in a right-angled triangle the two 
sides are respectively three and four, the hypotheouse 
must be five and so on; that is, they knew only con- 
crete facts, but what they lacked was just the scienttiic 
side. It required a Pythagoras to discover that in all 
rifi^t-angled triangles the sum of the squares of the 
two sides is equal to the square of the third. No mat- 
ter what the size of the triangle be, no matter how dif- 
ferent in length its sides are, once the triangle be of die 
same type, namely right-angular, the same general re- 
lationship must obtain. 

To take an illustration from physics. Falling 
bodies form one type of movement. Now the bod- 
ies themselves may be different in kind, in nature, 
may be of various material, may difFer widely in 
structure, weight, and shape, and still, since they 
all belong to the same type of motion, they are, in 
spite of their manifold diversity, expressed in one gen- 
eral formula, in one law, namely, that the spaces tra- 
versed are proportional to the square of times. 

In other less exact sciences the facts are exhaustively 
described and a general statement is formulated as to 
their relationship. In physiology, for instance, we find 
mainly descriptions of facts classified into types, the 
relationships of which are expressed in general for- 
mulae, or laws. Thus in the cerebro-spinal nervous sys- 
tem, each part and its functions are described as fully as 
possible, and then all the facts are brought umler one 
comprehensive formula such as the refiex arc. In em- 
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bryology the different changes of the embryo are 
minutely described, claMified into types, into a certain 
number of definite stages, and then all the changes, in 
the infinite wealth of their variety, are expressed in the 
general propostticHi that the embryo in the short period 
of its development traverses in an abbreviated form all 
the stages that the spedes has passed through in the 
many ages of its existence; all the changes are general- 
ized in the formula that die ontogenetic scries is an epi- 
tome of phylogenetic evolution. We may, therefore, say 
^t science is a description of types of facts, the rela- 
ticHiships of which are expressed in general comprehen- 
sive formulae, or laws. It is in this sense that we un- 
derstand psychology to be a sdence; it classifies phe- 
nomena into types and searches for the general expres- 
sion of their relations, or for what is termed psycho- 
logical laws. 

We must come to something more predse and defi- 
nite. We said that psychology deals with classification 
and generalizations of phenomena; but what are diese 
phenomena? In the different brandies of sdence, we 
find that each one has a determinate order of phenom- 
ena to deal with, a definite subject matter. Thus ge- 
ometry deals with spatial facts, mechanics widi motion, 
physics with changes of molecular aggregations, chem- 
istry with atmnic combinations and their mutations, 
physiology with processes going to make the equilib- 
rium of organic life, sodology with phenomena of so- 
dal life, and so it is in the case of all other sdences. 
Now what is the subject matter of psycholi^y? What 
are the facts, the phenomena with which psychology 
deals? — Psychology deals with facts of consciousness. 

On the very threshold of our discussion, we may be 
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stopped by the pertinent question: "You say that 
psydkology deab with facts of consciousneu, but what 
is coDsdouBness?" — CcMisciousness is subjective facts, 
such as the elements of sensation, feelings, paint, 
thoughts, acts of willing and the like. Positive science 
must have given facts, data to work upon; these data 
it analyzes, describes, classifies into types and seeks to 
find the formulae of their relationships. Psychology 
can accomplish no more than any other science. The 
data of psychology are facts of conadousness, these facts 
are analyzed into their simplest elements, and the laws 
of their relaticms are searched for. But psychology does 
not, and legitimately cannot possibly go beyond con- 
sdousness. Consdousness is the ultimate datum which 
psychology must assume as given and which is from 
a psychological standpoint unanalyzable. Consdous- 
ness must be postulated, if we wish to enter the temple 
of psychology. 

In this relation psychology is as positive as the rest 
of her sister sciences. Geometry, a sdence to which 
no one will deny exactness, deals as we know widi the 
laws of space-relations. Should we ask the geometridan 
the same question just put to the psychologist: You 
say that your sdence, geometry, deals with facts of 
space and their relations, but what is space? The geo- 
metridan wilt smile at us. He will tell us that by space 
he means such forms as lines, angles, triangles, quadn< 
laterals, drdes, cubes, cylinders, pyramids, etc. Should 
we persist and ask further, "Yes, that is true, but all 
these are so many forms of space, what is the space it- 
self with which you deal?" The geometridan will no 
doubt answer : "My dear sir, geometry deab with facts 
of space, space itself is taken as an ultimate datum. The 
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work of geometry is not to ask what space is in itself, 
but what the relations are of spatial forms, space itself 
being postulated." 

Mechanics deals with the laws of energy and motion, 
physics with molecular changes of matter, but neither 
physics nor mechanics would have gone far, had they 
stopped to answer the questions as to what motion, 
enei^, matter are in themselves. These are simply post- 
ulated, taken for granted, they are the ultimate data of 
these sciences. In this respect psychology does not 
differ from other sciences, it takes its subject matter as 
given and does not inquire as to what the nature of the 
material is in itself. Tlie reader must remember that 
the question as to what things are in themselves is not 
at all a question of positive sciences, but of metaphysics. 
I do not mean in any way to detract from the dignity 
of metaphysics, what I wish is simply to point out the 
limits of positive science. The problem as to what things 
are in themselves does not fall within the province of 
science, but within the domain of metaphysical re- 
search. 

The question as to the nature of consciousness, what 
it is in itself, may be a very important one, but it lies 
outside the ken of psychology, just as the laws of aes- 
thetics do not concern the chemist, although the latter 
may be a great lover of beauty. In the contemplation 
and enjoyment of a beautiful picture he will not intro* 
duce a chemical formula, and in his chemical experi- 
ments he will not introduce aesthetic considerations. The 
same holds true in the case of psychology. The psy- 
chologist may be a metaphysician, but in his psycholc^- 
ical work he must keep clear of metaphysics. Conscious- 
ness therefore is a presupposition, a postulate of psy- 
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chology. 

There is one more important assumption which psy- 
chology must start with in order to be a positive sci- 
ence at all, namely, uniformity. Under similar condi- 
tions like results follow. Suppose a geometrician should 
prove to you that the sum of the three angles of a tri- 
angle is equal to two right angles, suppose that some 
sceptic should come in and say, "Yes, that is all right in 
relation to the triangles in this particular space, in 
another porticm of space, on some other star, or planet 
the rfieorem will not hold good." The only answer the 
geometrician could give is that we must assume that 
space is uniform, so that wherever we form our tri- 
angles we obtain the same results. The same is true 
in mechanics. The laws of motion and inertia hold 
good of the pebble on the roadside, of the dust grains 
dancing in the sunbeam, and of distant stars in the milky 
way. Uniformity of relations among phenomena must 
be postulated, if science is to be at all. If under the 
same conditions different results follow, science would 
have been an impossibility. Uniformity of nature is 
(me of the most fundamental postulates of science. Psy- 
chology assumes unifonnity; it assumes that there exist 
constant uniform types of mental activity with definite 
relations that can be formulated into psychological laws. 
Thus psychology at the very outset postulates conscious- 
ness and uniformity of mental phenomena. 

We can now see in what relation psychology which 
deals with phenomena of consciousness differs from 
philosophy whose subject matter is also consciousness. 
Philosophy has no postulates, psychology, like all other 
sciences, must have its postulates which it cannot tran- 
scend. Philosophy deals with the ultimate in conscious- 
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ness, it investigates the very postulate* of conscious ac- 
tivity. Psychology on the contrary accepts the (acts of 
consciousness as ultimate data. 
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CHAPTER II 

PHYSICAL AND PSYCHIC FACTS 

PSYCHOLOGY we said deal* with fact* of con- 
sciousaess, but this is too broad a statement, 
for there are other sciences that also deal with 
facts of consciousness, such as ethics, aesthet- 
ics, logic. In what respect does psychology differ from 
these sciences? It differs in this that ethics, aesthetics 
and logic are normative regulative sciences; psychology 
is a positive natural science. Ethics deals with ideals 
of moral life, aesthetics with ideals of beauty, and logic 
with ideal waj^ of correct reasoning. All these sciences 
deal with ideals, with norms to which the matter of fact 
consciousness ought to conform, if it is to act rightly. 
They put a value on the phenomena. Psychology, how- 
ever, like all other natural sciences has no other ideal 
than fact, it admits of no "ought." From a strictly 
psychological standpoint, the ugly and the beautiful, the 
good and the evil, the true and the false are of equal 
value. Psychologically they are all facts of conscious- 
ness and must be studied as such; just as the serpent 
and the dove are of equal interest and value to the nat- 
uralist. The ravings of a maniac are of the same psycho- 
logical interest and value as the subtle reasoning of a 
Newton. Psychology is a poutive natural science, it does 
not deal with the subjective evaluation of facts of con- 
sciousness, but with their objective natural existence. 

Having shown in what psychology agrees with other 
positive natural sdences, we must now point out in what 
i8 
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it differs from them. Psychology deals with phenomena 
of consciousness as facts of objective natural existence. 
Are these facts of the same order with those of the 
physical world, the subject matter of the natural phys- 
ical sciences? We must answer m the negative. The 
objects of the natural sdenoes of the physical world are 
of a material and spatial nature. A phyncal body has 
weight, occupies a certain portion of space, so has the 
molecule, the atom. Can we say the same of psy- 
chological facts? By no means. They are different 
in kind, and this I wish especially to impress on the 
mind of the reader. To realize this truth, I think it 
a good preliminary psychological exercise for the reader 
to try to find how many grams, or grains his idea 
of beauty weighs, how many millimeters long, wide and 
high his feelings of love are; let him indulge in the 
fancy of conceiving an engineer building a bridge with 
mathematical formulae as links, and his feelings of vir> 
tne and patriodsm as supports. On the other hand let 
him think of a logician trying to iiU up the defects of 
his train of reasoning with solid bricks, and using as 
ccmnecting links bars of pig iron. In short, psychol- 
ogy differs from physical sciences in this, that its facts, 
the facts of consdousness are not of a material nature. 
"Do not physical sciences" it may be asked "deal with 
such phenomena as sound and light?" Certainly they 
do, but these sciences regard these phenomena from 
a standpoint radically different from tlut of psychology. 
Sound .in physics is not the sensation sound, but the 
external, material vibration of air, which may or may 
not give rise to a sensation of hearing. The same holds 
true in the case of light. What physics investigates is 
not light as sensation, but vibrations of ether which 
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may or may not 8;ive rise to a sensation of sight. // is, 
however, just such facts as sensations, facts not spatial 
in their nature which constitute the subject matter of 
psychology. 

"May not facts of consciousness be some kind of mat- 
ter, some form of material substance the constitution of 
which we do not as yet know?" Such was the question 
put by a medical man, when he heard me expounding 
the difference in kind between physical and psychical 
facts. "That might be" I answered, "but dien that 
substance, if it ever be discovered, will not have the 
properties of matter; it will be a "matter" totally 
different in kind frran that studied by the physicist. For 
the "matter" of physical sciences is essentially one of 
extension; a matter howerer that occupies no space is 
an existence altogether different in kind from that of 
extended things, and is certainty no "matter" for the 
physicist. 

The persistent antagonist may raise here a further 
objection. "Are not the phenomena of consciousness" 
be may ask "facts of activity? And is not activity, 
kinetic energy? And if this be the case must not the 
facts of consciousness be ranged along with physical 
phenomena, be reduced to the manifestations and trans- 
formations of kinetic enei^ and thus really and ulti- 
mately fall within the domain of the mechanical sci- 
ences?" 

Change certainly is manifested tn the mutations of 
states of consciousness, but this change is not the phys- 
ical change of translocation. Change in the states of con- 
sdousness may no doubt, be regarded as activity, and 
if you please as energy, but this activity is not the en- 
ergy of mechanics. Activity in medianical or physical 
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sciences meaos mokr, molecular, or atomic movement 
of matter through space, while psychic activity is not a 
translation of matter through space, a thought is not a 
material mass having extension, weight and locomotion. 
This truth, simple as it may appear, cannot be too 
often repeated and too strongly emphasized, since one 
frequently meets with this fallacy of "thought-materiali- 
zation" in the world of psychiatry. Words are often mis- 
leading and the metaphorical expression "mental en- 
ergy" is taken in its literal meaning of mechanical en- 
ergy. While I am writing these lines I find in one of 
the number of the Russian "Archives of I^chiatry and 
Neurology" edited by Prof. Kowalevslcy, an article, 
in which an attempt is made to express mental activity 
in terms of mechanical energy. The writer might as 
well attempt to change inches into pounds. He who 
undertakes the examination and study of mental phe- 
nomena must bear in mind the simple and important, 
but frequently forgotten truth, that facts of conscious- 
ness are not of 2 physical, mechanical character. 

Against our view may be urged the fact that in 
proportion as a science tends to become exact, it takes 
on more a quantitative aspect, its phenomena are re- 
duced to molecular or atomic changes. If now psy- 
chology is a science at all, it will reach its exactness, 
when it can be expressed !n terms of matter and motion, 
so that tkit phenomena presented by consdousness, al- 
though at present impenetrable to our imperfect instm- 
ments and methods of investigation, must ultimately 
be reduced, in some way or other, to mechanical terms. 
Psychology has not yet had its Galileo. 

This objection may be easily disposed of by the simple 
answer that ttu exactness of science is not at all in pro- 
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portion to its d^ree of reduction to terms of matter 
and motion. No one will deny that mathematics is an 
exact sdence, but is it exact because it is reduced to me- 
chanical terms? While mechanics must be logical, logic 
is not mechanical. 

Within certain limits this geoeraUzation of the re- 
lation of scientific exactness to mechanical formulae 
may be fully granted, if it be restricted to the concrete 
physical sciences, but it cannot possibly hold good in 
case of psychology, as the latter does not fall within 
the drdc of the physical sciences. 

The weakness of this last objection from sdentific 
exactness becomes clearly disclosed, if we get a tittle 
deeper into the matter. The reason why there is such 
a persistent tendoicy to reduce science to mechanical 
terms is based on the tadt understanding that atoms 
and motion are the only ultimate realities. We see at 
a glance that this consideration is at bottom purely 
metaphysical; it is a consideration which sdence has 
not to take into account Nothing is so dogmatically 
metaphysical as just the common sense that has an ab- 
horrence of metaphysics. That atoms and their motions 
are the only ultimate realities is certainly metaphysics 
and bad metaphysics too, as it is unguarded by reflective 
cridcal thought. Since this unrcflective metaphysics of 
atomism is widely spread in the medical world, and is 
considered sdentific, one cannot help discussing it, point- 
ing out its deficiencies, showing up the obstades it puts 
in the way of positive scien<». Metaphysics is a branch 
of philosophy which deals with the nature of reality. 
As philosophy it accepts no unanalyzed concepts; un- 
like sdence it has no postulates taken blindly on faith. 
The proposition now before us, namely that atoms and 
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their motion are ultimate realities, is bad metaphysics, 
because it is a blind unanalyzed postulate. How do we 
know that atoms and their motions are ultimate reali- 
ties? Why not ask what is reality? Once we are on 
metaphysical ground, why not take it in real earnest? 
Why stop on atoms and morions? Atoms themselves 
are not ultimate simple units, they have shape, size, 
weight. Now shape, size, weight, what are they after 
all ? They are so many resultants of masses of tactual, 
visual and muscular sensations, which are as little ulti- 
mate as are the sensations of color or of pain. It is 
out of sensations, percepts and ideas that the concept 
"atom" is framed. Subtract from the atom its sensa- 
tional, perceptual and ideational elements, abstract from 
it its shape, size, weight and the ultimate reality of the 
atoms will become a bare nothing. The atom there- 
fore is ultimately resolved into terms of consciousness. 
The same holds true in case of motion. Morion is a 
mental product of what is known as muscular and rerin- 
al sensations. What is most ulrimately known is only 
consdousness and its facts. The atom and its morions 
are after all nothing else but constructs of consciousness. 
From the standpoint of epistemology, or what the Ger- 
mans call "Erkenntnisstheorie," we have only a 
double series of mental phenfHnena, one standing for 
the internal and the other for the external world, and 
not atoms, but mental life may be regarded as the ulti- 
mate reality. 

From a strictly scientific standpoint, however, we 
have no right to resolve matter into mind or still less 
mind into matter, because the two are presented to con- 
sciousness as different in kind, even though they both 
may belong to a general consciousness. Between the 
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two Bcries of facts, the physical and the psydtical, diere 
ezitts a fundamental difference. The door yonder is 
covered with white paint, the inkstand before me is 
made of glass, is round, is heavy, ts black, but my idea 
of the door is not covered with white paint, my idea 
of the Hikstand is neither made of glass, nor round, nor 
heavy, nor black. In short, the facts of consdousness 
are not spatial. 

A fallacy prevalent among the medical profession and 
now also extant among the populace is the placing of 
psychic life in die brain. The neurolc^at, the patholo- 
gist ridicule the old Greek belief that the place of the 
mind is in the heart. Modem sdence has dUcoverd that 
the heart is nothing but a hollow muscle, a blood pump 
at best, the place of mental processes is in the brain. 
This medical belief now circulating in the popular and 
semi-scientific literature of to-day differs but little 
from the ancient Greek belief, it is just as fallaci- 
ous and superstitious. It is true that psychic life is 
a concomitant variable function of nervous processes 
and brain activity, but neurosis is not the cause of 
psychosis. The brain does not secrete thought as the 
liver secrets bile. The mind is not in the brain, nor 
in fact is the mind anywhere in the universe of space; 
for psychosis is not at all a physical spatial process. 

Pi& fallacious and superstitious is the recent tendency 
of medical investigation to localize psychic processes, to 
place different psychic processes in different seats or 
localities of the brain, thus implying that each psydiic 
process respectively is placed inside some cerebral cen- 
tre or nerve cells. Psychic life is no doubt the cckico- 
mitant of nervous brain activity, and certain psychic 
processes may depend on definite local brain procetses, 
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but the given psychic process is not situated in a definite 
brain centre, nor for that matter is it situated uiywhere 
in space. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE DEFINITION OP THE PSlfCHIC PROCESS 

THE definition thus far ^ven of psychic life 
is rather of a negative character. We de- 
fined the psychic phenomenon in opposition 
to the physical phenomenon. Physical phe- 
nomena are tn space, psychic phenomena are not spatial. 
Now a negative definition may to many prove rather 
unsatisfactory. It is, therefore, desirable to define 
psychic phenomena in more positive terms. 

It is now the tendency to define the physical process 
in social terms and the psychic process in tenns of indi- 
vidual cognition. A phj^ical phoiomenon is defined as 
one common to many minds, while a psychic phenomenon 
is an object of an individual consciousness. I think 
that such a view of the external physical object, as that 
which is common to many minds in contrast to the 
psychic or that belonging to an individual mind only 
is incorrect from a purely psychological standpoint. 
Psychologically considered the characteristic trait of a 
I^ysical object is not that tt is common, but that it is 
external. The tree yonder is to me a physical object, 
not because it is common to many minds, but because T 
perceive it as external, the sensory elements of die per- 
ception carry with them external objectivity. 

The social perception of an object may be one of the 

criteria of external reality, but certainly not the only one, 

and surely not the chief one. In perceiving an object I 

do not consider it as a physical object, because I know 
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that it is common to my fellow-beings, but because the 
very psychic process of perception gives the immediate 
knowledge of externality. An object is considered as 
physical, not because of Its social aspect, but because of 
its perceived external aspect. Had my perception of the 
house yonder been a halludnation, I would have still 
seen it as external and therefore regarded as a physical 
object; and should this hallucination furthermore be 
confirmed by the testimony of all my other senses, 
should I be able to touch it, press against it and feel re- 
sistance, knock myself on it and feel concussion and pain, 
and have a series of tactual and muscular sensations by 
walking into it and around it, and should I further have 
this hallucination of all the senses every time I come 
to this identical spot, the object would be to me an 
external physical object, and no amount of social con- 
tradiction could and would make it different. Regarded 
from a psychical standpoint an object is ccmsidered as 
physical, not because it is common to other minds, but 
because it is projected as extensive and external to mind. 
Not community, but extension, externality is the psy- 
chological criterion of the physical object. 

It is true that community of object is one of the cri- 
teria of external reality, but it is certainly not true that 
the community of the object gives rise to the perception 
of externality. It may, on the contrary, be claimed, and 
possibly with far better reason, that it is the object's 
externality that gives rise to its community. 

The child in its growth leams to discriminate be- 
tween things and persons. Persons move, act, make 
adaptations, while diings are moved, acted upon, adapt- 
ed to; persons initiate movements, things do not; per- 
sons are prime movers and it is to them that one has to 
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look up in the satisfaction of needs and in the acquisi- 
tion and use of things. As against persons things are 
contrasted as impersonal. Gradually the child learns 
to include himself within the class of persons, — his 
hopes, wishes and desires come in contact, as well as in 
conflict with those of other persons, and he learns more 
and more of inner life and activity with which he finally 
identifies all personality. Personality is more and more 
stripped of the thing aspect until the inner mental life, 
especially in its wilt aspect, remains as its sole charac- 
teristic. Persons are wUlen, and it is these wills which 
are of the utmost importance for the child to learn as 
the fulfillment of his will depends on them. He then 
learns to class himself within the category of willers; 
he himself is a wilier. Impersonal things, falling out- 
side and heing contrasted with the class of willers, are 
conceived as independent of persons. 

Moreover, while from the very nature of the case 
each wilier bears to things a direct relation, his relation 
to other willers is only to be established through things. 
Wills come in contact not through the mere fact of will- 
ing, but through their relations to things. Coming in 
direct relation with things, things alone give direct ex- 
perience, experience in its first intention. In other words, 
only things give rise to sensation or rather perception ; 
hence sensory life with its time and space experience giv- 
ing rise to externality is the criterion of the universe of 
things, conceived as independent of will. Only tlung is 
external, voill is not. Wills, however, can come in rela- 
tion through things, and only through the same things; 
the universe of things must be a common one to all the 
wills, if these wills are to come into relation at all. In 
other words, the physical universe, geneticaUy regarded, 
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is external not because it is common, but it is eommoH, 
because it is external. 

The definition of the physical object as that which is 
common to many minds and of the psychic object as that 
which is present to one mind only is not acceptable> 
since it postulates the result of complicated epit- 
temological reflection and psychological research, still 
very doubtful in themselves, at the very outset of the 
science of psychology. It may be that the world is noth- 
ing but consciousness and that the physical universe is 
nothing but the social object of many minds; still all this 
belongs to the domain of epistemology and metaphysics. 
The psychologist deals with phenomena and not with 
the "really existent." Standing on the ground of psy- 
chology the psychologist has no right to reduce the 
physical world to psychic terms; in fact, such a pro- 
cedure would undermine his scienix, as all distinction 
between psychic and physical facts would become oblit- 
erated. For if by an "object" commm to many minds 
we mean an object external to those minds, then we gain 
nothing at all by introducing the "many," it is just this 
"external" that has to be defined; if by the "common 
object" we mean an object psychic in its character, but 
only of a social nature, then we reduce the physical uni- 
verse to consciousness and thus identify physical and 
psychic processes. Such identification is an obliteration 
of .the opposition between the psychic and physic^ facta, 
an opposition with which the psychologist must set out, 
if he is to place psychology in the hierarchy of natural 
sciences. The psychologist must postulate the existence 
of an external physical world, just as the geometrician 
postulates space or the mechanician matter and mo- 
tion. 
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It is the task of the epistemologist and metaphy- 
sician to inquire into the nature of that physical world 
whether it really exists independent of consciousness. 
Without, therefore, gobg into metaphysical considera- 
tions, I think it is best to define the ph^ical phenomencm 
as the object or process conceived as being independent 
of consciousness, while the psychic object or process is 
one that is conceived as being directly dependent on 
consciousness. It seems to me that this definition has 
the merits of being positive as the one given by the 
representatives of the idealistic school; It has not the 
defects of bringing in irrelevant metaphysical and epis- 
temological considerations; and it has furthermore the 
advantage of being fully in accord with the data and 
postulates of psychology. 
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CHAPTER IV 

PSYCHIC STATES AS OBJECTS 

THE attacks may now be renewed from quite 
a different direction. We asserted that psy- 
chology deals with facts of objective, natural 
existence, the subject matter of science in gen- 
eral. How does it rhyme, it may be asked, with the con- 
clusion just arrived at, namely, that the facts of psychol- 
ogy are different from those with which other natural 
sciences deal ? To this may be answered that facts may ' 
agree in being objective, and still differ widely as U> 
kind, — a square and a man, a pound and a mile, are all 
objective, and still thetr difference is certainly a funda- 
mental one. 

An objection may be raised that may to some appear 
as a very grave one. Is psychology a science at all? 
Does it actually deal with objective natural existence? 
Physics, chemistry and other cmcrete sciences treat of 
objects, of facts, in the external world. Any one can 
go and verify those phenomena and their relations. This, 
however, is not the case with facta of consciousness, they 
are essentially subjective. Psychology, therefore, prop- 
erly speaking, is not a science in the same sense as other 
sciences are. This objection may be easily obviated by 
the very simple consideration that the facts of any indi- 
vidual consciousness are as much objective to Other peo- 
ple, as the chair, the table, the molecule, the atom. My 
individual consciousness is considered by others as ex- 
ternal, as objective, as existing outside of their con- 
31 
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adouanesa, and, in fact, were it not so, there would have 
been no individuality. 

After this lengthy discussion we at last arrive at the 
conclusion, that although the facts which psychology 
treats of are not of a material, physical nature, they are 
none the less objective in character. Objective however, 
as the facts are, they are not independent of conscious- 
ness in the same way as the objects of the external world 
are regarded, they are essentially facts of consciousness. 

"What is the relation," it may be asked, "of psychol- 
ogy to the physical and biological sdences?" The 
physical and biological sciences constitute a system of 
knowledge of the material world. Psychology investi- 
gates the genesis of this knowledge. Mechanics, for 
example, treats of motion and space. Psychology in- 
vestigates not what motion and space are in themselves, 
but what the elementary acts of consciousness are out 
of which the space and time perceptions are developed. 

The different objects which other sciences treat of 
may be regarded psychologically, and studied from the 
standpoint of their rise and development in conscious- 
ness. For objects to be known at all must first be per- 
ceived or conceived by consciousness. Psychology im- 
plies knowledge of the physical world as the content 
of consciousness. In order to know how perception and 
conception of objects originate, those objects must first 
of all be given. A thing that is not yet in existence can- 
not possibly be analyzed. It is only when knowledge 
of objects is already formed that one can begin to think 
about knowledge itself, how it originated and how it 
came to be in the shape possessed by the knowing mind. 
Physical sciences are in that relation independent of 
psychology, the former can be carried on to a high 
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degree of perfection without any knowledge of psychol- 
ogy, while psychology without knowledge of the physic- 
al world would simply lack subject matter. 

Apart, however, from the fact that psycholt^y 
has as its subject matter the objects of physical sciences 
as perceived by and developed in consciousness, it also 
studies the forms, the character, the way of working of 
OMisciousness, it formulates the laws of how conscious- 
ness works, and analyzes into simplest elements and 
their combinations, the rich material that goes to make 
up the mental life of individual existence, or what is 
known as mind. 

The postulated objective reality acts upon the ^ven 
individual consciousness and gives rise to mental states 
which along with the objective representation of that 
reality has also its own coloring, its own subjective side. 
The represented object Boats so to say in a stream of 
consciousness. The subject matter which the psycholo- 
gist investigates is not the objective reality itself, but 
objective states of consciousness. 

We may represent the relation of the psychologist to 
his object of study by the following series: 

\ ^ 3 . 

The objective The represented The subjecdve 
reality. object. stream. 

4 5 

The objective The psychologist, 
state of con- 



We must be on our guard and not confuse objective 
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thought, the thought of the object, and the object of 
thought. The three difier fundamcntiiUy, and the 
atandpoints from which the matter is regarded must be 
constantly kept in view. The thought contemplates and 
holds the object by the function of knowledge it pos- 
sesses, but the knowledge constituting the thought and 
the object of that thought are totally different in their 
nature. The object in the external world may undergo 
change, but the thought -that got hold of the object may 
still persist, or on the other hand, the thought may 
change and the object still remain the same; or again 
the thoughts and the object may both change. As I am 
writing these lines a red book lying on my table strongly 
attracts my attention, and for the time being consti- 
tutes the object of my thought. I can close my eyes and 
continue to represent to myself the red book, its color, 
its size, its content, in short all about the red book, the 
red book constituting so to say the "focal-object" of my 
thought constantly renewing itself by the fresh material 
which it draws from the surrounding marginal stream. 
Meanwhile the book may be changed, the cover may be 
torn, the pages may be mutilated, the book may be burnt 
or substituted by another body or by a totally different 
object, say an ink-stand; or on the other hand, the 
book may remain lying on my desk undisturbed, but my 
thought may change. I may begin to think of some- 
thing else, say of the coming election or the Spanish war ; 
or bodi the book and thoughts may change, the book 
may be taken away and I at the same time may think 
of something else, say of the watch and its mechanism. 
The cognizant thought that possesses the object and 
the object of that thought are from a purely scientific 
psychological standpoint, independent variables. 
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Thought itself witii its object may in its turn beornie 
an object of thought, and here once more the same rela- 
tions obtain. The contemplations or psychological an- 
alysis of a thou^t must be discriminated from the 
thought as the material or object of that analysis. From 
the confusion of these different aspects many a fallacy 
results. Thus the schematic incessant change in the flow 
of objective time is confused with the state of conscious- 
ness having time as its object, and the attributes of one 
are fallaciously ascribed as undergoing continuous 
change. Another fallacy often committed by the so- 
called "new psychology" is the substitution of the 
attributes of the object for those of the functioning 
thought. 
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THE SCOPE OF PSYCHOLOGY 

PSYCHOLOGY, we said, deals with states of 
consciousness, but these states are not indepen- 
dent, floating in the air so to say. They are in 
connection with some material existence, and 
not with phj^ical reality as a whole, but with some 
definite individual body. We must keep in mind that 
psychology is first of all a natural science, and the only 
thing it has to take into consideration is experience. 
Now as a matter of fact we never find a thought, an 
idea, a sensation setting up on its own hook and having 
(»mplete independence of all physical reality. Were 
even such a thing possible, we could not know of it, 
because the only way we come to know of other thoughts 
is through their physical activities perceived by our sense 
organs. We know of the existence of other individual 
hate, love, anger, friendship, kindness by the physical 
expressions of those feelings, by the acts that accom- 
pany them. We know of the thoughts, of the emotions, 
of our companions, by the muscular expressions of tlie 
face, by the changes in the brilliancy of the eye, by the 
general bodily state, such as quietness or restlessness, by 
their gestures, by many other physical expressions, but 
principally by means of diose physical manifestations 
known as speech. Were all those concomitant physical 
processes absent, there would have been no means what- 
ever of knowing of the very existence of external states 
of consciousness. As an empirical science psycholt^ 
3« 
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studies only sacb states of consciousness as are connected 
with physical reality, or truer to say with some indi- 
vidualized physical being. In short, psychology treats 
of states of consciousness as dependent on or ccHinected 
with the corporeal individual. 

The meaning of the concept "corporeal individual" 
must not he left in a vague state. From a purely me- 
chanical standpoint we may say, that a corporeal indi- 
vidual is a closely interrelated system of material parts 
forming a more or less stable equilibrium. This equilib- 
rium is constantly being interfered with, by the forces of 
the external environment, but as long as that equilibrium 
maintains itself in resisting the disaggregating influences 
of external forces, it may practically be considered as a 
corporeal individual. In odier words, a corporeal indi- 
vidual is a system of material parts organically inter- 
connected, and functioning as one determinate whole. 
Any living being will answer our definition. From the 
lowest stage to the highest; from the monocellular 
amoeba to the highest, most complicated multicellular 
organism, we meet with the same fundamental traits, 
characteristic of what we term the "corporeal individ- 
ual." Now It is the mental states of the corporeal in- 
dividual that psychology investigates and studies. 

In our last discussion we have come to the conclusion 
that consciousness depKnds on the corporeal individual 
and can only be known from physical, bodily manifes- 
tations. Each living being manifests some activity in its 
reactions to the stimuli of the external environment. 
Now what are the reactions characteristic of conscious- 
ness? Where are the distinctive marks that stamp a 
physical manifestation with the Impress of psychic 
states? The only sure way to tell is by purposive ac- 
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dvity. We know that our nei^bor is conscious, because 
of his active purposive life. When a fly is on his nose, 
he raises his hand and brushes it away; he knows how 
to walk and preserve equilibrium ; avoids obstacles ; lives 
in a house for protection (nnn the changes of weather 
and from harmful intruders; seeks shelter from rain; 
dresses himself waimly on a frosty winter day; a thou- 
sand other movements all of them expressive of pur- 
posive activity tell us of our neighbor's consciousness, 
intelligence. The stone on the road changes its place 
according to the influences of incident forces; the grain 
of dust is blown hither and thither by the wind; they 
do not show a more or less definite purposive activity 
under changing circumstances. The disturbance of their 
equilibrium does not stimulate them to induce changes 
in the external environment, changes diat would tend to 
restore that lost equilibrium. They, therefore, have no 
purpose. For a purpose is the tendency to realize 
some external action which is useful or indispensable to 
the life-existence of the particular individual being. The 
tendency to the maintenance of a definite activity in op- 
position to the onset of disturbing forces of the environ- 
ment in order to restore the lost equilibrium, may be 
considered as the universal formula for purposive life 
in general. 

This formula holds true of all animal life. The 
man in running after the car has purpose, so has 
the cat in chasing the mouse, so has the deer in flee- 
ing from the hunter. The very amoeba, that lump of 
protoplasm, in extending its pseudopodia to draw In the 
bit of nutriment, possesses the germ of purposive activ- 
ity, and some primitive psychic state must therefore be 
ascribed to IL Life is essentially purposive in its no- 
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ture. Wherever, therefore, we meet with life, there 
some form of psychic state, however primitive and ele- 
mentary, must be present. Psychic states stand in the 
most intimate relationship to life activity. The two in 
fact cannot be separated. Psychosis is concomitant mth 
biosis. Psychologists as well as physiologists all agree 
thus far, that there is no psychosis without neurosis; 
some go further and affirm that there is no neurosis 
without psychosis; I think, we are closer to the truth, 
if we advance still further and assume, that there is no 
biosis without psychosis. Psychic states must be pre- 
dicated not only of highly organized animals, possessed 
of a nervous system, but also of the most elementary 
monocellular organisms. 

The evolutionist especially must accept our last con- 
clusion, for he will agree that consciousness did not 
come into existence per saltum, he will acknowledge that 
the germs of conscious life characteristic of the highest 
organized being must already be present in the lowest 
types of life, out of which developed the higher, the 
more complex organisms. 

We are now in a position to define the scope of psy- 
chology. 

Psychology is the science of psychic states both as to 
content and form, regarded from an objective stand- 
point, and brought in relation to the living corporeal in- 
dividual. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE SOURCES OF PSYCHOLOGY 

FACTS of consciousness, we pointed out, are the 
subject matter of psychology. The question 
arises as to the sources of the facts. The botan- 
ist, when he wishes to carry out a series of ex- 
periments, goes into the herbarium or into the field to 
gather the material for his study. The entomologist 
collects his specimens on the street, field, and forest. The 
same holds true in the case of all other sciences. The 
externa] world is infinitely rich, it is an inexhaustible 
mine from which physical science draws its facts. Now 
what are the sources of the psychologist? The psychol- 
ogist cannot possibly go out into the forest, catch his 
specimens, dry them, and pin them for his observation 
and study. 

This question as to the sources of psychology 
comes to us with greater force, when we realize, 
that psychological facts are not of the same order with 
tfiose of the rest of natural physical sciences. It is, of 
course, evident that we must draw our material from 
consciousness, but where shall we turn to find the facts? 
Where are the particular localities from which we can 
work out and bring to light mental facts? Sudi is the 
difficult question that arises before the mind of the 
scientist, who has been trained in the school of concrete 
natural science. He finds himself helpless. The neurol- 
ogist to whom a psychological training is truly invalu- 
able, finds himself ill at ease when in his Investigations 
40 
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he strikes a problem which has to be studied mainly 
from a psychological point of view. A piece of tissue, 
a lump of protoplasm, a nerve cell with its dendrons and 
axons can be stained, mounted, observed, and exper- 
imented upon, but who can get hold of a fact of con.- 
sciousness, of an elementary psychic state, of a sensa- 
tion, of a feeling, of an Idea, stain them, put them un- 
der the microscope for scientific investigation? The 
facts of consciousness are so peculiar, so different in 
kind from those which form the subject matter of other 
sciences that they who are trained exclusively in con- 
crete natural sciences are at a loss where to look for 
"real" psycholopcal facts. 

Some even go so far as to doubt whether facts of 
consciousness are "real" facts at all. Frequently I 
have heard from people with a good medical educa- 
tion, people who were far from being unintelligent, that 
they doubted the reality of psychic facts : "they are not 
anything I nothing substantial I" Comical as this last 
assertion may appear, one can understand its reason; 
one can understand the consternation and bewilderment 
of him who for the first time puts his foot on the thresh- 
old of psychology. What they meant to express was the 
strange experience of having been confronted with facts 
of a nature totally different from the ones with which 
they usually dealt. The facts with which they are conver- 
sant are of a tangible nature, but the facts of conscious- 
ness are not tangible, they cannot be seen, nor tasted, 
nor smelted, nor weighed by pounds and ounces, nor 
measured by rulers and compasses. In short, psycho- 
logical facts cannot be reached by any of the sense or- 
gans; that is why they are such a puzzle, that is why 
some arrive at the conclusion that facts of consdous- 
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neas can hardly be considered as facts, that they are not 
anything substantial. Still on further reflection any of 
these sceptics will admit that the phenomena of con- 
sciousness exist, and as such they must be fads. 

In fact, if one wants to be a thorough sceptic, he may 
doubt the reality of the external material world. All 
that might be nothing but a dream, nothing but an illu- 
sion, a hallucination. We have no sure criterion of the 
truth of the external material reality, but one thing re- 
mains perfectly clear in all this destructive scepticism 
and that is the reality of the doubting thought, the ex- 
istence of the sceptic consciousness. That is why Des- 
cartes, the father of modern philosophy, beginning with 
profound scepticism as to the reality of things finally 
found his criterion of the truth of real existence in his 
very doubting thought, and he expressed it in his fa- 
mous "Cogito ergo sum." Thought, therefore, is even 
more real than the objects of the material world, 
we know of the latter only through thought, through 
consciousness. In short, consciousness is a stem reality, 
and the phenomena of consciousness are real facts. 

We may refer here to the behavior hypothesis recently 
advanced by Watson. The psychological knowledge of 
animals can only be obtained from the observation of 
their action, of their behavior, or of their adaptations to 
their environment. The same holds true in the case of 
human psychology. Man docs not differ from other 
animals and should be studied in the same way. This, 
if I understand Watson aright, is essentially his posi- 
tion. Watson goes to the extent of denying the very 
existence of "centrally initiated processes," he reduces 
all psychology to peripherally induced processes, sen- 
sory and motor. He contests the presence or the very 
existence of images and denies the presence of any af- 
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fective elements. Perhaps it may be best to quote Wat- 
son's own words : 

"Having thus summarily dismissed the image and the 
affective elements, I crave permission to restate the es- 
sential contention of the behaviorist. It is this: the 
world of the physicist, the biologist, and the psycholo- 
gist is the same, a world consisting of objects — their 
interests center around different objects, to be sure, but 
the method of observation of these objects is not essen- 
tially different in the three branches of science. Given 
increased accuracy and scope of technique, and the be- 
haviorist will be able to give a complete account of a 
subject's behavior both as regards immediate response 
to stimulation, which is effected through the larger mus- 
cles; delayed response, which is effected through the 
same muscles (so-called action after deliberation) — 
these two forms comprising what I have called explicit 
behavior; and the more elusive types, such as the move- 
ments of the larynx, which go on in cases where action 
upon stimulation is delayed (so-called thought pro- 
cesses). This latter fonn of behavior, which manifests 
itself chiefly In movements of the larynx, but which may 
go on In (to the eye) imperceptible form, in the fingers, 
hands, and body as a whole, I should call implicit be- 
havior. For years to come, possibly always, we ^all 
have to content ourselves with experimental observation 
and control of explicit behavior. I have a very decided 
conviction, though, that not many years will pass before 
implicit behavior will likewise yield to experimental 
treatment. 

"Possibly the most immediate result of the acceptance 
of the behaviorlst's view will be the elimination of self- 
observation and of the introspective reports resulting 
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from such a method." 

The view taken by Watson is phyuco-biological. 
While one can sympathise with his views in making 
psychology more oi a biological study, still one can- 
not help realizing the fact that he takes an extreme view 
when he wishes to reduce all mental processes to be- 
havior. His view of affection as being essentially sense 
processes seems to be sound. He should not, however, 
involve his view of affection with the more narrow sec- 
tarian view of sex analysis forced gratuitously on clin- 
ical facts. Affection and emotion arc no doubt peri- 
pherally indu<xd and are probably due to the action 
of the central nervous system and glandular secre- 
tions of internal organs. In this respect one may 
fully agree with the behavior hypothesis. There is no 
need of invoking sex to that effect as Watson himself 
states it: "It is not essential to my contention that the 
above vague suggestion should be true. It is essentia 
to our position to have afection reducible to sense prO' 
cesses. It is even more probable that the mechanism is 
glandular; that very slight increase in the secretion 
products g^ves us the one group; checking or decreas- 
ing the secretion, probably the other." 

What, however, one cannot accept is the extreme 
view of the denial of introspection. Introspection 
will ever remain the fundamental method in normal and 
abnormal psychology. The very problem of sensations, 
ideas, images, thoughts, affects, emotions, has no mean- 
ing without introspection. fVe must know the psychic 
slates or mental processes from our own experiences. 
Pain, pleasure, feelings, anger, fear, love, acquire their 
meaning only from the introspective attitude of the 
observer. 
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CHAPTER VU 

PSYCHOLOGY AMD FSYCHOPATHOLOCY 

THE popular scientific literature of UMlay of* 
tea asserts dogmatically the belief that the 
investigation of the normal precedes that of 
the abnormaL This belief is erroneous and is 
rally given credence to by people who had not thought 
much on the subject, and especially by those who belong 
to the so-called "new psychology" adiooL As a matter 
of fact the abnormal in scientific research precedes that 
of the normal. The investigation of the abnormal is 
one of the most potent instruments for new discoveries. 
The method of experimentation, the most powerful tool 
of modem science, is in fact the creation of artificial con- 
ditions, in other words, the eSecting of abnormal states. 
Where the compound is highly complex, where the con- 
stituent factors and their relations are imperfectly or all 
but unknown and are not therefore under control, the 
spontaneous occurrence of some anomaly ought to be 
greeted enthusiastically, as it discloses the r&le played by 
the modified or excluded factor. This is specially true 
in the case of mental life, where the phenomena under 
investigation are the most complex in the whole domain- 
of science, where a direct modification of the functioning 
mental activity is as a rule impossible without the pro- 
duction of some anomaly. 

In the case of psychic life experimentation may be 
conducted on two different lines of research. The one 
is the modification of the objective content by means of 
45 
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changing the objective stimulus; the other method, and 
by far the most efficient and fruitful, is the modificati<Mi 
of the very function on which the psychic content de- 
pends. 

Memory, for instance, may be studied by giving the 
subject a series of auditory or visual impressions at giv- 
en intervals, and then seeing how many of the scries the 
subject can remember after a given interval. We can 
thus determine the role played by such factors as time, 
number of impressions, number of repetitions, etc. The 
function of memory remains the same, and only the 
stimuli of the psychic content are modified. We may, 
however, study memory from a totally different stand- 
point, and that is by the disturbance of its function. Dis- 
turbance of function may be studied in artificial states 
produced by drugs, or induced by hypnosis; or by in- 
vestigating cases in which the function b accidentally 
disturbed, such, for instance, as are to be found in dif- 
ferent forms of amnesia and aphasia. 

The second method is by far the more important 
of the two, and is extremely valuable. For it is only by 
disturbances in the function of thought that we can 
learn something about the factors and nature of mental 
life. We cannot possibly learn about the nature of a 
process, unless we disturb it artificially, or unless we try 
to study cases in which we can find the process in differ- 
ent stages or degrees of perturbation ; here one factor is 
missing, there another is exaggerated, and so on. From 
such cases it is easy to analyze the constituent factors and 
their interrelations. In mechanics, for instance, the law 
of inertia would have never been discovered, if not for 
the imagining of such a case as the absence of all fric- 
tion, or its approximate removal. The ancients who 
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looked to the ordinary phenomena o£ common life, that 
is to the normal, considered that bodies are bound 
to stop. The ancient physicists, relying on their obser- 
vaticns of the normal, believed that bodies in falling tra- 
verse space in proportion to their weight; it required 
a Galileo to detect the fallacy and show that bod- 
ies, no matter what their size and weight be, fall- 
ing from a high place or in a vacuum, fall to the ground 
at the same time. The same holds true in the case of 
chemistry; no observer of water in its "normal" state 
would have detected the presence of hydrogen and oxy- 
gen. Only under highly artilidal or abnormal condi- 
tions was it possible to discover the constituents that go 
to make up the compound water. 

If we turn to the sciences dealing with more com- 
plex phenomena, we find illustrated the same truth. We 
know how highly instructive Darwin found it to follow 
closely for a period of many years experiments of breeds 
in artificial selection, and to what capital account he 
turned his highly valuable observations of all forms of 
curiosities and monstrosities. We all know how valua- 
ble the observation and study of all forms of anomalies 
or variations from the normal type or species proved to 
the final establishment of the theory of evolution. The 
pre-Darwinian zoologist ignored variation regarding 
it simply as an exception to the normal, as a mere ab- 
normality, as a pathological manifestation which is of 
little value to the scientist, who is only occupied with 
the discovery of general laws, laws of the normal. As a 
matter of fact, it was just these neglected variations, 
deviations from the normal that turned out to be at the 
very foundation of biology, revealing the nature and 
mechanism of the evolution of species. 
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The same truth we find illustrated- in the tnvettigK- 
tions of the functions of the different parts of the organ- 
ism. Experiments on animals such as vivisection, in- 
jecting of toxin matter, etc., experiments that actually 
mean the putting of animals in pathological states, as 
well as the investigation of pathological cases in man, 
have given physiol<^ its most valuable treasures. 
Knowledge of the nonnal arises out of knowledge of 
the abnormal. In fact we may even say that the nor- 
mal itself originates in the abnoimaL It is in varia- 
tions, in anomalies, that the normal spedes takes its 
origin. 

Strictly speaking the normal is not at all a scientific 
concept, it is purely provisional in its nature, and holds 
only good from a restricted point of view in transitional 
stages of science. The noimal is that which is common; 
the normal is the usual ; and it is not the usual, but the 
unusual that gives birth to new life in science. The un- 
usual attracts our attention and reveals to us the function 
and role played by the particular affected product in the 
total compound. 

Taking all this into consideration, I think that they 
are wrong who in^st that the abnormal can be known 
only from the normal. We can realize now how super- 
ficial are those who tell us "wc learn but little from the 
abnormal, for first of all comes the normal." We real- 
ize now how detrimental to scientific investigation such 
a contention is. As a matter of fact the progress of 
science is not from the normal to the abnormal, but the 
very reverse, from the abnonnal to the normal; the 
normal is but an arbitrary temporary concept, modified, 
and determined by the abnormal or unusual. 

The supreme importance of pathological research 
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holds especially true in the case of psychology, when 
the phenomena and the conditions on which these de- 
pend are 30 highly complex and so intricate, appearing 
at the same time so simple and taJten as a matter of 
a>urse In ordinary life. 

As we have pointed out in the investigation of mental 
life we may either change the psychic or objective 
content, or effect changes in the mental function it- 
self. In the study of viuon, for instanix, we may effect 
changes in the conditions of external objects, leaving 
the eye itself undisturbed. We may keep the object at 
different distances and study its appearances, put the ob- 
ject in water and have it refracted at different angles; 
we may look at it through different prisms, colored 
glasses or contrast its color when appearing in combina- 
tion with other colors, whether it be successive or simul- 
taneously. Instead, however, of effecting changes m the 
objects taken in by the eye, we may study the mechanism 
of vision by investigating the disturbances of the 
function of sight itself under the infiuencx of drugs in- 
jected into the eye, or in different ocular diseases. The 
latter method is by far the more valuable for revealing 
the real mechanism of the visual apparatus. 

Similarly in the study of memory we may follow the 
method of the German school, such for instance as that 
of Ebbinghaus and others, and investigate the laws of 
memory by analyzing the changes effected in its contents ; 
or we may study the mechanism of memory by studying 
its disturbances in different forms of amnesia and mental 
diseases. Since psychology primarily deals with the laws 
of psycho-physiological funi^ons, it will be admitted 
that the more important and valuable method is the one 
that has for its subject matter the changes going on di- 
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rectly in the material under investigation. The investi- 
gations, however, of changes or disturbances of mental 
function itself are really a study of the abnormal, re- 
searches into the domain of mental pathology. In psy- 
chology, as in many other sciences, especially those of 
the biological order to which psychology naturally be- 
longs, the pathological method is by far the most im- 
portant. 

We can realize now the reason why it would be well 
for psychology to follow closely not the methods of 
physical sciences, but those of the biological sciences. 
The material with which physics deals lacks the 
pathological element, it can be introduced only fig- 
uratively, not so is it in the order of phenomena with 
which biology deals. In biology variations, abnormali- 
ties, pathological elements stand out in the foreground, 
and no step can be made without taking them into con- 
sideration. The psychologist in order to succeed and ob> 
tain more efficient and valuable results must keep in 
mind clearly the fact that the psychic process is a form 
of life in general, its phenomena are naturally related 
to the province of biology, and that of the highest part 
of it. The methods of psychological investigation must 
follow the line not of the physical, but of the biological 
sciences. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE SPIRITUALISTIC AND MATERIALISTIC HYPOTHESES 

IF we scrutinize more closely the science of psy- 
chology, we find that it is essentially dynamical in 
character. Consciousness is the subject matter 
of psychology; but consciousness is dynamic, it is 
first of all an activity, a process. Now all sciences that 
deal with processes cannot possibly help forming some 
working hypothesis that should unify the facts dealt 
with, and should above all be a guide for further re- 
search. Mechanics has its hypothesis of masses, forces, 
energy, inertia, conservation of matter and energy; 
thermotics its molecular energy; electricity its ether vi- 
brations and currents; chemistry the affinity of atoms; 
dynamic physiology has its reflex processes; what is 
the fundamental hypothesis of psychology? 
We find the following hypotheses : 

(I) The Spiritualistic, or soul hypothesis, 

(II) The Materialistic hypothesis, 

(III) The Faculty hypothesis, 

(IV) The Transmission hypothesis, 

(V) The Psycho-physiological hypothesis. 

(a) The Metaphysical, 

(b) The Positive. 

We give here a brief review beginning with the spirit- 
ualistic hypothesis. At the very outset I must caution 
the reader against the grave error of confounding spirit- 
ualism with spiritism. The latter is a religious doctrine 
of life after death, and of the influences of natural or 
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rcaurrectcd spirits; the former Is a philosophical theory, 
hoary with age, diat attempts to explain the phenomena 
of consdousness. Such men as Lotze and Ladd are ardent 
advocates of spiritualism. According to this hypothesis 
there exists a spiritual substance, a soul, that acts in all 
the processes of consciousness. The soul is the immuta- 
ble principle that unifies all the phenomena of conscious- 
ness; In other words, all mental processes are but man- 
ifestations of the soul's activity. 

The medical man trained in the school of concrete 
physical sciences may smile, if not sneer, at the mention- 
ing of the "soul." Such a hypothesis is in his opin!c»i 
nodiing but an anachronism. He may consider it as 
a theory long exploded by science and now only linger- 
ing among the lower ignorant classes, a theory whidi an 
intelligent scientist should be ashamed to introduce into 
his work even for the sake of discussion, and elucida- 
tion of his subject, — the "soul" is nothing but supersti- 
tion. To call a theory superstition does not refute it. 
The significant fact that Prof. Ladd in his volume on 
physiological psychology defends it valiantly, that 
Sigwart in his "Logic" takes up arms for it, and 
also that auch a great thinker as Lotze, himself a 
medical man, takes it under his protection and finds it 
perfectly rational, and in fact the only tenable hypo- 
thesis, seems to show that there must be something in 
the "soul," and if superstition it be, it is one that has to 
be reckoned with, and not dismissed with contempt. We 
must, therefore, examine the reasons and facts that urge 
some thinkers and scientists to accept tiie soul as a 
working hypodiesis for the phenomena of consciousness. 
There are two wei^ty consideratitms that are strongly 
in fsTor of s[Mritaa!iam. 
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We have already pointed ont in a prerious cDscas- 
ston diat mental phenomena are different in kind from 
those of (be material world. A feeling, an idea, an 
image, a diought have neither length, nor breadth, nor 
heigfith, nor wei^t; no psychic phenomenon can be ex- 
pressed in terms of material magnitude. Hence, con- 
clude the spiritualists, consciousness is different in kind 
from matter, it is a different substance, a soul. 

Another great point uptm which spiritualism rests 
Is mental synthesis. We find that in consciousness, sen- 
sations, ideas, thoughts, feelings, are not juxtaposed 
as are the particles of some material body, but are in 
unity, in synthesis. The chair seen yonder consists of 
numerous impressions, sensations and Ideas, but all these 
do not appear in consciousness tn dteir bare separate- 
ness, but are synthetized in one percept, a chair. The 
various experiences that reach the mind, in spite of all 
their multitudinousness are still brought into relations 
and are unified, synthetized into the unity of conscious- 
ness, they are all referred to the same personality. Now 
reason the spiritualists, many different phenomena will 
remain in all dieir manifoldness and will not give rise to 
a unity, unless there is a medium through which they 
are unified. If a resultant is to be formed there must 
be somediing on which (he forces that are to form the 
resultant, impinge. If then we do not assume the hypo- 
thesis of a spiritual substance, mental synthesis is incom- 
prehensible, if not impossible. 

We must now point out the weakness of the soul hy- 
potliesis. The argument of spiritualism, that because 
mental ^cta differ in kind from material facts, a spirit- 
ual substance must be assumed to exist is certainly fal- 
lacious. Phenomena may differ fundamentally and still 
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we have no right whatever to conclude that they require 
two different substances. Time is different from space, 
but are they two different substances? Consciousness 
may differ widely from matter and still require no one 
simple substance for its existence and activity. 

The only solid argument that remains for the soul 
hypothesis is that of mental synthesis. The very con- 
sideration, however, on which the spiritualist lays so 
much stress serves as his best refutation. That phe- 
nomena of consciousness differ radically from material 
ones is a fundamental proposition with the psychologist 
in general, and with the spiritualist in particular, but 
this Is far from supporting spiritualism. On the con- 
trary, it overthrows his last stronghold. For if mental 
facts differ in kind from physical material facts, it is 
poor reasoning to raise difficulties pertaining to one re- 
gion, and carry them over into a totally different one. 
It would be senseless to raise aesthetic difficulties in 
chemistry or mechanics, but it is no better to reason 
that because a medium is required for physical objects, 
movements, forces to combine their effects in one 
resultant, therefore, a medium, a substance, a soul, is 
also required for a synthesis of a totally different order 
of phenomena, those of consciousness. The two orders 
differ In kind, and what is found necessary in one, is not 
for that reason also proven to be indispensable to the 
other. It must first be proven that the ixmditions of 
unification are the same in both before the argument 
from mental synthesis may be accepted as valid. States 
of consciousness may become synthetized, without any 
medium, without any tertium quid, without any soul. 

The spiritualist by his "soul" hypothesis really 
undermines hia own position. For !f it be grant- 
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ed that the conditions of unification are the same in 
mental as in physical activity; that a medium is required 
in both in order to get a unity, a resultant, then the 
whole "soul" structure tumbles to the ground. 
Material and mental phenomena cannot possibly 
belong to two radically different substances, if the con- 
ditions of their activity are exactly of the same nature. 
It would have beoi perfectly logical had the difference 
between consciousness and the physical world been as- 
serted and emphasized, and had die medium, the aoul, 
been totally left out. 

Tlie greatest difficulty, however, which the spiritualist 
encounters is the interaction of the two substances. If 
matter and soul are different in nature how can they 
interact, how can they come into any relation? Hours 
in so far as they are different from pounds, or miles, 
have nothing in common, and as such do not interact; an 
hour cannot modify a pound, nor can pounds change 
hours, and if this holds true of phenomena of the extern- 
al world where the difference after all is not so very 
great, it must with special force rea>il on the spiritualist 
where the soul and body are so totally different in all re- 
spects. The only way out of the difficulty, if one is con- 
sistent and is not afraid to take the ccmsequences, is to 
introduce the miraculous and say that the interaction is 
due to the intervention of the deity. This view was in 
fact taken by the followers of Descartes. The spiritualist, 
however, with a philosophical and scientific training will 
rather be inconsistent and support his view by all kinds 
of props than to accept such a conclusion, because he 
knows that it practically means defeat, it means that the 
hypothesis is not working, and that the soul must take 
shelter under the wing of the deity, the refuge of ig- 
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From a purely sdentific standpoint we must reject this 
soul-hypothesis. The first requirement of a sdentitic 
hypothesis is that its hypothetical cause should be of 
such a nature as to be verifiable by experiment and ob- 
servation. Nov in the case of the soul, this condition is 
not fulfilled. The soul is something that lies outside 
the range of experience, and could never be brought 
within the limits of empiricism, the basis of science. The 
spiritualist, In fact, has not even a positive nottcxi of his 
"soul," he either frames it in wholly negative terms, 
that it is not changeable, that it is not material; or, if 
pressed hard, he falls back on the phenomena of con- 
■dousness, the very phenomena the soul is called for to 
explain. 

Furthermore, a scientific hypothesis is justified and 
found useful, if shown that it makes die facts more 
easily understood. This cannot be shown in the case of 
the soul. As a hypothesis the soul is useless and scien- 
tifically unjustifiable. The acceptance of the "spirit," 
of the soul, does not make it a bit easier for us to com- 
prehend the modus operandi of the states of conscious- 
ness. The soul is an immutable, indefinite, indescriba- 
ble, incomprehensible being, and the insuperable diffi- 
culty of how it gives rise to conscious activity requires 
another hypothesis. If mental phenomena present dif- 
ficulties, spiritualism doubles them. The soul in fact, is 
the "double," the ghost of consciousness. The soul is 
an unverifiable superfluous entity, it is not a vera causa 
in nature; it explains nothing, and without removing 
difficulties is only introduced as an additional burden. 

Before we dismiss the soul hypothesis, we may point 
OQt dut it must be rejected on quite different grounds, — 
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it is at bottom unscientific, it is metaphysical, it goes into 
the ultimate nature of things, an investigation that does 
not fall within the province of science. The soul-hypo- 
thesis assumes the existence of an abiding unchangeable 
entity behind the veil of mental phenomena, an entity 
which in the flow and change of the phenomena remains 
the same and is the really real, the ultimate nature of the 
facts of consciousness. This belongs to the ontological 
part of metaphysics, but should not be introduced into 
science. The reader will realize now, why the 
whole complicated "soul discussion" is taken up here. 
It is to emphasize the fact that psychology has nothing 
to do with substances, noumena, entities, and quiddities, 
that psychology has nothing to do with the "inner na- 
ture" of consciousness. Psychology, like all other sci- 
ences, describes, classifies, and investigates by means of 
observation and experimentation facts of consciousness 
and their relations, and endeavors to express these rela- 
ticns in general formulae or laws; all attempts to make 
of psychology more than this can only result in bad met- 
aphysics. 

The materialistic hypothesis ts even worse metaphys- 
ics than is the spiritualistic one. It is a hypothesis which 
in spite of its evident absurdity is none die less in favor 
with some representatives of the medical profession. 
Matter and force, as Buchner puts it, give rise to, or pro- 
duce consciousness, or as Cabanis and Moleschott ex- 
press it "the brain produces thought as the Uver secretes 
bile." This hypothesis is unscientific and metaphysical, 
because it attempts to penetrate into the inner nature 
of consciousness, and claims to have it resolved into 
"matter." It is bad metaphysics, because it takes its 
"matter" on trust, without any critical reflection. More- 
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over it is more crude and worse metaphysics than is the 
soul hypothesis, because it lacks even the recognition of 
the most elementary, psychological proposition, namely 
the knowledge of fundamental difierencc between mental 
and material phenomena. 

Turning now to the faculty-hypothesis, we find that 
it is nothing else than spiritualism under a somewhat 
different form. The faculty-hypothesis chops the mind 
into many difierent parts, termed faculties, one is for 
reading, another for speaking, another for remember- 
ing, another still for willing, and so on. Sometimes 
they are limited to a few, and sometimes they are mul- 
tiplied to infinity. 

The faculty-hypothesis is a cheap edition of spiritual- 
ism, it is spiritualism many times over. Instead of one 
soul it has many of them. Spiritualism has but one dif- 
ficulty and that ts the soul which, like an omnipotent 
deity, presides in some mysterious way over mental and 
organic activities. The faculty-hypothesis has an infinite 
number of them, inasmuch as It multiplies the deity into 
an endless number of gods and spirits that take charge 
of different psychic and psychomotor departments. 

One can see the reason of the faculty hypothesis. It 
originated with people who as a rule are inclined to ac- 
cept uncritically words for realities. Thus, will, mem- 
ory, words that are only collective terms for many dif- 
ferent states of mind, names furnished by the language 
of unreflective common sense, are naively taken as indi- 
cating some substantial entities, or little spirits existing 
somewhere in the brain. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE TRANSMISSION HYPOTHESIS 

THE transmission hypothesis advanced by 
James is a modification of the soul hypotheus. 
The transmission hypothesis postulates the 
existence of a physical world and of an inde- 
pendent universe of consciousness. Consciousness, how- 
ever, cannot manifest itself in this sublunar world with- 
out the occurrence of definite physical changes. That 
level of physical changes which makes the manifestations 
of consciousness possible is termed the physical thresh- 
old. Now the ocean of consciousness pours forth Its psy- 
chic waves into the material world with the rise and fall 
of the physical threshold. The threshold is to be pictured 
as a sort of flood gate regulating the volume and inten- 
sity of die transmitted current. The rising of die thresh- 
old diminishes the psychic stream, while the lowering of 
the threshold pennits a greater volume of consciousness 
to pour over into our physical world. 

The transmission hypothesis has certain advantages 
over the previous ones discussed by us. While this hy- 
pothesis postulates the independence of consciousness, it 
is also in accord with the scientific proposition now gen- 
erally accepted, namely that mental life is somehow con- 
nected with or is a function of brain activity, only speci- 
fying that this function is one of transmission. It claims 
to fall in line with the threshold concept of psycho- 
physics as worked out by Fechner, and further harrowed 
59 
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by the "new psychology" movement; moreover, it ii 
comprehen»ve enough to embrace all the facts and 
speculations brought out by recent investigations in the 
domain of mental pathology. 

The transmission hypothesis, however, has also 
disadvantages which are of such a grave nature as to 
make one hesitate to accept it. The transraiuion hypo- 
thesis from its very nature is unveriiiable. For, if, by 
hypothesis, consciousness manifests itself in this sublunar 
world (the only one we know) only under phywcal 
conditions, how can we ever come to know and verify a 
postulated world of pure consciousness ? Being outside 
the domain of our psychophysical world, the universe of 
disembodied consciousness cannot, by hypothesis, furnish 
us the means for its verification. In this sublunar world 
we can know of the existence of consciousness through 
its physical expressions, through its being embodied. 
How then, can we ever reach a universe of disembodied 
consciousness ? But a hypothesis which from its very na- 
ture is not verifiable cannot possibly be accepted. 

The transmission hypothesis is all the more unaccepta- 
ble as the terms in which it is expressed are contradic- 
tory, and the analogy on which it is based is essentially 
illegitimate. Consciousness is supposed to be different 
in nature from the physical world and existing inde- 
pendendy, the psychophysical threshold alone regulating 
the volume of the stream of consciousness to be poured 
over into the material world. The threshold then which 
is physical in character limits consciousness, but how can 
the two be limited by each other when they are totally 
different in nature ? In assuming two different universes, 
we assert that the two cannot limit each other, but in 
examining again the concept of threshold we make a 
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contradictory assertion that the two can and do limit 
each other. 

The very analogy on which the concept of "tranamis- 
sioQ function" is based is illegitimate when applied to 
consdouaness in its relation to the physical world. The 
concept of "transmission function" can only be applied 
to a case where the transmitter and the thing transmitted 
are of homogeneous terms, but not where the terms 
are essentially heterogeneous. A stream of liquid can 
be transmitted through a pipe, a beam of light through 
stained glass, or a Runtgen ray through soft or more or 
less rariiied cellular tissue. Both the transmitter 
and the material transmitted are physical in their 
nature, but how can an idea or feeling such as our 
idea of eternity, or of infinity, or aesthetic, or moral 
sense be transmitted through a tube? How then can 
we apply the concept of transmission-function to con- 
sciousness and the physical world where the two are 
totally different in nature? The analogy is figurative 
and scientifically illegitimate. 

The transmission hypothesis sins further by reason of 
its transcending the legitimate grounds of psychology. 
It assumes an independent world of consciousness which 
cannot be brought within the range of experience. Now 
even if it be granted that such a world does exist, it still 
falls outside the subject-matter of psychology. For psy- 
chology as we pointed out deals with facts of conscious- 
ness, with experiences and their relations. If it be ob- 
jected that every hypothesis is extra-experiential, it may 
be pointed out that a hypothesis must be framed in 
terms that can be drawn within the circle of experience, 
it must use a vera causa, an agent that is observable in 
nature. But, aa we have already shown, the t 
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sion hypothesis lacks this essential requirement Its 
agent, disembodied consciousness, is not a vera causa, 
nor can it ever be drawn into the circle of experience. A 
good hypothesis must be framed with a view of becom- 
ing a possible fact, but this hypothesis from its very na- 
ture disclaims this possibility, since its agent is in a 
region that lies outside our world of experience. 

For this very last reason, namely, for speculating in 
things extra-mundane, the hypothesis may also be 
charged with committing transgressions in metaphysics. 
Such a hypothesis is the more metaphysical as the phe- 
nomena under consideration are dealt with as if they 
were entities. 

Furthermore, the hypothesis only seemin^y holds to 
the empirical law that consciousness is a function of the 
brain. For if consciousness is in a separate world all 
the psychic phenomena are in existence from all eternity, 
ready made, the phenomena of consciousness have really 
nothing to do widi the brain, inasmuch as they exist from 
all eternity, in a region outside and totally independent 
of the brain. Thus the hypothesis by its very character, 
even if the matter be regarded from a purely logical 
standpoint undermines the proposition which it under- 
took to explain, and as such can hardly be considered as 
valid. 

Finally, it may be urged, that the invocation of an 
extra-mundane world helps matters little, as it does not 
show the modus operandi of the interdependence of 
mental and physical phenomena, inasmuch as the rising 
or falling of a physical threshold does not in the least 
explain or 4I10W how a stream of consciousness is made 
possible to vary in volume and intensity. Without ex- 
plaining the proposition that menul processes vary as 
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physical processes, the transmission hypothesis only as- 
sumes an additional world of disembodied consdousness 
and thus gratuitously muldplies entities. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE METAPHYSICAL HYPOTHESES OF PARAIXEUSH 

THESpinozistic doctrine of parallelism daims 
that the mental and physiad orders run par- 
allel to each other^ taking its stand on purely 
metaphysical grounds, namely, on the ex- 
istence of one substance with an infinite number of at- 
tributes, all expressing the nature of this substance. Two 
of these attributes, being mind and matter which in an 
infinite number of parallel running modes or phenomena 
express the nature of this one substance. A modification 
of the unitary substance regarded under the attribute 
of mind is a mental mode or phenomenon. The same re- 
garded under the attribute of matter or extension is a 
material mode or physical phenomenon. Mental and 
physical phenomena are both manifestations of one uni- 
tary substance. There is no need for me to point out 
that this double aspect of one unitary substance belongs 
to metaphysical dogmatism, of substantialism, and as 
such cannot possibly be admitted into the province of 
psychology as a natural science. 

The voluntaristic school does not acknowledge a strict 
parallelism in the sense of a double aspect of the same 
unknowable or of two infinite attributes of the eternal 
nature of the same substance, but it does teach a psycbo- 
phystologicai parallelism, grounding it on the double 
aspect, subjective and objective, of one "unitary" ex- 
perience. This differs but little from the substantialistic 
dogmatism. Instead of one unitary substance the volun- 
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tarist substitutes a no lets metaphysiad cat^ory of 
"unitary experience." 

Another metaphysical view of the new associati<Miut 
or sensaticnialist school grounds parallelism on epi** 
temological and metaphysical grounds. Psycho-physio- 
logical parallelism is partly a matter of pure definitim, 
partly a matter of philosophical considerations. This 
school defines a psychic object as one belonging to a 
single subject, one individual only, while a physical ob> 
ject is one belonging to many subjects. Now, reasons 
this school, if psychology is to be a sdence at all, it 
must surely be of such a nature as to be communicated 
to other subjects, that is, it must become common prop- 
erty, and since by definition, only a physical object a an 
object of many and is communicable, hence a psychic 
object to become communicable must be expressed in 
physical temu. 

This excursion into the region of metaphysics and 
epistemology of the otherwise matter of fact and onn- 
mon sense school is the result of good intention of being 
thorough-going, hence, this metaph]^ical delinition of 
mental and physical phenomena of the "one" and the 
"many." 

Another argument adduced by the same school seems 
to be somewhat more sound. Physical facts it is alleged 
have a necessary causal connection, while psychic facts 
are only connected by association, which is not one of 
necessity. An idea a is sometimes followed by idea b 
and sometimes by idea c and so on. There is no invari- 
able connection in psyduc life, such as is to be found 
in physical facts. The soundness of tlus argument, how- 
ever, is rather questionable. For it may be contended 
that no fastening bonds are ever observed m physical 
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[Aenomena, the only thing observed is a relation of se- 
quence of antecedent and consequent, and in case of 
causation an invariable sequence of a delinite antecedent 
and definite consequent. Now psychic facts also mani- 
fest relations of sequence, we observe antecedents fol- 
lowed by consequents. 

The argument that an idea is sometimes followed by 
one and sometimes by another idea showing the absence 
of invariable sequence is, tf looked at closer, of a rather 
dubious character. An idea a or idea b is only ob- 
jectively the same, by having the same object, 
but the thought, mental stream, or moment consciousness 
that possess that idea may not be the same, but it is 
just this mental stream, the moment-consciousness 
that determines the content of the succeeding idea. 
The thought of a is different according to the dif- 
ference of the mental stream or moment conscious- 
ness. It is one of the psychologist's fallacies to 
consider that if the object is the same then the thought 
that possesses the object must also be the same. Now 
ideas of the same a are totally different in different ment- 
al streams, just as two different minds regarding the 
same object have absolutely different psychic states. It is 
therefore clear that an idea a may be sometimes fol- 
lowed by b and sometimes by another idea. An idea 
a followed by b is altogether different from idea a fol- 
lowed by c. It is only the recurrence of the same mental 
stream or moment consdousness that would give the 
same sequence. This is clearly observed in hypnoidic 
states where the same moment consciousness recurs, the 
same sensations, ideas, feelings, and actions follow in 
invariable succession. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE UNITARY EXPERIENCE OF VOLUNTARISM 

IN the course of our discussion, we had again and 
again to refer to the data and postulates of psychol- 
ogy. It would be well to give now a short review 
of them so as to bring them clearly before the 
mind of the reader. The fact that the postulates are 
not kept clearly in view leads one to commit many a fal- 
lacy. 

Psychology assumes the validity of unanalyzed crite- 
ria of reality taken as valid by common sense. The 
veriiication of illusions, hallucinations, and delusions is 
finally based on the dictum of common soise. The 
work of science may after all be nothing but an 
illusion, an hallucination, or a delusion of consciousness. 
What keeps up the scientist in his work is his firm belief 
that mankind believe in it, and that when other people 
are put under the same conditions they will verify his 
experiences. 

Science assumes the postulates on whicli all experience 
of common sense is based. Science furnishes our knowl- 
edge of the external world, but science Is essentially not 
self-conscious, and it cannot therefore on its own 
grounds answer the question as to the validity of its 
knowledge. Is there something independent in that ex- 
ternally perceived object, the house, for instance, or is 
the psychic account all there is to it? This is a problem 
not to be answered on psychological grounds. Knowl- 
edge, its possibility, its nature, and its general aspect 
«7 
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mult be taken for granted. Psychological knowledge, 
general for all subjects must be assumed, as well as gen- 
eral knowledge of the objective world. The psychologist, 
like other scientists, must assume that his experiences 
are so conditioned, that though they may be uoiqae, 
•till if others were to be put under the same conditions 
and confronted with the same external realities, they 
would pass through similar experiences. In short, psy- 
chology assumes the validity of its knowledge, its gen- 
eral validity for all knowing subjects, also knowledge 
of an externally existing object, analyzed from the sub- 
jective standpoint into its psychological elements. Psy- 
chology, therefore, has really far more assumptions at its 
basis than any other natural science, for in addition to 
the assumption of the existence of an external world it 
must assume a knowing or sensitive subject, and also the 
interrelation of the two. 

It is true that the so-called "Voluntaristic school" 
claims that psychology is the only sdence diat has no 
assumption at its basis. The representative of tbat 
school claims that there is but one "unitary ex- 
perience." From this "unitary experience natural sci- 
ence abstracts the knowing subject and as such deab 
with abstract mediate experiences requiring auxiliary 
assumptions, not so is psychology which deals with ex- 
perience as it is immediately presented to the experienc- 
ing subject." According to tbe voluntarist natural sci- 
ence deals with mediate experience, while psychology 
deals with immediate experience requiring no a8sum[»- 
tiona. 

This argument is questionable on the very face of it. 
For die existence of dwt "unitary experience" is itself 
an assumption; it implies that die experience and the 
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object given by the experience are one. Such a unifica- 
tion of experience and external object implied tn "uni- 
tary experience" is a metaphysical assumption which 
idealistic philosophy may prove as being true, but which 
the psychologist can not possibly accept as given directly 
by experience itself. Furthermore, the concept "experi- 
ence" cannot stand by itself, it implies assumptions; an 
experience must be of something that lies outside that 
experience. I have an experience of a house yonder, but 
die house yonder is not an experience unless regarded 
frwn a metaphysical or eptstemologlcal standpoint, but 
then we overstep' the boundaries of psychology which 
deals with experiences of individual organisms and en- 
ter the field of philosophy that deals with experience in 
general. 

In taking the most simple psycholo^cal element, 
namely sensation, we have its correlative in the external 
stimulus; there can be no sensations without a stimulus, 
but that stimulus is no longer a sensation nor is it any 
other psychic process, such for instance as an idea. Psy- 
cholt^cally considered the identification of the stimulus 
with psychic state or process is incorrect, because it 
would mean that all sensory processes are initiated only 
by sensations or ideas. 

Again, if we come to ask in what sense we under- 
stand the concept "immediate experience,'* we find furth- 
er difficulties. For if the consciousness be of the anoetic 
type, to borrow the term from Stout, there is neither 
mediate, nor immediate experience ; if the consciousness 
is of the noetic type it is questionable as to what we 
mean by "immediate." For it may be contended with 
the modem realist that the knowledge of the object as 
given in sensation is immediate, while the knowledge of 
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sensation itself with which psychologjr deals is not 
immediately gtvoi; it requires a long training before 
this is separated and sifted from experience; the psy- 
chological aspect of experience is really secondary, and 
as such mediate. 

If by "immediate" we mean to indicate the fact that 
the psychic process must antedate the knowledge of the 
external objective worid, the proposition can be contested 
once more; for along with the psychic process the ob* 
ject also is ^ven; especially is this true of the idealistic 
metaphysical presupposition of the yoluntaristic school 
that identifies die objective world with the g^ven 
primary experience. The objective and subjective as- 
pects of the "unitary experience" are both supposed 
to be given together and, as such, are both immedi- 
ate. Natural science abstracts the subjective aspect and 
psychology abstracts the objective aspect the "mediate 
experience." We should, however, question the term 
"mediate experience." What may "mediate experience" 
mean ? If experience has any meaning, it means some- 
thing gone or lived through directly, immediately; but 
then all experience is immediate, otiierwise it c»mot be 
experience. A mediate experience as contrasted with im- 
mediate experience can only mean experience inferred, 
experien« not experienced, a concept contradictory in its 
very nature and definition, and must be therefore reject- 
ed as a meaningless term. The fact is, that "mediate ex- 
perience" is an inappropriate and misleading term 
for physical processes which as such are neither experi- 
ence nor mediate. 

The very statement of the yoluntaristic psychologist 
discloses the hidden assumption. There is a unitary ex- 
perieoM which falls asunder into mediate experience of 
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natural sdence and bnmedtatc experience, the subject 
matter o£ the psychologist. If this be so, then the psy- 
chologist does not deal with the totality of experience. 
Since the mediate experience — ^part of the "unitary ex- 
perience" falls outside its domain, it deals only with 
experience in so far as it is regarded as immediate. 
Evidently psychology requires presuppositions to supple- 
ment the abstracted mediate aspect of the unitary ex- 
perien<x. For the voluntariatic school will surely admit 
that unitary experience is g^ven neither in the mediate 
aspect nor in the immediate aspect alone, and as science 
deals either with the one, or with the other, presuppo- 
sitions are ipso facto also indispensable in psychology. 

Moreover, psychology even from the standpoint of 
the Toluntaristic school requires more presuppositions 
than the natural sciences. For experience, even if it be 
immediate, must still be of something other than itself. 
The sensation white is of something white, the touch 
sensation hard is of something hard, the pain sensation 
prick is of sometfung sharp, and so on. Now if this 
something, if that other of which there is immediate 
experience be the so-called "mediate experience" as this 
is the supplementary part of the unitary experien(x, of 
the total reality, then "immediate experience" Is experi- 
ence of "mediate experience." The science then that 
deals with immediate experience must postulate mediate 
experioice as one of its fundamental presuppositions. 
Thus we come once more to the ccmclusion, and this time 
from quite a difierent standpoint, that psychology as sci- 
ence in general has its presnppositiCHis, and that it furth- 
ermore presupposes all the presuppositions of the natural 
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sdousness, and that only in relation to the question of 
"how," — how we come to know this or that object, but 
whether there is an object or subject independent of the 
experiendng thought; what the nature of that object or 
subject is, whether of mental experience stufi or of some 
extra-mental material, Is a question that docs not belong 
to the domain of psychology. The answer is differently 
given by the idealist, materialist, realist, monist. In 
short, the problem of "what" belongs not to psychology, 
but to the province of metaphysics. The Voluntaristic 
school in denying all presuppositions in psychology starts 
with a purely metaphyseal speculation of the idealistic 
stamp, namely, in postulating that the external object of 
psychic experience is identical with that same experience. 
Psychology or any other science must reject unhesitat- 
ingly such metaphysical speculations. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE INDUCTIVE BASIS OF THE POSITIVE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
HYPOTHESIS 

IT now remains (or us to examine the psycho-physio- 
logical hypothesis. This last hypothesis fully ac- 
cepts the difference between the two series of facts, 
the material and the mental, but instead of going 
to look for "the other side," instead of going Into meta- 
physics, it takes the two different series as its data, and 
considers them as co-ordinate. It does not trouble itself 
as to whether there is a soul behind the scenes, all it has 
to consider is facts, phenomena that can be observed 
and experimented upon. The co-ordination it assumes 
is not an assumption based on abstract philosophical 
speculations, on subtle hair-splitting, but is based on ex- 
perience. 

Numerous facts from pathology and experimental 
physiology go to prove that mental states have 
dieir physiological correlatives. It is enough to men- 
tion the fact of the influence of toxic matters on the 
brain and the effected mental disturbances. In alcoholic 
intoxication, for instance, we first meet with an unloos- 
ening of higher psychic inhibitions; in the initial stage 
of intoxication there is an apparent heightening of 
mental and motor activity, and then as the quantity of 
the poison absorbed by the blood and conveyed to the 
cerebro-spinal nervous system is increased, a progressive 
paralysis of psychomotor life seta in. At first the high- 
est psychic functions, the moral and intellectual processes 
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are disturbed and finally paralyzed; and this paralysis 
slowly descends to the lower and more stable functions, 
such as speech and writing, then aSecting the coordina- 
tion of grosser movements, such as running, walking, 
standing, sitting; and as the action of the poison in- 
creases, the organic, respiratory functions become affect- 
ed, finally ending in death. Different drugs and poisons 
that act on the cerebro-spinal nervous system produce 
different symptoms, but all of them, while influencing 
the physiological nervous processes, at thesame time have 
their action manifested by a parallel modification of 
psychic processes. Illusions, hallucinations, and delu- 
sions, changes in reasoning and willing, changes in mem- 
ory, amnesia and paramnesia, all these can be induced by 
the influence of poisons. Thus we find that the two 
scries of phenomena, the psychic and the physiological 
or physical are intimately related. 

Pathology and psychiatry witii their vast stores of 
facts go to confirm the psycho-physiological hypothesis. 
In general paralysis, for instance, we meet omditions 
somewhat similar to those of alcoholic intoxication. At 
first inhibitions are removed, the psychcanotor pro- 
cesses become deranged and slightly stimulated, sooner 
or later to be followed by gradual paralysis. The pro- 
cess of dissolution progresses from the highest, most 
complex, least stable functions, memory, intelligence, 
will and so on, to the lower, less complex and more sta- 
ble functions, reading, writing, playing, etc., finally 
reaching to the very lowest, to the simplest co-ordination 
of movements, mastication, swallowing, etc. A post- 
mortem examination of Ac brain uniformly reveals a 
profound degeneration of the brain cells. In the vari- 
ous forms of epilepsy and in most case^ of chronic in- 
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Banity, ending in dementia, we iind on examination as a 
rule, Bome degeneration of the bram cells. 

In cases of the many forms of aphasia, science tri- 
umphed in discovering the brain lesion. In motor 
aphasia the third frontal convolution, or that of 
Broca is found to be degenerated, in sensory aphasia 
the degeneration is in the first temporo-sphenoidal con- 
volution, or that of Wemicke. In many other nervous 
diseases where there is a profound change in the sensori- 
motor functions, such as posterior spinal sclerosis or loco- 
motor ataxia, acute ascending paralysis, acute polcomy- 
elitis anterior, syringomyelia, etc., we also find degener- 
ation in some one part of the cerebro-spinal nervous sys- 
tem. Thus in tabes we find a degeneration of the pos- 
terior root zones often associated with similar lesions in 
the intramedoUory continuation of the several cranial 
nerves. In poliomyelitis anterior we find an infiamma- 
tion of the anterior comua (sometimes extending in the 
antero-lateral ralumns) ; the multipolar cells with their 
dendrons and neuraxons are destroyed. In syringo- 
myelia we find the formation of one or more cavities 
within the substana of the spinal cord, usually within 
the horns of the gray matter the cavities being filled 
with a fluid which is either liquid or gelatinous. We 
find in these diseases deHnite organic changes concomi- 
tant with definite sensori-motor modifications. 

In the functional diseases belonging to the province of 
psycho-pathology, diseases such as are known under the 
vague term of hysteria in all its protean manifestations, 
the different forms of anaesthesia and amnesia, abulia, 
psychopathic chorea, astasia-abasia and numerous oth- 
ers, where no organic lesion in the cerebro-apinal ner- 
vous system can possibly be discovered, we have good 
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reasons for suspecting some functional derangement in 
the psysiological processes of the nervous system. My 
own psycho physiological investigations in this line tend 
strongly to conliTTn the theory that all functional dis- 
eases are disassociatiom of functioning brain cell-sys- 
tems, and that the gravity of the disease depends on the 
extension of such functional dissociations. Thus we 
find that neuro-pathology and the recent science of psy- 
cho-pathology with all the wealth of facts and discover- 
ies at their disposal give evident^ of the truth of the 
psycho-physiological hypothesis ; in fact, this is their only 
working hypothesis sine qua nan the very existence of 
these sciences. 

The psycho-physiological hypothesis finds special sup- 
port in the brilliant Investigations of experimental physi- 
ology. The experiments of Munk, Ferrier, Hitzig, 
Brown-Sequard, Goltz, Schiff, and others clearly show 
the correlation of brain functions with psychic activity. 
They show, for mstance, in animals that the physiolog- 
ical processes in the occipital lobes are correlated with 
vision, that those of the temporal lobe, especially of the 
superior temporo^phenoidal convolution are correlated 
with hearing, that sensations of smell are ccncomitant 
with the function of the median descending part of the 
temporal lobes, that taste is probably correlated with the 
processes of the lower temporal regions, that tactual 
sensibility is intimately connected with the physiological 
processes of the motor zone ; and the recent researches 
of Bianchi and Flechsig tend to correlate the highest 
psychic activity of man with the function of definite 
areas in the cortex. 

Should we care to look for more proofs as to the 
validity of correlation of psychic with neural, or physical 
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processes, we can also find it in another branch of ex< 
perimental physiology, namely, physiological psychol- 
ogy. Thus Doctor Lombard by placing soisitive ther- 
mometers and electric piles against the scalp noted a 
rise in temperature during intellectual effort, such as 
calculation, recitation, composition. The temperature 
showed a marked rise exceeding i ° F. during an intense 
emotion. When intellectual activity rose in intensity 
there was also a parallel rise in temperature, thus the 
temperature was found to be higher, when poetry was 
recited silendy than when the same was done aloud. 
Similar results were arrived at by Schifi in his experi- 
ments on dogs. He placed thenno-electric needles on 
the scalps of dogs; the sensations of the animals were 
then tested with different kinds of stimuli. It was found 
that whenever the stimulus was given and the sensation 
experienced, that a change was at once manifested in the 
cerebral and motor processes which was indicated by the 
deSection of the galvanometer. When the dog was l^g 
motionless and a rolled up piece of paper was gjven to 
him, the galvanic deflection was small, when, however, t 
piece of meat was brought near the dog, the deflecdtm 
became amsiderable. Galvanometric deflections con< 
comitant with psychomotor activities have also been 
shown in the case of human subjects. 

The ponograph is well adapted to demonstrate 
in a striking way to the doubting layman the in- 
timate relation of phyncal and mental phenom- 
ena. The subject is put on table, which is so 
delicately balanced that at the slightest alteration in the 
distribution of the weight of the subject, it tilts. Now 
it is found that when the subject is spoken to, or when 
making some intellectual effort, the table at once tilt*, 
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possibly because of the increased Mood supply to the 
brain and more espectally on account of the motor reac- 
tions. Poeumographic, plethysmographies carotido* 
graphic, cardiographies automatographic, pooographic, 
and ergographic tracings show physiological dianges 
concomitant with the slightest modification of psychic 
processes. As simple an instrument as the sphygmo- 
graph can demonstrate the same truth. A sphygmogram 
taken under mental activity differs from tlie one taken 
under mental repose. 

All these facts, and many mott could be adduced 
to establish on a firm basis the psycho-physiological 
hypothesis that psychic phenomena are accompanied 
with [Aysiological or physical processes. The whole of 
recent psycho-physiological researdi work is baaed on 
the hypothesis that there is no psychosis without neu- 
rosis. The two are concomitant. Psychic and physical 
phenomena go hand in hand, the turn processes run 
parallel to each other. Thus we find that psycho-physi- 
ological parallelism is a strictly scientific hypothesis. 

The psychic and physiological series of changes 
are concomitant, parallel, but they do not stand to each 
other in relation of antecedent and consequent, diey are 
not causally related. I take here the opportunity of 
emphasizing the non-causal relation of mental and phys- 
iolc^cal processes. It is usually taken for granted by 
many medical men, and even by some scientists, neurol- 
ofpsts, physiologists, biologists, who do not happen to 
think out clearly the more theoretical aspects of their 
investigations, that brain processes are the direct cause 
of mental phenomena and that psychology therefore is 
nothing but a chapter in physiology. Study the brain 
and you will know all about psychic life. This view is 
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certainly fallacious. A psychic fact u we have pointed 
out is radically different, different in kind fnnn a phys* 
ical, mechanical fact. One cannot, therefore, give rise 
to the other. 

The reason why it is thou^t that physical processes 
give rise to mental, lies in the fallacious analogy taken 
irom die law of convertibility and equivalence of energy 
in die activity of physical processes. Heat, it is reasoned, 
can be ctxiverted into electridty, electricity into magnet- 
ism, magnetism into motion, motiMi into sound or light, 
and the same may be done in reverse order ; the energy 
of phyuolog^cal processes therefore is converted into 
mental, or psychic energy. The whole reasoning is 
wrong. We must remember that what underlies all 
these different physical phenomena is various forms of 
molecular and molar motion, and when one order of 
physical phenomena passes into another, it is after all 
only the transformation of one form of motion into 
another form. Quite different is it in the case of the 
phenomena of consciousness. The activity of conscious- 
ness is not a form of moticHi, and the two therefore, 
cannot be converted into each other. Mental activity 
is but figuratively termed energy, just as a well reasoned 
argument may be characterized as clear and lucid, but 
it does not mean that one can see a candle shining 
through it. The energy of mental phenomena is as 
much the energy of phyucal and physiological sciences 
as the idea of a brick is a brick itself and made up of 
day. 

Furthermore, were it possible that a physiological 
process should be converted into a mental process, the 
law of conservation of energy would have to be given 
up, and along with it the whole edifice of modem science 
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would tumbk to the ground. For according to the law 
of conservation of energy no physical energy can pos- 
ubly be lost. One form of energy may pass into another, 
but the physical energy which is some form of moticm, 
molar, molecular, atomic, ionic or electrcmic cannot be 
lost, that is, there must always be so much motion, no 
matter under what form it may appear. Now on the 
one hand, were it possible that a physiological process, 
which is nothing but a form of physical energy, could 
pass into a psychic state, which is no motion at all, we 
would really have a loss of energy. Were it on t^e 
other hand possible that a mental or psychic process 
should pass into a physiological process, we would have 
had new energy generated, energy that is not a trans- 
formation of some previous existing energy, or physical 
activity. 

If mental and physiological processes were to 
stand to each other in relation of antecedent and conse- 
quent, in relation of cause and effect, we would have had 
with each beat of consciousness a new creation of ph^i- 
cal energy and a loss of it with each cerebral process. This 
would be sufficient to undermine the basis of science, and 
practically we might have had good hopes that in the 
near future our steam engines would be run by good 
intentions and windmills by aes^dc feelings. 

Psychic and physiological series are no doubt inti- 
mately related, but their relation is not causal, they do 
not stand to each other in relation of invariable suc- 
cession characteristic of cause and effect, but in that 
of co-existence. The two series of processes are 
concomitant, they run parallel to each other, but 
neither is the cause of the other. A change in 
the one means also a simultaneous, concomitant mod- 
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ification in the other. In other words, every psychic 
change must have its physiological concomitant, and 
vice versa, every physiological process may have its 
psychic accompaniment. This hypothesis of psycfao- 
ph^ical parallelism is at the basis of all modern psycho- 
physiological, neurological, and psycho-pathological in- 
vestigations, inasmuch as it is taken for granted that for 
every manifested sensori-motor or ideo-motor "symp- 
tom" there must be present teim for term some physio- 
logical process. Psychology takes the same view and ac- 
cepts the same hypothesis; it does not trouble itself 
in the least with the philosophical problem as to whether 
the two series of phenomena, the mental and the phys- 
ical, have behind them separate substances, or whether 
they are but two different aspects of the same 
thing. This belongs to metaphysics. The psycho-phys- 
iological theory like all other scientific hypotheses has 
nothing to do with metaphysical substrata, but deals 
only with facts and their relations. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE DEDUCTIVE BASIS OF THE POSITIVE FSYCHOUXaCAL 
HYPOTHESIS 

THE concept of causality cannot be woriced in 
psychology in the same way as it can be done 
in the physical science. The circle of physical 
processes is complete in itself. A physical 
process without ceasing to be physical can be traced 
endlessly in the past or future, all the links of the endless 
process must all be physical in their nature. For if we 
permit in the endless chain of links of die physical pro- 
cess any other but physical links to be interpolated, all 
the physical sciences must fall to the ground, since at any 
stage we may get hold of a process of which the antece- 
dent link is not of a physical nature. In short, the postu- 
late that forms the basis of physical science is that the 
antecedent and consequent of a physical process taken 
at any stage of the process are physical in their nature. 
This is the principle of continuity. The whole edifice 
of the physical sciences is based on this principle. 

If we now turn to psychology, we find that it cannot 
be based on a postulate of similar character. Psychol- 
ogy cannot possibly work on the assumption that the 
processes it deals with can be traced endlessly in either 
(Erection, past, or future. Unlike the physical, the 
psychic process is finite and final, — it has a beginning and 
an end, it begins with a purpose, conscious, subconscious, 
or unconscious, and ends with an adjustment. The 
psychic process begins as a sensation, and its complete 
82 
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cycle runs its course aa an idea and then ends in a voli* 
ticHi to act. The stimulus marking the begging of the 
psychic process and the act marking the end of the pro- 
cess are physical links of a continuous physical procesSt 
the links of which can be traced endlessly in physical 
terms. 

Taking the psychic process from the ontogenetic 
standpoint, we find again the same thing. If the psychic 
life of the individual is taken as a whole and traced back- 
ward, in the past, we arrive at some point, when the 
stream of consdousness begins, and on following it 
forward, we finally arrive at a point where the stream 
of consciousness ends. If we view the question phylo- 
genetically, we come once more to the same conclusion. 
In the history of biological evolution there was a time 
when psychic life began, and there will come a lime when 
all psychic life will disappear from our globe. The 
principle of continuity, the warp and woof of physical 
science, cannot be worked in p>sychology, instead of it we 
can only discover a principle of finiteness and finality. 

In a physical process any link taken at random must 
have a physical antecedent and consequent; not so is it 
in a psychic process, not each link of the series has its 
psychic antecedent and consequent, the first link has no 
antecedent and the last one has no consequent. The 
phenomena of sleep, of hypnosis, of amnesia, of unccm- 
sciousness, of syncope show that the psychic process 
may be cut short anywhere in its course, and may re- 
sume its flow from any given link or stage. The links 
that go to form the psychic process hang loosely, and 
any link may really be without an antecedent or without 
a consequent. 

In many cases the seemingly lost antecedent 
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can still be found in the subconscious, dissociated 
from the active stream o£ consciousness constituting for 
the time being the conscious personality or the self-con- 
sciousness of the subject, such for instance is the case in 
the many forms of functional psychopathic diseases and 
also in hypnosis. In other cases, such for instance, as 
unconsciousness of epilepsy, the stream of consciousness 
is interrupted and resumed only after a certain period of 
time, not even the subconscious can supply us the 
missing link. In normal sleep we meet once more with 
an interruption of the current of consdousness, and it ts 
only under certain con<Htions, such as dreaming, that the 
subconscious can supply the missing states. Each psychic 
process is like the life process of a given individual, it 
has a definite beginning and a definite end; while a 
physical process has neither beginning nor end, and can 
be followed out endlessly in the direction of the line of 
antecedents or consequents. In other words while a 
physical process is infinite, a psychic process is finite. 

Let P be a physical process and p represent a link in 
that process, then p', p*^, p™, etc., may be represented 
as its consequents, while p>, p>, pi, p>, etc., may be rep- 
resented as its antecedents. P therefore may be repre- 
sented by the following infinite series: 

P= +p.+p.+prl-p.-l-(p)+pH-p>H-p'H-p™M- 

The series is infinite in both directions, in direction of 
pi antecedents, and in the direction of p' ctmsequents. 

Let S represent a psychic process, s a link in ^at pro- 
cess, 8^ s" s*" s"'^ etc., its consequents and si, s», s^ Si, 
etc, its antecedents, Acn the psychic process can be rep- 
resented b^ the following series : 
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S= -I-S.+S.+S.+S.+ (s) XsH-a " I a^" 1 8""+ 

Now this series is finite, it begins at some link and ends 
with some link, neither the beginning nor the end is de- 
fined, — the series may begin at any link and end at any 
link. Since the process may begin anywhere in the series, 
there is really no necessary connection between the links 
of the series. In the physical process on the contraty, 
the series is infinite, and any link has a determinate 
necessarily given preceding and succeeding link. In 
other words, while the links of the physical process are 
necessarily causally connected, the links of the psychic 
process have no causal necessity. 

Since the two processes, the physical and the psychic 
are postulated to run parallel to each other, their cOK>r- 
dination may be represented in the following series : 

S +srf8.+s.+ (s)+sH-s"+ 



P +p.+pH-pH-p.+ (p)+pH-p'H-p'^p"^ 

Each link of the psychic process has some link of the 
physical process as its concomitant. 

5 has p, si, — pi, 9i — p', s* — p*, s" — p". 

The psychic process not having its links causally con- 
nected, the causal necessity can only be followed along its 
concomitant physical or physiological series. Hence we 
can see why the physiological series is indispensable to 
the psychic series. 

The Jiniteness of the psychic process makes it impos- 
sible to apply to it the principle of necessity. For while 
a physical process must necessarily have a physical an- 
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tecedent aad physical consequent, a psychic process and 
each link of it does not necessarily have an antecedent 
or consequent, it may be^n and end at any link. 

It is only by means of the physical or physiological 
series that the principles of continuity and necessary 
causal connection, the foundation of all objective science, 
can be worked in psychology. Without the help of the 
concomitant physiological series the investigator of At 
psychic process is, scientifically considered, completely 
helpless, since the psychic process has no objectively 
necessary causal interconnection. 

The "Voluntariatic" school in attempting to make of 
psychology a science independent of all physiology is 
fundamentally wrong. Without the physiological series 
psychology has no cement to fasten its material with, it 
has no foundation to build on. Psychology can main- 
tain itself in the work of objective natural sdencea only 
on condition of its intimate interdependence with physi- 
ology. No psychology without physiology. The psy- 
cho-physiological hypothesis is botii inductively and de- 
ductively the sine qua non of the sdence of psychology. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

LIFE AND THE PSYCHIC PROCESS 

WE have pointed out that the psychic proi^ss 
is essentially finite and final, can we find any 
other process that should be characterized 
by the same mark of finiteness and finality? 
We find an analogous process in life. The life process 
is one that has the aspect of finiteness. Ontogenetically, 
the life-process of an organism has its beginning in the 
fertilization or stimulation to life-activity of the ovum, 
and has its end in death. Phylogenetically, the life pro- 
cess runs a determinate course. There was a time when 
geological conditions did not permit the presence of life, 
and there will come a dme when life will be exdnct. 
Ontogenetically, the biological process is analogous to 
the mental process. The biological process, unlike the 
physical process, is not endless ; it has a definite beginning 
and end. Taking any stage of the process as the start- 
ing point, we find that neither the chain of antei^dents, 
nor that of consequents can be followed endlessly. Being 
a finite process we find in it the same relation we discov- 
ered in the psychic process, — the first term of the series 
has no antecedent and the last one has no consequent. 
Furthermore, the biological process, like the psycholog- 
ical one, may be cut short at any stage, — the organism or 
the protoplasm may die or be killed. It is only mechan- 
ically regarded that the biological process can be worked 
into the definite texture of physical series. 
Tlie finiteness of die life process is especially manifest- 
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ed from the point of finality. In examining the char- 
acter of living beings, in contradistinction to physical 
things, we find a fundamental difference between the 
two. The stracture and (unction of living beings can 
be regarded under the concept of purpose or that of 
final causation, tjie purpose being the good, the ad- 
vantage, the utility of the oi^nism. Inanimate things 
cannot be regarded under the concept of final causation, 
but under that of efficient causation. The stone lying 
yonder has no purpose, it has no special advantage for 
its material particles from its particular posititxi. The 
inner relations of its parts and the relations of its surface- 
angles and prominences are not of any ultimate good to 
the atone, nor do we ask of what use is this particular vi- 
bration to the molecules. We do ask, however, this 
question of utility in regard to organisms. Of what use is 
the grazing or drinking to the cow? Of what use is 
this particular organ and its function to this or that 
organism? The problem of utility is one diat can only 
be raised in die case of organic life, but not in the case 
of inorganic diings. We can see the reason why it 
should be so. Life may be regarded as an adaptaticm 
of inner and outer relations. Adaptation and fitness are 
important criteria with biological processes. What is 
the fitness, or utility of organs and their functions to the 
particular organism, and how have they come to this 
given state of fitness? These problems cannot be ig- 
nored by biology as a science. The whole of the Dar- 
winian theory aims to give the key to die way the differ- 
ent forms of adaptations have come about. Adaptation 
and utility, however, mean aims. A biolo^cal process 
is not an endless series of antecedents and consequents, 
but one that has an end. A life process is a final pro- 
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cess taking place in the organism in its internal and eaten- 
tial adjustments. 

The finality of the life process is clearly broog^t out, 
if looked at from a totally different point of view. The 
most characteristic feature of a living organism, is its 
being an organic whole, a unity, an individuality. All 
the parts of the organism bear relation to and have their 
significance with regard to the organism as a whole. The 
fin of the fish, the wbg of the bird, and the arm of the 
man cease to be what they arc, if separated from the 
particular individual to which they respectively belong. 
The structure and functttxi of the part can be under- 
stood only in relation to the needs of the organic whole. 
The parts of the individual subserve the organic unity. 
In the course of evolution, both ontogenetic and t^ylo- 
genetic, parts may arise or drop out for the benefit and 
advantage of the whole. Mechanically considered, an 
organism is nothing but a heap of vibrating molecules 
or atoms; biologically regarded, this heap constitutes a 
whole, an individual, and each vibration is for the good 
of this whole, if the individual is to maintain itself in 
existence. 

It may be objected that a machine, though purely me- 
chanical, may be similarly defined. A machine consti- 
tues a whole, a unity, and every part bears a definite re- 
lation to the whole, and cannot in fact be understood 
without the knowledge of the machine as a whole. Who, 
without knowing a watch as a whole, could have guessed 
the function of a particular wheel or spring, if shown 
by itself? Each part within a mechanism has its dis- 
tinctiye character only in relati(Mi to the other parts 
forming an interrelated system. Should this be granted, 
in what sense, dien, it may be asked, does an organism 
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differ from a mechanism? Must not then a biological 
process be, after all, reduced to mechanical terms; and 
if this be so, is not rather the opposite statement the cor- 
rect one, namely, that a biological process does not 
really differ from a physical process? This, however, 
is not so. The difference between the two is a funda- 
mental one. The unity of the mechanism does not lie 
in the machine per se, but in the needs and mind of the 
mechanician, while the organic unity is postulated as be- 
ing in the organism itself. The purpose of the machine 
does not lie in the machine itself, but in needs outside 
itself; no machine exists, for its own advantage and 
good, from its very nature a machine is for something 
else. 

An organism, on the contrary, constitutes its own 
purpose. No organism in nature, not as yet modified 
by artificial selection, exists entirely for the good of 
another. The structure and functions of the parts of 
an organism are for the good and advantage of that 
particular individual. Unlike a machine, the purpose 
falls not outside, but inside the organism. An organ- 
ism forms a closed circle, a microcosm, to which the 
macrocosm is made subservient. Each organism is a 
centre from which rays radiate to all the points of Uie 
universe; in other words, an organism is an end for 
which everything else is nothing but a means. Darwin 
was so much impressed with this teleological aspect of 
organic life that he frankly admitted that, if only one 
example in a natural state could be produced, an exam- 
ple of an organism showing structure and function use- 
ful not to itself, but to another organism, his whole 
dieory of evolution would fall to the ground. A meek- 
ttmsm is a means, never an end; an organism is an end, 
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never a means. 

A biological process is pnite, it has a definite bee- 
tling and end; it is also pnal, inasmuch as it is supposed 
to be of some use to the organism in which the process 
takes place. This does not mean, however, that the 
biolo^cal process cannot be looked at from a purely me- 
chanical standpoint. Every object, every external ob- 
jective process can be looked at from the point of view 
of pure mechanism, where the series of ante<»dents and 
consequents is infinite, where only atoms and their move- 
ments have supreme sway; but while some objects and 
processes admit only of this standpoint, others admit 
also of another point of view, namely the teleological 
in which the leading principles are unity, synthesis, and 
purpose. 

Biological processes certainly admit of mechanical 
treatment, they can be worked into the infinite series 
of mechanical causes and eSect, but, then, these 
processes so regarded, are simply mechanical and cease 
to be biological. Life is regarded under 1 teleo- 
logical aspect. Science need not necessarily be 
entirely mechanical, it may also deal with pur- 
poses, not self-conscious, not even conscious, but 
still with purposes, which on account of their not being 
c<Hisctous are to be treated according to the principle of 
efficient causation. Such is the method of Danrin, in 
opposition to that of Lamarck. The purposive life 
processes are treated by Darwin on the prindple of 
efficient causation. 

They who want to reduce biology to mechanism 
should reflect on the meaning of evolution. From a 
mechanical standpoint, evolution, — the basis of biology, 
is meaningless. Molecules, atoms and their vibrations 
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can have neither lower nor higher stages, they are all 
on the same plane, following the same laws from all 
eternity. 

If from our long digression on the nature of the bio- 
logical process, we now return to the subject under dis- 
cussion, namely, the psychological process, we can re- 
alize clearly the point of view from which psychic life 
should be regarded. The psychic process Is primarily 
a life process. 

Since the life-process is regarded under a teleological 
aspect, it follows that the psychic process should be 
treated in the same way. The psychic process is the 
highest stage in the evolution of life, and as such should 
be studied not by the instruments of mechanics and 
chemistry, but by the methods of biology. In addition 
to the concept of efficient causation, psychology even 
more than biology, should also work with the concepts 
of unity, synthesis, and purpose. 
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THE CHANCE ASPECT OF UFE AND MIND 

THE teleology of the biological process should, 
however, be somewhat limited. We are apt 
to overestimate the utility of organs and 
functions in the world of linng beings. There 
may be oi^ans which are of no use to the organism, and 
there may be functions which are indifferent and even 
positively harmful to life. It is queadiMiable whether 
the thymus gland, the tonsils, the appendix are of any 
use to man, and it is quite certain that a number of 
physiological processes take place in the organism which 
arc indifferent and even detrimental to the life existence 
of the individual. 

"In every organism" says Morgan, "there are parts 
of the body whose processes cannot be of vital import- 
ance to the individual. The rudimentary organs, so 
called, furnish many examples of structures whose 
presence may be of little or of no use to the individual; 
in fact as in the case of the appendix of man the or> 
gans may be a source of great danger to the individual. 
Another example of the same thing is 
found in the rudimentary eyes of animals living in the 
dark, such as the mole and several cave animals, fishet, 
amphibia, and insects. There are still other organs 
which cannot be looked upon as rudimentary, yet whose 
presence can scarcely be considered as essential to the 
life of the individual. For instance, the electric organs 
in some of the rays and fish can hardly protect the ani- 
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mal from enemies, even when as highly developed as 
in the torpedo; and we do not know of any other 
essential service they can perfonn. Whether the same 
may also be said of the phosphorescent organs of 
many animals is perhaps open in some cases to doubt, 
but there can be little question that the light produced 
by most of the small marine organisms, sudi as noctilica, 
jellyfish, ctenophores, copepods, pyrosoma, etc., can- 
not be of use to these animals in protecting them from 
attack. In the case of certain bacteria it seems quite 
evident that the production of light can be of no use 
as such to them. The production of li^t may be only 
a sort of by-product of changes going on in the organ- 
ism, and has no relation to outside conditions. In cer- 
tain cases, as in the glowworm, it has been supposed 
that the display may serve to bring the sexes together; 
but since the phosphorescent organs are also present in 
the larval stages of the glowworm, and since even the 
egg itself is said to be phosphorescent, it is improbable, 
in these stages at least, that the presence of the light is 
of service to the organism. 

While it is difficult to show that the wonderful pat- 
terns and magnificent coloration of many of the larger 
animals are not of service to the animal, however scep- 
tical we may be on the subject, yet in the case of many 
microscopic forms that are equally brilliantly colored 
there can be little doubt that the coloration can be of no 
special service to them. We also see in other cases that 
the presence of color need not be connected with any 
use diat it bears as such to the animal. For instance, the 
beautiful colors on the inside of the shells of many 
marine snails and of bivalve mollosks, can be of no use 
to the animal that makes the shell, because as long at 
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the animal is alive this color cannot be seen from the 
outside. The splendid coloring of the leaves 

in aubimn is certainly of no service to the organism. 

As an example of a change in the organism that is of 
no use to it may be cited the case of the turning white of 
the hair in old age in man and in several other mam- 
mals. The absorption of bone at the angle of the chin 
in man is another case of a change of no immediate use 
to the individual. We also find in many other changes 
that accompany old age, processes going on that are of 
no use to the organism, and which may in the end be 
the cause of its deadi." 

We cannot help agreeing with Morgan that the tele- 
ology of the biological process is not always evident. 
A number of processes in the world of life are 
indifEerent, useless, and even detrimental to the life 
existence of the organism. All the biological pro- 
cesses that lead to the decline of the organism are cer- 
tainly not useful to the individual; neither are all 
the processes of a pathological character to whidi 
organisms are often subjected in their relations with 
and adaptation to the external environment. There 
is (^rtainly no more flimay, more superficial, and more 
specious reasoning than the one that ascribes a meaning, 
utility, and purpose to every organ, function, and physio- 
logical process found in the organism. The teleological 
speculations are often a matter of ingenious casuistry. 

The evolutionist who works with the teleological con- 
cept of utility must assume s[K>ntaneous variation as an 
important factor in the development of life. In other 
words, out of a great number of many variations, harm- 
ful, indiflierent, and useful, the ones that are useful in 
their adaptation to the external environment survive 
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or are selected by the process of natural selecdon. This 
dearly requires the presence of a great number 
of variations which show no adaptations and therefore 
are not useful. The utility and adaptation manifested 
by the biological processes are due to the presence of 
an immense number of variations of biolf^cal processes 
which are useless, indifferent, and even harmful. 

The struggle for existence with its survival of the fit- 
test and the principle of sptrntaneous variations deariy 
indicate the presence of biological processes whidi are 
essentially purposeless. The theory of evolution, at least 
from a Darwinian standpoint, the most scientific of 
evolutionary hypotheses, is based on the empirical as- 
sumption that the unadapted variations far exceed in 
number the adapted or useful variations. Useful pur- 
posive biological processes are rare, few, and accidental, 
while the indifferent, the useless and the purposeless 
biological processes are by far the most common. The 
purposive processes are the accidental and the excep- 
tional, while the purposeless processes are die rule. It is 
out of the purposeless that the purpouve processes de- 
velop. The fully developed biological process, the fully 
developied organism is purposeful, because of its selec- 
tion of the purposeful out of the great mass of purpose- 
less biological processes and unadapted oi^^anisnu. 

In the psychological process a similar state prevails. 
The general outcome may have purpose, but this is ac- 
complished at the expense of a great number of pro- 
cesses which »re accidental, meaningless, and purpose- 
less. The sensations, feelings, emotions, and ideas 
that arise in our consciousness are spontaneous or 
accidental variations. They are the raw material for 
the guiding selective comciousness. Many of the psy- 
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chic statu as they arise in ansciousness are rejected by 
the selective Mtion of attentioo and are left to die a 
natural death^s are the rejected variations by the pro- 
cess of natural selection. Man would have been a rav- 
ing maniac, if he were to give expression to the various 
ideas that spring up spontaneously in his mind. The 
great number of ideas that throng in the antechamber 
of consciousness are in themselves purposeless. As 
Galton well puts it "Although the brain is able to do 
very fair work fluently in an automatic way, and though 
it will of its own accord, strike out sudden and happy 
ideas, it is questionable if it is capable of working thor- 
oughly and profoundly without past or present effort. 
The character of this effort seems to me chiefly to lie 
in bringing the contents of the antechamber more near- 
ly within the ken of c<Misciousness, which dien takes com- 
prehensive note of all its contents, and compels the log- 
ical faculty to test them seriatim before selecting the 
fittest for a summcMis to the presence dumber." In 
another place he justly remarks: "The diron^ng of 
the antechamber is, I am convinced, beyond my control; 
if not, if the ideas do not come, I cannot create them 
nor compel them to come." It is certainly true we 
cannot call cm oar ideas to come at our bidding. They 
come and go unasked. 

Mental activity in its rational aspects whether it he 
h^cal, moral, or aesthetic, is essentially selective in 
character. The logical process can draw only definite 
conclusions from given premises, the moral man or the 
ethical thinker can only regard definite relations and 
behavior as right or wrong, and the man who creates 
and enjoys the beautiful can only regard certain definite 
combinations as beautiful. Even in ordinary life where 
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the process of selection U not so rigid as in the arts, 
sciences, and philosophy, still the process of attention to 
maintain rationality is a severe judge in the rejection of 
the unfit ideas. In a train of ideas few ideas that ofiEer 
themselves are accepted as fit and utilized by the guid- 
ing thought. The stream of consciousness as it rushes 
along picks up objects that are intended for and help 
to reach the destination set out. Every idea, every 
thought as It presents itself to the guiding process is 
selected with respect to the purpose of the given stream 
of thought. 

The thoughts that present themselves at any one 
moment are meaningless and purposeless, tJicy are 
simply the accidental chance material which the ^v- 
cn momentary, purposive thought selects as fit in order 
to succeed best in the achievement of its purpose. The 
ideas themselves as they present themselves are mean- 
ingless, purposeless, chance creations of the brain, like 
the phenomena of accidental variation. When the se- 
lective process of attention is rig^d, more of the chance 
cnners are rejected as not adapted for die purpose, 
more of the ideas rising to the antechamber of conscious- 
ness from the subconscious regions are found to be 
purposeless. A Kepler rejects a number of generaliza- 
tions before he finds the formulae of his laws that an- 
swer his purpose in the coordination of his facts. 

At the same time different minds, like different ani- 
mals, differ in the spontaneous or accidental variations 
to which they can give rise. The dull mind has but few 
such variations, while the man of genius, tike the en- 
dowed animal, has a mass of accidental variations from 
which to select in the adaptation to the purpose of the 
thought The man of genius whether at artist or tliinker 
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requires a mass of acddental variatioiu to select from 
aod a rigidly selective procesB of attention. A great 
wealth of chance variation of thoughts to select from 
is the special endowment of the man of genius. 

When the process of attention relaxes in the rigidity 
of its selective activity, more chance images and acci- 
dental variations of thoughts are presented to and ac- 
cepted by consciousness ; the selective thought does not 
hold on to its purpose, the stream of thought becomes 
constituted of relatively purposeless chance images and 
accidental ideas. Such states occur in day-reveries or un- 
der the influence of alcohol and various toxins as well as 
in the hypnoidal, hypnagogic, and hypnopagogic 
states. When the process of attention becomes com- 
pletely relaxed as in sleep, fever, or in the acute forms 
of mental maladies, the chance images and accidental va- 
riations of ideas come and go without aim and purpose. 
Purposeless thought is as much the rule of mental life 
as purposeless accidental variations are the rule of or- 
ganic life. Like the fully developed biological process, 
the fully developed mental state presents purpose in its 
selective activity. Purpose, however, arises out of chaos, 
out of chance variations. Our dreams, our unintentional 
errors in speech, writing and action are due to the many 
chance thoughts which either intrude themselves on 
consciousness in spite of the selective rigid process of 
attention, or are due to the momentary relaxation of the 
selective process. Chance-thoughts, meaningless images 
and ideas, like accidental variations, form one of the 
most important factors in the evolution of purposive 
mental activity. 

Thit so-called "psycho-analytic sdence" is erreuous, 
not only because of its fallacious "psychic causation," but 
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alto because it is based cm the fallacy of regarding eadi 
and every mental state as purposive in character. This 
pseudo-psychology misses the fundamental fact that 
many psychic occurrences are like many biological oc- 
currences, mere chance variations. These chance varia- 
doQS fonn the matrix out of which the purposive psychic 
process arises. Not purpose, hut chance is at the heart 
of mental Ufe. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

ACTIVITY OF MENTAL LIFE 

THE popular mind regards cause as a strain- 
ing agency which acts in agony of labor on 
resisting material, finally fashioning it and 
giving rise to the effect; such a relation is 
a>nsidered as constituting the very essence of activity. 
This anthropomorphic or animistic view of cause and 
effect must be rejected by the scientist. The cause does 
not beget the effect in labor, !n strain. To conceive 
causes as straining agencies is due to the fact that the 
popular mind has a tendency to mythological creations, 
to regard natural phenc»nena as products fashioned by 
living agencies. The common-sense man in fashioning 
his material works with his muscles and experiences 
muscular sensation of strain, of push and pull, hence in 
regarding the changes in the course of natural pro- 
cesses, he projects into them his subjective muscular ex- 
periences. Science, however, has succeeded in freeing 
itself from all animism, and does not invoke the will and 
tabor of deities and spirits as the causes of physical phe- 
nomena, nor does it regard causes themselves as little 
deities and sprites with will and strain In the produc- 
tion of effects. 

Objectively regarded, what nature presents is only 
sequences of events, or phenomena, and the only 
relationship observed between cause and effect is 
simply one of invariable sequence. If of two phe- 
nomena one antecedent and die other consequent, the 
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ctMisequent is invariably observed to depend in its van* 
ation on the antecedent, such an antecedent is declared 
to be the cause of die consequent. To pve an illustra- 
tion. If a itone falls from a certain heigjit on a heap 
of many layers of thin glass, the stone in falling breaks 
the glass. We declare the stone to be the cause of 
the breaking of the glass, why? Because we observe 
the fall of the stone, and on reproducing the same con- 
ditions, the same results follow; fall of stone, then 
breaking of glass. Furthermore, increasing the weight 
of the stone, more layers of glass are broken, on decreas- 
ing the weight of the stone less layers are broken, vari- 
ations in the consequent depend on the variatinu of the 
antecedent. We may similarly change the distance from 
which the stone falls, and the effect will vary once more. 
On changing the material of the stone the amount 
of breakage will vary once more. Furthermore, on 
changing the consistency of the glass layer the effect 
will again vary. In short, where the phenomena 
are observed to stand to each other in functional rela- 
tion of invariable sequence, the antecedent is declared 
to be the cause of the consequent, such, as in our exam- 
ple, the fall of the stone is regarded as the cause of the 
breaking of the glass. What is observed Is simply 
an invariable sequence, so much stone momentum, 
so much glass breakage. No strain or enforcement 
are ever observed between causes and effects. No 
strain is observed in the falling stone to produce 
the effect, nor is it ever detected that the glass re- 
sists and is forced i>to the broken state by the power 
of the stone. 

Strain, resistance, enforcement, power, are all states 
drawn from experiences of our psychic life. As Mach 
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putt it: "There is but one sort of constancy which 
embraces all forms of omstancy, constancy of con- 
nection (or of relation). The majority of the prop- 
ositions of natural sctenix express such constancies 
of connection: 'The tadpole is metamorphosed into 
a frog; chlorate of sodium makes itt appearance in 
the fonn of cubes. Rays of light are retilinear. 
Bodies fall with an acceleration of 9.81.' When these 
constancies are expressed in concepts we call them laws. 
Force (in the mechanical significance) is likewise merely 
a constancy of connections. When I say that a body 
A exerts a force on a body B, I mean that B, on 
coming into contraposition with A, is immediately af- 
fected by a certain acceleration with respect to A. 
The singular illusion that the substance A is the ab- 
solutely constant vehicle of a force which takes ef- 
fect immediately on B*s being contraposed to A is 
easily shaken. . . . The phrases, 'No matter 
without force, no force without matter,' which are 
all but abortive attempts to remove a self incurred 
contradiction, become superfluous on our recognizing 
only constancies of connection." 

Similarly Karl Pearson regards the scientific law "as 
a brief description in mental short hand of as wide a 
range as possible of the sequences of our sense-impres- 
sions" or experiences. "If the stone from my hand 
break a window, the cause of the broken window might 
very likely be spoken of as the moving stone. But al- 
though this usage is an approach to the scientific usage 
of the word cause, it yet involves in the popular esti- 
mation an idea of enforcement which is not in the lat- 
ter. That the stone moving with a certain speed must 
bring about the destructioi of the window is, I think, 
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the idea involved in thus speaking of the moving stone 
as the cause of the breakage. But were our perceptive 
organs sufficiently powerful, science conceives that we 
should see before the impact particles of window and 
particles of stone moving in a certain manner, and after 
the impact the same particles moving in a very different 
manner. We might carefully describe diese motions, 
but we should be unable to say why one stage would fol- 
low another, just as we can describe how a stone falls to 
the earth, but not say why it does. Thus scientifically 
the idea of necessity in the stages of the sequence — stone 
in motion, broken window — or the idea of enforcement 
would disappear; we should have a routine of experi- 
ence. When we speak however of the stage of a se- 
quence in ordinary life as causes, I do not think it is be- 
cause we are approaching the sdentilic standpoint, but 
I fear it arises from our associating, throu^ long 
usage the idea of force with the stone. . . . Force 
as cause of motion is exactly on the same footing as a 
tree god as cause of growth — both are but names to hide 
our ignorance of the why in the routine of our percep- 
tions. The necessity in a law of nature has not the 
logical must of a geometrical theorem, nor the cate- 
gorical must of a human law-giver; it is merely our ex- 
perience of a routine whose stages have neither logical 
nor volitimai order. In what we have termed second- 
ary causes (successive stages of the sequence) science 
finds no element of enforcement, solely the routine of 
eaqwrience." 

Within ceruin limits the psychic process, like die 
physical process, may be regarded as an activity, as a 
series of phenomena, as a sequence of antecedents and 
oonKquents, or as Pearson puts it, as a routine of experi- 
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ence. This actiinty of course should not be regarded 
as a metaphysical agency in the sense of a supersensuous 
soul, but as a successive series of psychic events. From 
a scientific standpoint the physical process is regarded 
as a series of successive physical events. Similarly the 
psychic process may be regarded as a series of succes- 
sive states consisting of psychic elements, presentative 
and representative. 

Fmal, and finite as the psychic process is, it has a 
series of antecedents and consequents. In so far as these 
can be traced, one can keep within the bounds of the 
psychic process only. Furthermore, in so far as the 
series of psychic antecedents and consequents persists 
we are fully justified in speaking of the whole series as 
a process, a form of activity, b short as mental activity. 

If by activity is understood the sequence of antece- 
dents and consequents, the position taken by some psy- 
chologists in declaring the mental, stream as inactive is 
unacceptable. There is activity in the psychic process, if 
by activity is meant not the popular belief in actual bonds 
between cause and effect, but mere sequence of antece- 
dents and consequents. The only difference we can 
find between them is the finality and finiteness as well as 
lack of invariable or necessary sequence of antecedents 
and consequents characteristic of the psychic process in 
contradistinction to the infinite series and invariable, 
necessary, or causal sequence, presented by the physical 
process. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE POSTULATES OP PSYCHOLOGlf 

WITH all Other sciences psydiology must 
postulate the existence of an external ma- 
terial world of space, time, and objects. 
Psychology does not inquire into the nature 
of these objects, as to what they are in themselves. This 
as we pointed out is the business of metaphysics, not of 
science. Psychology however does ask how we come to 
know the outside world; it inquires as to the process by 
which external reality comes to be presented in con- 
sciousness. 

The fact that psychology postulates an external ma- 
terial world and studies it in so far as it comes to be 
refiected tn consciousness, points to another postulate 
which psychology must assume in addition, namely, the 
existence of an inner world consciousness. This postu- 
late is peculiar to psychology, no other of the descrip- 
tive and objective sciences have to assume it. Although 
it is quite clear that without mind there can possibly 
be no study, no science, still this is but an indirect reflec- 
tion which none of the concrete sdences have to take 
into consideration. Of course, a chemist is required 
for chemistry, a physicist for physics, a physiologist 
for physiology, and so on, but the chemist, the physicist, 
the physiologist do not introduce themselves into their 
science. In all concrete sciences the mind is entirely 
projected into its object, it is the externa! object 
itself that has to be taken into consideration. In cmi- 
»o5 
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Crete aciencx consciousness is drowned in the object, b 
psychology, on the contrary, the object is drowned in 
consciousness. The chemist, the physicist, who will torn 
his attention to consciousness and introduce his psychic 
states, his moods, dispositions, and intentions as elements 
into his investigations will hardly be an exact scientist. 
Not so with the psychologist, he must take the inner 
world into account, he must deal with consciousness, 
with moods, with feelings. It is true that he must treat 
them as objects, but these objects, unlike those of other 
positive sciences, are after all of the inner subjective 
world of conscioasness. For the very essence of psy- 
chology is the taking account of phenomena of con- 
sciousness. 

In our last statement that psychology deab widi the 
'objective external world as reflected in consdousness 
another postulate is Implied. Besides the external and 
internal worlds, psychology also postulates the interre- 
lation of the two. 

This interrelation is not direct, it is not cme of ante- 
cedent, and consequent, but that of coexistence; for as 
we have already pointed out, the two series of phe- 
nomena, the mental and the physiological, must be as- 
sumed as concomitant, as running parallel to each 
other. If, however, by "the external world" we un- 
derstand the universe of objects exclusive of the func- 
tioning psycho-physiological processes then we may say 
that it stands to the phenomena of consciousness in re- 
lation both of sequence and coexistence. 

The objective external world enters into relation with 
consciousness only through the intermediacy of physio- 
logical nervous processes. Only on this condition can 
the external world enter into relation with ccHiscioui- 
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neas, and under special conditions beoMiie its direct 
object I take a dose of opium, mescal, or ra"n'!*^'t 
Indica, and have different haUudnadoas and illu- 
sions, mental activity is stimulated. The mind teems 
with sensations, images, ideas, feelings, emoticnu, 
moods; now the whole organiun is pierced by sharp 
pain, now it tingles with indescribable acute pleas- 
ure; now a charming vision appears, . a beautiful 
sttnery unrolls before the mind's eye, a feeling of per- 
fect heavenly bliss diffuses itself all over our consdous 
being; now a disgusting, ugly figure presents itself, a 
horrible scene is witnessed that plunges the mind into an 
abyss of misery. The current of consciousness is ac* 
celerated and it drives its waves with more vigor than 
ever. 

Instead of being accelerated, the current may be 
depressed and retarded even to such a degree as to 
plunge the mind into a deep sleep. Such retardation we 
And under the influence of bromides, or of anaesthetics, 
such as ether, chloroform, of hypnotics, such as sulfonal, 
chloral and others. We have here the a^on of a drug, 
of an external object on the physiological nervous pro- 
cesses with their psychic concomitants, in this case, 
however, the drug itself does not become the direct ob- 
ject of consciousness. Through the mere absorption of 
opium, cannabis or belladonna, we can know nothing of 
their constitution, we can know nothing of their color, 
of their size, of their weight, specific gravity and so 
on, we cannot possibly perceive them as objects. The 
states of consciousness which cannabis, for instance, gives 
rise to affords no knowledge of the external djjecdTe 
nature of the drug itself. 

A direct knowledge of an exttrnal object is acqiuied 
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througji the special senses. Y<mder is an object, «a 
inkstand. It stimulates the peripheral sense organ, the 
eye, the retina, the physiological processes aroused in 
the rods and cones are transmitted by the optic nerve 
and by the optic tracts to the visual centres of the occi- 
pital lobes, the functioning of which is accmnpanied 
by sensationB of sight. The wave of stimulation 
spreads from the visual centres to other centres closely 
associated with them. They too begin to function with 
more or less intensity, accompanied by images, ideas, 
thou^t, which constitute the perception of the ink> 
stand yonder. The combined activity, or function of a 
whole system of centres gives rise to the percept ink< 
stand along with its psychic fringe, with the stream of 
consciousness m which it is bathed. We see and know 
the inkstand. 

From a psychological standpoint the mode of action 
of the inkstand differs radically from that of the opium. 
The latter may be characterized as psycho-physiological, 
or even purely physiological, the former may be termed 
psydio-physical or psychological, perceptual. The one 
gives rise to perception, to knowledge of the external ob- 
ject, while the other does not. Both, however, agree in 
this that they can enter into relations with consciousness 
only through the intermediacy of phyuologjcal nervous 
processes. The two modes of actitui and their rela^ 
tion to consciousness may be represented by the follow- 
ing diagrams: 

I. Psycho-physical or perceptual relation. 

n. Psycho-physiological relation. 
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Fig. I 
II 




Fig. 11 

In fig. I, Ob. is the object stimulatiag S. the organ of 
sftecial soise, giving rise to physiological nervous 
processes with their concomitant psychic states ooaaid' 
tilting the subjective object which u objectified in tlie 
object yonder. In Fig. II, D. is the drug acting directly 
on the nervous centre the stimulated activity of whidi 
gives rise to the perception of an external object Ob. 
Thus we find that external physical and physiological 
processes are causally related, or stand to each otiier in 
relation of invariable or necessary sequence while the 
physiological and psychic processes stand in relation of 
coemstence. What the nature of this inter-relation is 
and how it is possible are problems for epistemology 
and metaphysics. Psychology must assume this inter- 
relation as its postulate. 

If psychology is to be a science at all, it must postu- 
late die uniformity of the phenomena with which it 
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deala. This we have pointed out in our second chapter 
when we discussed the subjea matter of psychology. 
We turn to it again in order to realize clearly its full 
meaning in psychology. Psychology, as we know, in 
addition to the external world of physical sci- 
ences, also postulates consciousness. Its postulate of 
uniformity is, therefore, far more complex than in other 
positive sciences. With physical science psychology must 
postulate uniformity of the external world, becauM it 
presupposes the physical sciences, and because the ex- 
ternal world forms the content and object of consdous* 
ness. This, however, is not sufficient I^ycfaology must 
also postulate the uniformity in the inner world of psy- 
cho-physiological, or mental phenomena. Were there 
no uniformity in the phenomena of consciousness, psy- 
chology, as a science would have been an impossibility. 
This, however, is not all. Psychology must also 
postulate the uniformity of relationship between the 
phenomena of the external and inner worlds. Definite 
physical processes must be concomitant mth certain well 
defined psychic states. Were this otherwise, the two 
series, the mental and the physical, would be out of 
joint, the relations of coexistence would no longer 
be obtained, and the two series would stand to 
each other in no relation at all ; thus noiae, for 
instance, would sometimes be smelled, sometimes 
tasted, and sometimes seen. Psychology as a science 
that deals with general laws, would certainly have 
been impossible. We would neither have been able 
to express to others our states of consciousness in 
uniform definite movements, nor would it have been 
possible for others to understand us, nor would it have 
been possible to call forth in others certain desired states 
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of conKHMiflitcss; in short, not only ptydiol(^ would 
have been an imposaibility, but also all human inters 
coarse. The myth of the tower of Babel would have 
been folly realized. Psychology must postulate urn- 
formity of interrelation of physical, physiological, and 
psychic processes. 
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MENTAL SYNTHESIS 



ONE of the fundamental principles of psy- 
chology is mental syHihesU. Objects that 
appear within the same consciousness are 
synthetized in a unity, if they are taken cog- 
nizance of. An object a may be presented to conscious- 
ness, and another object b may be aimiiariy perceived. 
They remain two and separate as long as con- 
sciousness does not take cognizance of their daaUty, 
of their being two objects, but as soon as the 
two appear m consciousness together and are perceived 
as two, they are by this very fact synthedzed into a 
unity. This is a point which may not possibly be so 
dear, and is also hard to realize for those who have 
been used to work in concrete sciences. The reason is 
diat the mind is accustomed to dwell on die object 
of thought, not on the function of thought itself, and is 
therefore used to take the object for the thought The 
confusion between die thought that possesses die ob- 
ject, and die object of thought is a fallacy that is as a 
rule committed by the intelligence trained to busy itself 
only with external (Ejects. Our reader sees, of 
course, through this fallacy, he knows dut the diing 
of the idea and the idea of tbe thing are not identical. 
The paper on which I write is white and is five inches 
wide and eight inches long, but my idea of the paper is 
neither white nor has it so many inches in width and 
length, 
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The same fallacy, however, is not so very obvious 
when it appears under a somewhat different guise. The 
object of thought has parts, therefore it is concluded 
that the thought of the object must also be made up of 
corresponding parts. Because the chain in the extenud 
world is made up of so many links, it is concluded that 
the idea of the chain is made up of so many ideas of 
links, and that the total sum of the ideas of the links 
forms the idea of the chain. The idea of the chain, 
however, is not a mere juxtaposition of so many ideas 
of links. The ideas of the links would have remained 
in the juxtaposed discimnected condition, had they not 
been connected and synthetized in one new idea, the idea 
of the chain. The word is made up of so many letters, 
but the sum of the letters is not the idea of the word. 
The phrase is made up of words, but the mere sum of 
the words does not make sense, does not form die idea 
of that sentence. 

It is of the utmost importance to fully and dearly 
realize this principle of mental synthesis. Many a mis- 
understanding in psychology is cleared up, by keeping 
this principle clearly before one's mind. We may say 
that it is one of the principal keys that gives us an en- 
trance into the science of psychology. A sum of sensa- 
tions, of ideas, of images, of feelings, etc., at once 
brought in consciousness as a sum is by this very fact 
synthetized by thought into a unity. The chair yonder 
is composed of many parts, it has four legs, a seat, a 
back, and each part in its turn is again made up of many 
parts. Each part, if represented in consciousness at all, 
has its corresponding idea, but the idea of these com- 
ponent parts, the idea of the chair is a whole, a unity, no 
longer being a conglomeration of parts. Objectively 
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considered, that man yonder is made up of many parts, 
of many organs, of many tissues, of millions of cells. 
To my consciousness, however, he is one, my friend 
John, 

An idea ts not made up of parts, as is the object of the 
idea. Before me lies a grain of wheat, I have a percept 
of it, I have an idea of that grain. The grain may be di- 
vided into halves, or quarters, and I can form an idea 
of a half, of a third, or of a quarter of a grain. la it 
possible to do the same thing with the idea? Can we sub- 
divide the idea of the grain in the same way as we did 
the grain itself? Can we have a half, a third, a quar- 
ter of an idea of the grain 7 One realizes the 
impossibility and absurdity of subdividing an idea. We 
can have an idea of a third of a pound, but it is absurd 
to talk of a third of an idea of a pound. A third of 
an idea is simply so much nonsense. But why is it ab- 
surd to subdivide an idea? Why is it nonsense to 
speak of having a half, a third, a quarter or any frac- 
tion or part of an idea? Evidently because an idea is 
essentially a synthesis, a unity, and has no parts. 

This synthesis, or unity is more or less clear when 
the percept, or idea is of such a nature as to be syn- 
thetized into a numerical unity, and be projected into 
the external world, such for instance, as the chair, the 
table, the house, or my friend John. It is, however, 
far less clear when thought includes many ideas, many 
percepts and the nature of the syntfaetized unity is mul- 
tiplicity. There are in my room four chairs. I pcr- 
cdve them as being four. Have I not four percepts, 
four ideas going to make up my idea of the sum of the 
chairs? Certainly not. What we have here is not four 
ideas, but one idea of there being four chairs. A sum 
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of ideas is not the sune thing as the idea of their snni, 
just as in algebra the sum of squares is not die same 
as the square of the sum. I think a sentence "I took 
a stroll in the forest yesterday morning." The sentence 
fonns a multiplidty of words, but in spite of all that 
multiplicity, the phrase appears in consciousness as one 
whole, as a syndietized unity. Synthetic unity is the 
essence, the backbone of thought. 

This synthetic unity of consciousness can be made 
still clearer by the following example. Let the reader 
imagine a row of men, each thinking one smgle word of 
the sentence : "We are standing here in a row." There 
is here a completely isolated series of ideas, but the 
words in the series will remain in their full isolation and 
as such will make no meaiung, no one sentence, as long 
as they will be confined to different disconnected 
thoughts, and not unified in die synthesis of one synthetic 
thought or of what I term moment-consciousness. 

To have the idea of a conglomeration, of a mul- 
tiplicity of objects, images or ideas, a synthedzing 
moment omsciousness is required, a moment-con- 
scioasness that should take cognizance of all these 
objects, images or ideas and synthetize them into 
a unity, the one idea of the many. The many words, 
the many ideas must be synthetized in CMie moment-con- 
sciousness before the idea of the sentence can emerge. 
This synthesis, in fact, is diat one idea. Ideas, images, 
thoughts, feelings do not a>me together, fuse into one, 
and make one idea. 

A book is a complex object, it is a conglomeration of 
pages, letters, words, lines, sentences, paragraphs, diap- 
ters. We can have an idea of half a bode, but it is 
certainly abnird to bav« half vi idea of « book. 
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It means nothing at all ; the idea itself has not 
been formed, and as such, as an idea, is totally 
absent. A separate synthesis in consciousness is requisite 
in order to have an aggregation, or association of ideas 
c<^nized as one. Ideas do not meet, assodate and form 
a unity, mental synthesis is required. Such a synthesis 
is always effected, whenever a moment-consciousness gets 
cognizance of many objects; in other words, sensations, 
ideas, feelings, images can only get unified in the syn- 
thesis of a moment-consciousness. Mental synthesis of 
psychic content in the unity of a moment-consciousness 
is a fundamental principle of psychology. 

It is the great and fundamental error of the asso- 
ciationists to overlook this all important element of 
synthesis in consciousness. They commit the fal< 
lacy of regarding a mechanical combination, or jux- 
taposition of ideas as making a "fusion," a synthesis, 
a uiuty. There is an idea of A, and there is an idea of 
B, therefore, it is tacitly assumed that there is the idea of 
A and B. This as we have shown is a fallacy. The 
associationists regard the idea of a sum as consisting of 
as many parts, but only "fused," as the sum itself. This 
is erroneous. The neglect of the element of mental 
synthesis and the consequent identification of the idea 
of the sum as a whole with the sum of ideas of the parts 
going to make up the external sum falsified the other- 
wise rich researches of the association school. The sig- 
nificance of mental synthesis in the moment-consciousness 
can hardly be overestunated. We shall return to the 
theory of the moment-consciousness and its mental syn- 
thesis further on. 

The question as to the nature of that mental syn- 
thesis does not fall within the province of psytholc^. 
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Like all other problems that refer to the ultimate na- 
ture of things and how they are possible, the problem of 
the inner nature of mental synthesis does not belong to 
science, but to epistemology and metaphysics. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THEORIES OF PERCEPTION 

THE theory of perception is fundamental both 
in normal and abnonnal paychology. All 
mental activities are intimately related with 
the process of perception. Our wills, our 
thoughts and our feelings relate to our experience of the 
outer world of things. Biologically regarded, the per- 
cept is of the most vital importance, inasmuch as it 
forms the medium between the individual and the outer 
environment. Psychologically, the percept reflects the 
external world and mirrors the conditions of life to 
which the given organism has to adjust itself. In fact, 
the percept may be regarded as the coin possessing the 
value of the external environment. In this respect we 
cannot help agreeing with Baldwin's statement : 
"The theory of perception is perhaps the most 
important as well as the most difficult problem in psy- 
chology. The interpretation of the higher processes of 
mind rests upon it and it underlies the body of our gen- 
eral philosophy. The great philosophies of the world 
take their rise from initial differences in die method of 
construing perception." 

In abnormal psychology the theory of perception is 
of the utmost importance, both from a theoretical and 
practical standpoint. Illusions, hallucinations, dream 
states, subconscious states, many states of dissociatimt 
depend for their explanation on the analysis of the pro- 
cess of perception. I have developed a theory of per- 
119 
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ception which may be characterized as the doctrine of 
primary and secondary sensory elements. This doc- 
trine is based on a close analysis of the normal process 
of perception and is substantiated by observations and 
experiments of abnormal mental life. 

Before however we state our view of pertxptlcm it 
may be well to make a review of what the principal 
psychological authorities teach on the subject. 

James Mill in discussing perception tells us: "The 
colors upon a body are different, according to its figure, 
its shape, and its size. But the sensations of color and 
the sensations of extension, of figure, of distance have 
been so often united, felt in conjunction that the sensa- 
tions of the color are never experienced without rais- 
ing the ideas of the extension, the figure, the distance in 
such intimate union with it, that they not only cannot 
be separated, but are actually supposed to be seen (ital- 
ics are mine). The sight, as it is called of figure, or 
distance, appearing, as it does a simple sensation, is in 
reality a complex state of consciousness, a sequence in 
which the antecedent, a sensation of color, and the con- 
sequent a number of ideas are so closely combined by 
association that they appear not one idea, but one sen- 
sation." 

Sully defines perception as a mental act that 'supple- 
ments a sense impression by an accompaniment or escort 
of revived sensations, the whole aggregate of actual 
and revived sensations being solidified or integrated into 
the form of a percept.' The revived sensations arc 
equivalent to James Mill's associated ideas and images. 
We shall point out later the confusion which generally 
prevails among psychologists and psychiatrists, when 
they talk indiscriminately of revived sensations and ideas 
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regarding the two as identical. 

Hoffding describes the process of perception "as the 
fusing of a reproduction and an actual sensation. The 
percept is thus conceived as compounded out of a rep- 
resentation and a sensation." 

Taine tells us that "Images associated with the sen- 
sations of the different simses, especially with those of 
sight and touch constitute acquired perceptions." 

Wundt regards the percept as a psychical compound 
of ideas or of revived sensations or images. In that 
respect his analysis differs but little from that of other 
psychologists who regard the ideas, images, and revived 
sensations as identical elements going to form the asso- 
ciated whole or psychic compound, the percept. 

Kulpe speaks of 'centrally excited sensations' regard- 
ing them as the ideas and the images of the psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists, and tells us that he avoids the 
use of 'ideas.' As far as perception is concerned he 
closely follows his master, Wundt, and talks of psychic 
compounds, of sensations and centrally excited sensa- 
tions which really are identical with the old ideas and 
images. 

Titchener follows closely Wundt and Kulpe, and re- 
gards the 'percept as a compound, or a complex of sen- 
sations,' of peripheral and of centrally initiated sensa- 
tions. In order to be explicit he hastens to tell us that 
there is no fundamental difference between the percep- 
tion and idea. "It is customary to speak of perception, 
when the majority of the simple processes in the com- 
plex are the result of stimulation of a sense oi^an, t. e., 
are peripherally aroused, and of idea when the greater 
number are the result of an exdtation within the brain 
cortex, *. e., arc centrally aroused. If I have a table 
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before me and my eyes open I am said to perceive the 
table; if I dose my eyes and think of what I saw, to 
have an idea of a table. But we have seen that the sen- 
sations aroused centrally do not differ as psychological 
processes from those aroused peripherally." This state- 
ment put in such an explicit form brings out clearly what 
may be designated as the psychologist's fallacy. The 
fallacy becomes specially apparent in the domain of ab- 
normal psychology. 

Baldwin witb hts characteristic breadth of compre- 
hension puts the subject of percepticHi on a wide basis: 
"Perception is the apperceptive or synthetic activity of 
mind whereby the data of sensatifMi take on the forms 
of representation in space and time; or it is the pnxxss 
of the constructicm of our representation of the external 
world." Baldwin does not commit himself to the or- 
dinary fallacy current among psychologists. 

Similarly James with his genius for psychological in- 
si^t tells us: "Tht consciousness of particular ma- 
terial things present to sense is nowadays called percep- 
tion." And again "Perception thus differs from sensa- 
tion by the consciousness of farther facts associated 
with the object of the sensation." He tells us further : 
"We certainly ought not to say what usually is said by 
psychologists and treat the perception as a sum of dis- 
tinct psychic entities, the present sensation namely, plus 
a lot of images from the past, all integrated together in 
a way impossible to describe. The perception is one 
8tat» of mind." 

We thus see that most of the psychoI<^sts regard the 
percept somewhat in Spcncerian terms as being made 
up of presentations and representatic»is, or as Spencer 
puts it as being 'pardy presentative and pardy represcn- 
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tative.' In other words, the percept is a compound of 
sensations and images, a synthesis of peripherally in- 
duced sensations and of images, or of ideas centrally 
excited. One principle underlies the current theory of 
perception, variously phrased by different psychologists, 
and that is the identification of ideational and sensory 
processes. 

The identification of ideational and sensory processes 
may be traced to Spinoza when he tells us in his Ethics, 
Prop. XVII., note, "The modifications of the human 
body, of which the ideas represent external bodies as 
present to us, we will call the images of things" and then 
in another place of Part II., Prop. XLIX., note, "In 
order to illustrate the point let us suppose a boy imagin- 
ing a horse and perceiving nothing else. Inasmuch as 
this imagination involves the existence of the horse, and 
the boy does not perceive anything which would ex- 
clude the existence of the horse he will necessarily re- 
gard the horse as present; he will not be able to doubt 
its existence, although he be not certain thereof. We 
have daily experiences of such a state of things in 
dreams." The images, according to Spinoza, are equiv- 
alent to sensations and percepts, unless counteracted by 
the more intense peripheral sensations which thus be- 
come the 'reductives' of the image, a doctrine afterwards 
fully developed by Taine. I may add that Spinoza's 
view of dreams is repeated almost verbatim by the great- 
est psychological authorities, all uncritically giving their 
assent to the current fallacy that the image is but a 
weakened sensation and that the sensation is an intensi- 
fied image. 

This theory of images and perceptitm is perpetuated 
through Hobbes, Locke, Hartley, Hume, James Mill 
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down to our times. 

Hobbes in his terse English puts it: "Imagination 
therefore is nothing but decaying sense and is found 
in men and many other living beings, as well in sleeping 
as waking." 

Xjodix derives his 'ideas' from 'experience,' but his 
'experience' is somewhat vague and broad, inasmuch as 
it flows from two fountain heads, — sensation and re- 
flection. "Let us then suppose the mind to be as we say 
white paper void of all characters without any ideas, 
how comes it to be furnished? ... To this I an- 
swer in one word from experience. . . . Our ob- 
servation employed either about external sensible ob- 
jects or about the internal operations of our minds, per- 
ceived and reflected on by ourselves is that which sup- 
plies our understanding with all the materials of think- 
ing. These two are the fountains of knowledge from 
whence all the ideas we have or can naturally have, do 
spring." Perception is usAd by Ixicke in a broader sense 
than what it is understood at present, as he uses per- 
ception for sensory experience as well as for the intro- 
spection of higher mental processes. He tells us, how- 
ever, that in either case "the mind has a power to revive 
perceptions which It has once had, with this additional 
perception annexed to them that it has had them be- 
fore." Locke evidently entertains the view that sensa- 
tions can be revived as original sensory experience and 
that the revived ideas do not differ, except for the addi- 
tion of pastness, from the original ideas derived from 
the great source of sensation. 

When we pass to Hartley and Hume the identifica- 
tion of sensation and idea is set forth with great ex- 
plidtness. In fact, it is taken as the fundamental prin- 
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ciple of their psychological systems. Thus Hartley 
postulates in his eighth proposition that "Sensations by 
being often repeated leave certain vestiges, types or 
images of themselves which may be called simple ideas 
of sensation," and correspondingly we have "sen- 
sory vibrations, by being often repeated, beget in the me- 
dullary substance of the brain a disposition to diminu- 
tive vibrations which may be called vibratiuncles and 
miniatures corresponding to themselves respectively." 
The vibratiuncle is the physical substratum of what we 
experience as an idea, and is a copy of the original 
vibration. The vibratiuncle is a weakened vibration, 
and the idea is a weakened sensation. 

Hume docs not burden himself with Hartley's vibra- 
tions and vibratiuncles, but still at the basis of his sys- 
tem we find the same fallacious psychological principle. 
"All our ideas" he says "are copies of our lively percep- 
tions or impressions." In other words, our sensations 
are lively impressions, while the ideas are only weakened 
perceptions, — the idea differs from the sensation only 
in intensity. There is no qualitative difference between 
sensation and idea. Ideas belong to sensory processes 
and do not differ as such from sensations. This view 
has since become the heritage of current psychological 
theories. 
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CHAPTER XX 

THE STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION OF THE PEKCEFT 

A.S in many other sciences, especially the ones 
of the purely mental variety, a good deal in 
psychology is traditional such for instance 
are the tripartite and bipartite division of the 
mind or the various classifications of the mental activi- 
ties. Of course, classifications as well as theories have 
their important function in sdence, but they should not 
be permitted to become a bed of Procrustes to the 
guests whom they shelter. 

It may sometimes be well to disregard established 
principles, classifications and time-honored traditions 
and study the facts from a somewhat different stand- 
point. We may then possibly see the facts in a new 
light and realize aspects and connections which are hid- 
den from the customary view of the phenomena. 

Suppose we take a mental cross-section of a moment 
of perceptual consciousness in the very act of formation 
of a percept. The whole perceptual moment may be 
said to be spread out before our mental gaze. We find 
sensory elements of a relatively intense character. Cer- 
tain sensory elements stand out first and foremost in 
consciousness, they are the very first to arrest the mental 
gaze and keep it steadily fixed on themselves. In the 
same view, however, we can also discern other elements, 
not so prominent, though equally sensory which, on ac- 
count of their lack of prominence, appear to be of a 
subordinate character. The whole tone of the percept 
126 
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is given by the qualitative aspect of the prominent ele- 
ments which seon to guide and fonn the organization 
of the percept. 

The general plan of the structure of the percept may 
be compared to that of the cell. A close examination of 
the cell reveals the presence of a central element, of a 
nucleus surrounded by cytoplasm with its meshwork, the 
cyto-reticulum. The nucleus forms the central and im- 
portant structure having the functions of assimilation 
and reproduction. The nucleus and cytoplasm, how- 
ever, are intimately related; the modification of <Hie 
aSects the other. Both nuclear and cytoplasmic struc- 
tures form one organized whole, one living cell. Sim- 
ilarly in the percept we find a group of sensory elements 
which constitute the nucleus, and a mass of other sensory 
elements, possibly the main mass, forming the tissue 
of the percept. The nuclear elements are more intense 
and appear to be predominant in the total mental state, 
— both however arc intimately ccmnected and go to 
form the living tissue of the percept 

The nuclear elements of the percept have the 
lead and seem to possess the organizing, the fer- 
menting power to assimilate the mass of subordin- 
ate elements and have them transformed into one 
unified organic whole. The slightest modification 
in the structure and function of the nuclear ele- 
ments brings about a change in the total cytoplasmic 
mass of the percept, giving rise to a different structure, 
to a different percept; and again, modifications of the 
cytoplasmic mass, so to say, a9ect the formation of the 
nuclear elements often resulting in a different percept. 
It requires however quite a considerable change in die 
subordinate elements to bring about a change in the per- 
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cept; while the sli^test modification of the nuclear 
elements, whether in quality or intensity, often brings 
about a fundamental transformation of the percept. 
The nuclear elements may be regarded as the sen- 
sitive, as the vital point of the perceptual system. We 
cannot displace nor can we modify the nucleus of the 
percept without profoundly modifying or even com- 
pletely destroying the life existence of the percept. 

We may point out here an important aspect of the 
percept, an aspect which has been neglected by the 
older psychologists, but which is now being more and 
more emphasized by the younger psychologists who lay 
more stress on the functional and biological side of 
mental life. Like the life of all organized beings, the 
life existence of the psychic state is for some reaction, 
for some adjustments to the conditions of the external 
environment. In the struggle for existence the animal 
organism must on pain of death be adjusted to the ob- 
jects of its external world. Now the central, nuclear, 
sensory elements awakened by external excitations give 
the cue for the reaction ; they form the sensitive organ- 
ization for the release of motor energy in definite direc- 
tions; they signify a definite object to which correspond 
definite motor tendencies with final reactions of adjust- 
ment. To the mouse the cat is not an object of contem- 
plation or an object of observation, on account of its 
sensory efiects, — the cat is an object to run away from. 
To the dog a cat is not an object of beauty, but some- 
thing to be run after. The sensory stimulations coming 
from the 'that,' which is mouse, is for the cat something 
to be on the alert, to jump after and to attadc 

The lower we descend in the scale of animal life, the 
more prominent do the motor reactions become. Where 
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life is predominantly of the instinctive type, the motor 
side of consciousness is more apparent. The fly at- 
tracted by the scent to deposit its eggs in decomposed 
meat;, the wasp that strikes the caterpillar in definite 
places paralyzing its nervous system, thus preparing 
food for the coming larva; the newborn infant starting 
to suck, when put to the breast — are good examples of 
motor reactions in response to smsory stimulations com- 
ing from external objects. A definite sensory stimulus 
is the trigger which releases a definite set of motor 
reactions. The fly, the bee is hardly conscious of the 
sensory characters of the honey; it is more likely that 
the sensory stimulations of the honey release the ap- 
propriate reaction of flying towards it. 

The bright colors of flowers developed in the course 
of natural selection for the fertilization of plants serve 
the same purpose ; they awaken definite responses use- 
ful both to plant and insect, as it is hardly probable that 
the insects are primarily attracted by the beautiful color- 
ing of the flowers. The visual stimuli awakening defi- 
nite sensory elements may be regarded as central and 
nuclear which in turn serve as a highly sensitive trigger 
to release definite systems of motor reactions. The effect 
is somewhat similar to that of the moth attracted by the 
flame, — the flame acts as a peripheral stimulus giving 
rise to sensory elements which form the sensitive trigger 
in the release of the reacti<m of circling around the 
flame, in spite of the harmful results. The moth reacts 
to bright objects in going towards them, but this partic- 
ular bright object, the flame, has not been provided for 
in the motor adjustments of the moth, hence the lack of 
adaptation, the going to the danger, instead of flying 
from it. 
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So apparently insignificant is the sensory ude and so 
predominant is the motor side with its almost mechan- 
ically fatal reactions, that some physiologists put the 
whole mechanism of excitation and reaction in the lower 
animals under the category of tropisms, which may be 
positive or negative, according as the animal goes to or 
from the particular stimulus. The sensory side is de- 
nied, the whole afiair is regarded as a delicate chemical 
reaction, such as the chemotaxis of leucocytes in the phe- 
nomena of phagocytosis observed in inflammations and 
bacterial invasions, or what is still simpler as the phe- 
nomena of heliotropism observed in the case of plants. 
This purely mechanical or chemico-physiological view 
may be crude and far fetched in the case of lower ani- 
mals, but it brings out strongly the predominance of the 
motor reaction in response to definite sensory excitations. 

The motor attitude of the animal towards the excita- 
tions of the external environment constitutes the pre- 
dominant part of its objective world. The reactions 
with their sensori-motor effects are part and parcel of 
the total percept. Sensori-motor life gives reality to the 
world of objects. The spatial, the resistant, the ma- 
terial character of objects depends on our motor reac- 
tions which give content and reality to the world of 
things. Activity gives the sense of 'physical' reality, 
the sense of material actuality, or of what is regarded 
as 'the really real.' In other words, sensori-motor re- 
actions with consequent kinxsthetic sensations may be 
regarded as constituting the very essence of the real, 
external, material world, — the world of external, mate- 
rial objects. 

The percept as we have pointed out forms one or- 
ganic whole, the constituent elements are iirmly inte- 
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grated into one living organization. In other words, 
just as the organism is not simply an integrated com- 
pound of cells, tissues and organs, but all those lower 
units go to fonn the higher living unit, the life of the 
organism as a whole, so we may say that the sensory 
elements arc not the same as the percept, they are ana- 
tomically found, on the autopsy of the percept, — -the sen- 
sory elements are the lower units that help to form the 
higher unit, the living percept. From a scientific stand- 
point, as the result of psychological dissection, the sen- 
sory elements going to make up the psychic compound, 
the percept, may be regarded as different from the total 
synthesis with its characteristic living activity and its 
peculiar form of perceptual consciousness. 

The constituent elements of the percept are not of 
the same definiteness and intensity. The central nuclear 
elements stand out more distinct, more definite, and con- 
sciousness lights them up with more power and inten- 
sity. They are like the mountain peaks — ^when glade 
and valley and mountain side are still immersed in dark- 
ness, the rising sun greets the mountain tops and plays 
and caresses them with its rays; when again the shades 
of evening begin to flit and gather over vale, ravine, and 
gulch, the rays of the setting sun long linger on the 
peaks taking of them their last farewell. The central 
nuclear elements are in the focus of consciousness, — 
they are the first to be met by the glance of the mental 
eye and are the very last to be left by it. Consciousness 
plays with its searchlight on the nuclear sensory ele- 
ments. The central nuclear elements are intense, dis- 
tinct, and definite, while the subordinate elements are 
of far less intensity, are often quite indistinct, are, so 
to say, on the fringe of consdousnesa; in fact, may evet\ 
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be entirely subconscious. And still indefinite, indistinct, 
and submerged as those subordinate elements are, they 
fonn the main content of the percept, giving it the 
fullness of reality. 

The nuclear elements form the cue of the total re- 
action, thus standing for the [articular object, forming 
the reality of the percept for the organism. No won- 
der then that the cue, though it may be the smallest por- 
d(xi of the percept, none the less forms for the organ- 
ism the most vital, the most significant aa well as tiic 
most constant part of the percept. The attitude, the 
total reaction of the organism depends on the slightest 
dif!erence in the cue, on the slightest change of the 
nuclear elements, since the apparently slight modifica- 
tion may often prove of great significance to the life 
existence of the organism, — it may be a matter of life 
and death. The nuclear elements constitute the signal, 
the sensitive tri^er for the release of definite reactions 
towards the changes of external objects. Hence the 
nuclear elements come to signify, in fact, to constitute 
the essence of the percept. 

A change of the subordinate elements of the percept 
docs not matter so much as the slightest modification in 
the quality or even in the intensity of the signal. This, 
of course, does not mean that the subordinate sensory 
elements are not psychologically and biologically of the 
utmost consequence to the organism, but they are not of 
that immediate importance as the focal, nuclear ele- 
ments appear to the consciousness of the organism. The 
nuclear elements, as signal, focus the interest of the ani- 
mal. We can well realize their vital importance, if we 
consider that the nuclear elements are the flag which in- 
dicates friuid or enemy, war or peace, life or death. 
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If we regard the percept statically, we may describe 
it figuratively as a psychic compound, the union of the 
elements having somewhat the character of a chemical 
combination. A new compound is formed possessing 
qualities of its own, different from those of the con- 
stituent elements. The sensory characteristics are pro- 
foundly modified in the synthesis, so much so that they 
cannot be directly discerned and can only be discovered 
by patient study. The elements do not exist freely, 
they are bound up in one indissoluble union of the per- 
cept. It seems, as if different qualitative states arise in 
the union, the qualities of the elements appearing, as if 
transformed by the effected synthesis. 

The percept forms a new compound in which the 
component elements are disguised and transformed by 
the qualitative aspect of the central elements. The 
subordinate elements become adapted to the active 
nucleus, and come out in the compound with sensory 
characteristics foreign to their nature. In the process 
of synthesis the subordinate elements become trans- 
muted and assume the sensory characteristics of the 
nucleus. To isolate the various elements out of the 
synthetized percept, the central elements must be shift- 
ed, — 4he subordinate elements must be made focal, giv- 
ing rise to new percepts, but at the same time making it 
possible to pass in review the various elements. In 
other words, the elements become revealed in propor- 
tion as we make of them signals, tn proportion as they 
become significant of the total percept with its sensori- 
motor reactions. 

The nuclear elements arc the most pronounced, the 
most prominent, as far as saturaticm of sensory quality 
is concerned. They have so much of their peculiar 
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aensoiy quality that they diffuse it into the other ele- 
ments, — the subordinate elements appear under the 
soisory form of the nucleus; they become assimilated 
by the nucleus, and are saturated with its sensory color- 
ing. This holds true not only in regard to saturation, 
but also in regard to sensory brightness. The central 
elements possess a sensory brightness far in excess of 
other elements, and hence liiey shed their sensory light 
on the more obscure, though no less important sensory 
elements. What however they illumine is not so much 
the peculiar sensory characteristics of those elements, 
but their own coloring with which they have saturated 
the total percept. 

The force of the central elements lies specially in the 
emotional or affective tone with which they are pervad- 
ed. They arouse an attitude towards the external world 
in general and to the special object in particular; Taine 
would call it a tendency. The individual is stimulated 
by those nuclear elements ; his whole attention is going 
out in direction to the. object that has excited them. 
The whole organism is invaded by the subtle influence of 
the nucleus giving rise to definite sensori-motor reac- 
tions, Intensifying the affective state which permeates 
the perceptual consciousness. 

Tlie affective state of the percept is not always 
obvious in cases of fleeting percepts, but it becomes 
manifest, when the central elements become temporarily 
fixed, the stress and strain of consciousness tending in 
one direction. The very changes occurring in the flicker- 
ing intensity of the nuclear elements tend to sharpen the 
situation, to enliven the interest, strain the attention, and 
be all agog so to say. The cat getdng a glimpse of a 
mouse, or the dog catching ught of the cat may be taker. 
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as good tUostTaticHu of the aflective states present in 
perceptual consciousness. The nuclear elements are the 
ones that are specially charged with affective or emo- 
tional states. 

Biolc^cally regarded, we can well see the importance 
of the central nuclear elements, the necessity of their 
standing out in consdousness as more prominent and 
more Intense than the rest of the sensory elements. Con- 
stituting the signal, they come to be the most significant 
part of die percept, for they announce what 'that* Is, 
they present the object, friend or foe, something to wel- 
come or something to flee from. The central nuclear ele- 
ments dius come to present objective reality, diey safe- 
guard the individual, they are the safety as well as the 
danger signal. The more delicately differentiated those 
safety-danger signals are, the more protected the Indi- 
vidual is In the struggle for existence. Tha more sen- 
sitive the Individual becomes to the least difference of 
the nuclear elements, the better adjusted will he be to 
the conditions of the external environment, and die bet- 
ter will be his chances in the process of survival of the 
fittest 

This brings us to the purposlveness of the percept. 
One of the important characteristics of the biological, 
process is the final cause, the purpose formed by natural 
selection out of chance variations, and leading to the 
preservation of that process, to the preservation of die 
Individual. We should therefore expect that In the 
psychic process which is the most highly developed bio- 
logical process, pnrposlveness, formed out of psychic 
chance variations, will be one of the most Important 
traits. In the course of phylogenetic and ontogenetic 
evolutitm some sensory elements, the ones to which 
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the organism is more sensitive, will be selected and 
become the indicators of the total percept, they will 
become the index, or better to say the pain-pleasure flag, 
die safety-danger signal. The centtal elements will 
thus be the most prominent, the most intense for diat 
particular state of perceptual consciousness. The na- 
ture and character of the elements will vary with the 
organization of the species and the individual. The 
dog will become more sensitive to variations of his ol- 
factory sensations, while man will show mariced sensi- 
tivity towards delicate differences of his \^soal sensory 
elements. 

The great sensitivity of the nuclear elements is sig- 
nificant, in so far as they lead to better adaptation and to 
more successful reactions. It is not of any consequence 
for the cow to gaze at the stars, for the pig to observe 
die phases of the moon, but it is a matter of importance 
for them to perceive any signs of food, or the approach 
of a beast of prey. The heavenly bodies are non-exis- 
tent for the brutes, because of lack of all reactions of 
adaptation, while food and predatory beasts are easily 
detected, because of the vital reactions hound up in 
the elements of the percept of which the nuclear ele- 
ments form the signal. It is on account of the vital 
reactions that the perceptual nucleus plays such a prom- 
inent part and takes the lead of all die other elements. 
As I have pointed out in a former work: "The 
psychic state is for some reaction and that sensory ele- 
ment which gives the cue for the formaticm of the psy- 
chomotor elements, leading to some g^ven reaction is, 
for the time being, the center, the nucleus of the total 
state." 
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PRIMARY AND SECONDARY SENSORY ELEMENTS 

IF we inspect the percept more closely, we find diat 
there is some important difference in the character 
of the various constituent sensory elements. The 
central elements forming the nucleus of the per- 
cept are given directly by the sense-organ stimulated 
by its appropriate sensory stimuli, while die subordinate 
sensory elements are given indirectly, — they cannot be 
traced to appropriate sensory stimuli exdting those par- 
ticular sense-organs on the activity of which those sub- 
ordinate elements depend for their manifestation. In 
perceiving the lump of ice I can see the color, the size, 
the volume, the nnoothness, the transparency, the dis- 
tance, and even the weight and coldness. Now what 
I can see directly is only the color, transparency, size, 
as pven immediately by the stimulated sense-organ, by 
the visual sensations and image on the retina. Whence 
then come the rest of the sensory elements so distinctly 
experienced? They are not memory elements, — they 
have the same sensory characters as the elements given 
by the direct impression of the sense-organs. It is not 
that on perceiving a certain transparent object we r«- 
member its volume. Its distance, its smoothness, its re- 
sistance, we perceive all that in sensory terms. They 
are not images, ideas, or representations — they are sen- 
sations. The central sensory elements may be termed 
direct or primary, while the subordinate elements may 
be termed indirect or secondary. The percept then may 
137 
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be regarded as consisting of two classes of elements of 
sensations, the primary and secondary sensory ele- 
ments.* 

The secondary sensory elements are not images, nor 
ideas, nor representations, different terms employed for 
the same state by various writers, the secondary ele- 
ments of the percept are essentially sensations. Now 
sensations are qualitatively different from images, ideas 
or representations. The image of a light does not 
shine, the idea of a voice does not sound, and the rep- 
resentation of a perfume does not smell. A sensation, 
or presentation as it is sometimes termed, differs from 
an image or representation qualitatively, fundamentally. 
The sensation or presentation is ^ven as immediate ex- 
perience, while the image, the representation is essen> 
tially mediate, it is a mental substitute for the immedi- 
ate experience of the sensation. The idea or image 
bears the same relation to the sensation as a photc^raph 
bears to the original, or rather as a symbol to the thing 
it represents. Ideas, images, representations substitute, 
represent sensations, but they are not sensations. A 
sensory process is fundamentally different. A sensation 
is not an intense idea, nor is an idea a weak sensation. 
Ideas differ far more qualitatively from sensations than 
visual sensations, for instance, differ from olfactory sen- 
sations. There is not a particle of evidence to sub- 
stantiate the view that ideas or images are copies of sen- 
sations in the sense of being weak sensations or 'centrally 
excited sensations.' There is nothing of the sensory in the 



*It may be well here to point out tbat the doctrine oi primary 
and secondary sensorf elements advanced by me has notlURK in 
common with the pnmaiy and secondary Qualities of the ^Atj 
ps^holo^sts, 
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-idea. The -weaJcett Mnsation cinnot compare with the 
moft rivid repmentatioiL 

The laboratory ezperiments oa that tobjcct 
(Mumterberg and Kulpe) are incoochuive aa they 
either deal with tooompletely perceived iropreiairas, 
or with minimal sentad(m9. In either case the per- 
cept is inoxnplete and oncertain. Kiilpe himself is 
forced to admit that ideas or 'centrally excited sensa- 
tions' as he terms them "cannot be regarded as simT4e 
revivals of peripherally exdted contents, if only for the 
reason, that th«r remaining attributes are very rarely 
indeed identical with those of perception." He then 
goes on making a fatal admission : "The most striking 
evidence of disparity is perhaps afforded by intensity. 

. . . It is only in special cases that centrally ex- 
cited sensations can rise fnxn their accustomed faint- 
ness to the vividness of sense perception. We then speak 
of them as hallucinations ( ?} ; and they enter into a 
<fisastrous competition with the real material of per- 
ception, completely transcending the boundary line 
which so usefully divides it from the material of imag- 
ination." Kiilpe admits that there is no intensity to tbe 
image, that there is no variation in 'intensity' of images, 
an 'attribute' characteristic of percepts. Psycholo^c- 
aUy regarded, this in itself shows the qualitative differ- 
ence between image and percept. 

In siHte of the fact that Bergson is interested in psy- 
chology from a purely metaphysical standpoint, he nev- 
ertlidefs has some excellent remarks on memory and on 
the qualitative difference between image and percept. 
Although he is wrong in supposing that the image may 
be prolonged and projected into perceptual consdous- 
ness, he none the kss emphasises stron^^y the qaalita- 
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tive difference of the two. If I understand him arigM 
he is opposed to the view of identification of memory 
images with sensations. A memory image is not a weak- 
ened sensation. "The absurdity" says Bergson "be- 
comes patent when the argument is inverted (although 
this ought to be legitimate on the hypothesis adopted) , 
that is to say, when the intensity of the sensation is de- 
creased instead of the intensity of the pure memory be- 
ing increased. For, if the two states (memory-image 
and sensation) di&er merely in degree, there should be a 
given moment at which the sensation changed into a 
memory. If the memory of an acute pain, for instance, 
is but a weak pain, inversely an intense pain which I feel 
will end, as it grows less, by being an acute pain re- 
membered. . . . Never will this weak state ap- 
pear to me to be the memory of a stnmg state. Mem- 
ory is something quite different." 

Ideational and penxptual processes cannot be identi- 
lied. The two are qualitatively different: the sensation 
has intensity, the image lacks it. We may point out 
the main differences of sensation and image, {a) A 
sensation has intensity, an image totally lacks it. (fr) 
An image is a reproduction or rather a representation, 
a symbol of a sensation, but no sensation represents 
another; a sensation, unlike an image, is not mediate, 
but immediate experience, (c) A sensation bears At 
mark of externality, an image lacks it. Finally (d) a 
sensation cannot be called up at will, while an image 
is independent of [wripheral stimulations of external ob- 
jects and is usually under the amtrol of the will. No 
sensation differs so much horn another aa die image dif- 
fers from its corresponding sensation. 

Sensory elements and their tyntfaais, the percept, 
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have motor tendencies, while the image or idea haa not 
any motor tendencies. The reason why every image 
and idea has been made ideo-motor is because images or 
representations have been regarded as sensory in char- 
acter, as weakened sensations, as 'sensationalettea' bo to 
say. Bergson clearly sees the qualitative difference of 
the two; he insists on the non-motor character of the 
image in contradistinction to the strongly motor char- 
acter of the sensation and the percept. Recently Thcm- 
dike laid great stress on the psychological fallacy of 
regarding images and ideas as motor in character. This 
fallacy is essentially due to the current identification of 
presentativc and representative elements. 

To refer as Kiilpe does to a hallucination as an inten- 
sified image is to reason in a circle and at the same time 
to be in sad contradiction with facts. A hallucination 
may be regarded as a fallacious percept, but it is not 
on that account an image; a hallucination ia a percept 
and is essentially sensory in character. The fact of a per- 
cept being fallacious does not in the least imply that it 
is 'imaginary' and not sensory. 

The ambiguity of the word 'imaginary' has not a 
little contributed to the psychological fallacy helping 
towards the confusion of image and sensation. 'Imapn- 
ary' is used in the common sense meanbig not corre- 
sponding to any external reality, or in the psychological 
sense of consisting of those internal events or processes 
known as images or ideas. Now 'imaginary* used in 
the sense of lack of an external object by no means im- 
plies the psychological sense of consisting of images. A 
hallucination is commonly said to be imaginary in the 
sense of not having an objective reality, but we have to 
prove yet that it consists of images. 
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The theories of illusions, halludnationa u wdl as 
of dream states and hypootic halludnatioiu are viti- 
ated tiy that fundameatal psychological fallacy. As 
a matter of fact hallucinatioiis are not made np 
of images, but of sensory elements; while on the 
contrary hypnotic hallucinadons are not made up of 
sensory elements, but of images. Halludnations axe not 
due to 'images' but to actual sensations. Psycho- 
logically regarded, hallucinaticMU do not differ in their 
make-up from ordinary percepts. Ideas and images are 
not possessed of magic virtues, and with all the fancy 
work about them, they cannot display sensory quali- 
ties. The image or idea is that bloodless, shadowy, 
flattering affair which can no more attain the life of a 
srasation tiian a written letter can attain the power of 
sound. Had it been otherwise the world would have 
been a large asylum for images to play their pranks in. 

We may quote Stout as one of the few psychologists 
who seem not to accept the current psychological doc- 
trine. In his 'Analytic Psychology* he tells us 'that 
complex per<xption does not consist in a given impres- 
sion reviving a duster of faint images of previous im- 
pressions.' And again "impressi<Hial revival does not 
in the least countenance the theory that ideas are merely 
faint revivals of impressions. On the contrary, it tenda 
strongly in the oppo^te direction. It shows that a 
revived impres»on is itself an impression, and not an 
idea." In his 'Manual of Psychology' he says 'that at 
bottom the distinction between image and percept is 
based on a difference of quality.' And again, "per- 
cepts and images possess a relative independence. This 
can be accounted for, if we suppose that the nervous 
tracts excited in perceptual process are not wholly coin- 
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cideot with tbow excited in ideational procesa." 

The elements of the percept are not ideadooal, not 
imaginary, they are essentially sensory. The perceptual 
daaeots are synthetized into one percept. To take our 
stock example, the ice. The lump of ice is experienced 
as one object with numy qualities each of which fur- 
nishes reapectively its sensory quota towards the forma- 
tion of the whole of the perceptual experience. We see, 
we perceive the hard, heavy, smooth, resistant body of 
ice, — all the elements have alike the intensity of sensa- 
tion. The hardness, the smoothness, the bodily resist- 
ance are perceived by the visual sense and are visual, 
but as such they, of course, differ from the sensations ex- 
perienced by their appropriate sense organs, as when 
for instance the same sensatitms are given by touch or 
by muscular and kinesthetic sensations. Those muscu- 
lar and tacto-motor sensations appearing as visual are 
not memory-images, but they are actual sensations, they 
are secondary sensations ; they are .secondary sensory 
elements which give the fullness of omtent to the per- 
cept, having visual sensory elements as its nucleus. Un- 
like memory-images, secondary perceptual elements 
have the immediacy of sensory experience. Remem- 
bered sensory qualities are not immediate experiences 
given in the object of perception. 

If we turn to pathology, we iind that cases closely 
ccmfirm oar view. In certain mental diseases the pa- 
tient can perceive the various qualities, although he can- 
not represent them to himself. In other cases the pa- 
tient can clearly and vividly represent objects in all thar 
details, but he cannot perceive the objects, when direct- 
ly confronted with them. Clinical cases, even if we 
exclude all facts from introspective study, clearly point 
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to the qualitative difference of image and sensation, 
irrespective' of the assumption of localization — they 
may be due to the functicm of different brain struc- 
tures, or to different processes of the same brain struc- 
tures. In the light of recent research it Is more likely 
that the neuron structures underlying ideational pro- 
cesses differ from those subserving sensory processes. 
Whichever view however we entertain in regard to the 
anatomical structures all the facts go to prove that 
image and sensation are qualitatively diferent psychic 
events. 

The percept is not ideatioueU, but sensory. There 
are no memory-Images in perceptual consciousness, al- 
though the latter may be closely associated with idea- 
tional processes. Such ideas, however, are on the fringe 
of the perceptual consciousness and do not constitute the 
essence of the percept. The percept consists of sensory 
elements, primary and secondary. The primary ele- 
ments are initiated directly by incoming peripheral stim- 
ulatitMis, while the secondary sensory elements are 
brought about indirectly, through the medlacy of the 
primary elements, the secondary elements themselves 
being really derived from sense-organs others than the 
ones directly stimulated by the peripheral excitation. 

If the percept is visual, and F stands for the visual 
physiological processes, A for the auditory, O for the 
olfactory, M muscular, K kinesthetic, T for tactual 
physiological processes; then let Ft, Af>, 0>, K', 
Tt stand for Ac primary sensory elements; and let 
F», O*, Mt, K; Ji stand for the secondary sensory ele- 
ments, then the total percept may be represented by the 
formula F'OiMtKtT: Since all the other elements ap- 
pear in the vitaal percept under the visual aspect, we 
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may represent Ae percept by the formuh: F^MyO** 

The secondary sensory elements, though fornung 
the main content of the percept, are apparently of 
a visual nature, and still they really belong tt> qualita- 
tively different realms of sensations. This clearly re- 
veals their origin and nature: the secondary sensory 
elements are not visual, but they become so by being 
initiated through the visual sense. In other words, sec- 
ondary sensory elements are not peripherally initiated. 
Are they then centrally excited sensations? No. They 
can only be induced by an external stimulus. But that 
external stimulus must act indirectly, through another 
sense-organ. 
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SECONDARY SENSORY ELEMENTS AND HALLUCINATORY 
PERCEPTION 

IN stimukttng a sense-organ we not only get sen- 
sory elements characteristic of that particular senae. 
but also sensory elements belonging to other sense- 
organs which have not been stimulated. What 
really takes place is this : the external excitation acting 
<m a particular sense-organ produces its appropriate sen- 
sations, but the peripheral physiological process diffuses 
or rather to say gets irradiated along other neurons of 
other sense structures, awakening their appropriate sen- 
sations. Such sensations, not being directly but indi- 
rectly peripherally initiated should be regarded as sec- 
(Hidary sensations. 

The phenomena of secondary sensations are well 
known in psychological literature. Some psycholofpsts 
following the general fallacy of confusing image and 
sensation describe vivid images succeeding sensations 
under die category of secondary sensations. Barring 
such confusion we may say that the pure phenomena of 
secondary sensations are essentially sensory in character. 
When a sensation due to the stimulation of a pen[^- 
eral sense-organ, instead of being followed by a train 
of association of ideas is followed by another sensa- 
tion belonging to the domain of another sense-organ, 
the phenomenon is known as that of synxsthesia or of 
secondary sensations. 

One image or representation relating to a sensation 
146 
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of one Koae-oTgin nujr be asiodatsd md bring ki iX» 
tnm of associations any other image relating to any 
other sensation of any other sense-organ. The series 
of ideas or images is a reprodnction of stimulated 
sense-organs with dieir accompanying sensations, the 
ideas running parallel to the ori^nal psycho-physiolog- 
ical processes, somewhat on the Spinozistic principle 
of 'Ordo et connexio iJearum idem ett ac ordo et eon- 
nemo rerutn.' And again in other cases, when not re- 
producing a previous series of sensory experience, the 
series of associated images may be more irregular and 
apparendy capricious — a process usually described as 
the work of fancy, or imagination. A sensation or 
image then may be followed by any series of images 
without die intermediacy of external excitations and 
peripheral physiological processes. A sensation, how- 
ever, cannot be followed by a series of sensations with- 
out the intermediacy of external stimulations. A sen- 
sation can only be initiated by its own appropriate stim- 
ulus and by its own specialized peripheral physiological 
processes. The smell of a rose does not by simple as- 
sociation give rise to a series of sensatitHis of touring in 
an automobile, nor does the eating of beefsteak give rise, 
through association, to the hearing of a symphony. In 
other words, there is an internal association of images or 
ideas, but there is not an internal association of sens^t- 
tions. Images once bom can be reproduced endlessly 
and at will, sensations die almost immediately after they 
are bom and must be renewed every time under the 
same conditions of external stimulations. BrieSy stated, 
there is memory for images, but not for sensations. Sen- 
sations are independent, images are interconnected. 
If we represent sensations by A, B, C, D and sym- 
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bolize images by a, b, c, d, the J, B, C, D have no 
relations to one another, but each one bears a definite 
rektion to each corresponding image, J to a, B to b, C 
to e, D to d, and so with the rest of the series. Sensa- 
tion A will arouse image a which in turn may arouse 
the whole train of images, b, c, d, but A cannot g^ve rise 
to any of Ae sensations B, C, D. The image series 
a, b, c, d can be reproduced at will, in fact after a series 
of repetition the whole chain of links may rattle off 
against will, but nothing of the kind occurs in the case 
of sensations. Sensations do not fonn links in a chain 
which becomes automatic after many reproductions. 
Repetition of sensations does not form associated series; 
sensations maintain their independence. 

The difference between image and sensation in re- 
spect to association ts, psychologically regarded, appar- 
ently flawless. Unfortunately as It is usually die case 
with flawless generalizations and descriptions of phe- 
nomena observed under normal conditions, riiere is an 
ungracious 'abnormal' that refuses to fall into line. 
There are cases apparently abnormal from the psycho- 
logical standpoint, cases which refuse to be gathered 
into the normal psychological fold; these cases seem to 
run counter to all normal psychological introspection. 
The sensations seem to run riot, — instead of being 
linked with their respective Images they really call up 
associated sensations; these are the so-called sound-phot- 
isms or light-phonisms, and similar odd combinations. 
It is true the sensations are rather awkwardly assod- 
ated. One sensation always calls forth only a particu- 
lar sensation and no odier one, and besides the called 
forth sensation does not belong qualitatively to the same 
(Jomaio widi the one that hay initiated it, It i* alfo 
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tnie that die sensations ^ow their lack of sociable char- 
acter by not entering Into any association with any other 
sensation, and that, unlike images, no associative series 
can possibly be formed. Still the fact remains that a 
sensation can and does call forth another sensation. Evi- 
dently sensations can enter into associatire bonds. 

Such psychic states appear uncanny and are regarded 
as abnormal. The phenomena are regarded as freaks 
belonging to the domain of pathology. Now curiously 
enough our study reveals the fact that what has been re- 
garded as the pathological and excepitional turns out to 
be the ordinary and the nonnal. The stone which the 
builders neglected has become the comer stone. T^e 
exception has turned out to be the rule. Far from be- 
ing the case that secondary sensations are rare and ab- 
normal, they are quite common, since they constitute 
the very flesh and blood of the percept. Secondary sen- 
sations constitute the texture of the percept. The rea- 
son why they appear so strange is just because they are 
so common and so familiar. 

The secondary sensation, when appearing alone out 
of its perceptual complex, cannot be recognized as the 
old familiar attendant belonging to the indissoluble 
retinue of the humdrum percept. Dissociated from its 
perceptual sphere the secondary sensation appears 
ghostly, hallucinatory. As a matter of fact the second- 
ary sensation, hallucinatory and spooky as its manifesta- 
tions are, constitutes part and parcel of perceptual ex- 
perience. In fact, the main content of the percept con- 
sists of hallucinatory secondary sensations. Percepts and 
hallucinations are of the same grain. A percept is a 
hallucination with the primary nuclear sensory elements 
present, a hallucination is a 'real' per<»pt with the pri- 
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maf7 sensory elements absent. 

When secondary sensory elements become dissociated 
from the perceptual synthesis with the primary sensory 
elements, the elonents, thus dissociated, not being re- 
lated to any peripheral physiological process of their ap- 
propriate sense-organ, are regarded as central phe- 
nomena, as secondary sensations which are described 
as unusual, abnormal events of mental life. What, 
however, is abnormal is not the secondary sensation 
per se, but the fact of its dissociation. A secondary sen- 
sory element dissodated from its perceptual system be- 
comes manifested as a secondary sensation. 

Secondary sensatimis are free secondary sensory ele- 
ments, dissociated from the perceptual ablegate into 
the synthetic unity of which they enter as important 
components forming the organic whole of the penxpt. 
When appearing isolated, secondary sensations are the 
simplest form of hallucinations which become more and 
more complex as the secondary sensory elements, dis- 
sociated from the primary elements, become manifested 
in complex systems. Hallucinations are systems of sec- 
ondary sensations or of secondary sensory elements. 

Sensory elements are, as a rule, not free, they usually 
appear as perceptual compounds, and this holds specially 
true of secondary sensory elements. When, therefore, 
dissociated from their perceptual compounds, they ap- 
pear as ^osts of the 'real* percept, as hallucinations. To 
quote from a pre^nous work of mine: **The integra- 
tion of the groups and especially of the secondary pre- 
sentative groups is not of that unmodifiable organic 
character. Around a nucleus formed by a group, or 
combinations of groups of primary elements, groups of 
secondary sensory elements become aggregated, and die 
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total aggregate gives rise to a consolidated and unified 
system of groups, resulting in a percept. In perceiving 
the chair yonder only the visual sensations constitute 
the true sensory groups that form the nucleus of the 
percept. The other psychic groups that are crystallized 
round the percept, sndi as weight, resistance, volume, 
size, shape, distance are really visuo-tacto motor groups; 
they are largely tacto-muscular groups tinged by the 
sensory quality of the nucleus; they are tacto-motor 
groups sensorially visualized, seen indirectly. Though 
these secondary sensory groups are firmly integratedi 
still their integration is not of such a character as not 
to become disintegrated and rearranged into new sys- 
tems of groups. Such a disintegration is no doubt 
effected with difficulty, but it is by no means hn- 
pjossible. 

Perceptual compounds, unlike sensory, admit of de- 
composition into elementary primary and secondary 
sensory groups. The component elementary sensory 
groups can be experienced separately under differ- 
ent cmditions and circumstances. We can close our 
eyes and walk up to the object of pcrceptiwi, say the 
chair, and thus experience the free muscular sensati<Mil 
of distance, or we may push our hand against the chair 
and experience the sensation of resistance, or take the 
chair in the hand and experience the muscular sensations 
of weight and shape. The primary and secondary 
groups going to make up the percept can be isolated by 
withdrawing the organizing nuclear group of primary 
sensations, thus bringing about a disintegrati(m of tilie 
particular ag^egate. 

"If we inspect more closely this process of isolation, 
we find that the constituent secondary sensory groups 
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are not really isolated, so as to stand out all by diem- 
selves. What actually happens in this seeming process 
of isolation is simply the formation of a series of new 
perceptual aggregates in which the particular sensory 
groups that are isolated and specially brought out be- 
come the nuclei, the foci. For in the perceptual aggre- 
gate it is always the character of the nucleus that is 
specially brou^t out, and it is the nuclear aggregate 
that tinges with its sensory color all the other aggre- 
gates. To revert to our previous example, to the per- 
cept chair. In passing the finger over the chair, the 
toudi may form the nucleus of the moment, but around 
this primary nuclear sensory group other secondary 
sensory groups, such as thermal and muscular sensory 
elements become organized to form the synthesis of the 
perceptual moment. If we try to find out the shape of 
the chair by a series of touches, we really form a series 
of percepts, the sensory nuclei of which are not visual, 
but tacftwnuscular in their nature. A sensory group 
then cannot in reality appear in a purely isolated form." 
In other words, sensory elements appear in groups,* 
and this holds specially true of secondary sensory ele- 
ments or of secondary sensations. Secondary sensations, 
though present in every percept, rarely appear in iso- 
lation. TTie affinity of secondary sensory elements to 
run into compounds becoming synthetized with primary 
elements makes it difficult to observe them, except in the 
peculiar phenomena of synzsthesia and in the abnormal 
states of hallucination. 

'James lays stress on this fact of proupins of sensory dements : 
"All brMM proctsset art such as gtve nse to nhat w* may call 
Figwred Conteiotutuss. If parts u-« imdiated at all, dter w 
Irradiated in consistent STStems and occasion thoughts of definite 
objtets, not mere hodge-podge of elements," 
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If secondary sensadona are simple hallncinationa, 
hallucinations are compound secondary sensations. As 
we have pointed out a close examination of hallucina- 
tions shows them to be systems of secondary sensations 
dissociated from their primary nuclear elements. In 
states of dissociation a peripheral stimulation with its 
physiological process and concomitant primary sensory 
elements may become dissociated from systems of sec- 
ondary sensory elements which alone stand out in con- 
sciousness as hallucinations. A close examination re- 
veals the presence of some obscure pathological condi- 
tions which by irritation and by irradiation awaken sec- 
ondary sensory elemoits giving rise to full fiedged hal- 
lucinations. 

In the cases of hallucinations investigated by me I 
have found pathological processes which gave rise to 
sectmdary sensations crystallized into hallucinations. 
Thus one of my cases suffered from auditory halluci- 
nations. The patient heard voices telling her all kinds 
of disagreeable things. She complained that the voices 
came not through the ear, but through a spot located 
over the Fallopian tubes. An examination of the ear 
showed nothing abnormal. Physical examination re- 
vealed nothing abnormal in any of the other sense or- 
gans. The Fallopian tubes, however, were very tender 
and painful to pressure. The patient suffered from 
an old chronic salpingitis. The hallucinations, which 
were of a sexual character, became more severe at reg- 
ular intervals coinciding with monthly periodidties. 

One case of mine suffered from visual hallucinations. 
He saw spirits, ghosts and visions of saints. When he 
travelled in a car, he could see littie men with benevo- 
lent faces, and for some religious reason he regarded 
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them as sainta who came to hts help. He coutd see 
them splitting the rocks and disappearing there, or 
sometimes the rocks split open and the saintly tittle men 
came to the surface. Occasionally apparitions of the 
dead visited him. The visions were never quiet, but 
always in motion, they did not stay long and rapidly 
disappeared, giving rise to new visions. An examina- 
tion of his spedal sense-organs showed nothing abnor- 
mal. The sense of touch, pressure and kinesthetic sen- 
sibility manifested peculiar abnormalities. The skin of 
die body was very sensitive and that of the scalp was 
extremely tender to touch. The patient could not bear 
any pressure of the scalp and was mostly bareheaded, 
though he was very sensitive to draughts and to changes 
of temperature. Occasionally he experienced a tense 
of formication all over the body, especially in the scalp 
and in the region of the neck, the muscles of which were 
extremely sensitive to pressure. Now when the head 
was inclined to one side or pressed hard or kept in a 
tense state for a couple of minutes at a stretch, he could 
see spirits floating in the air, he could see the little men 
with their saintly faces coming out of the ground and 
disappearing into it again. 

One case of functional psychosis, with epileptoform 
attacks presenting phenomena of dissociated states with 
distinct tendencies toward the formation of multiple per- 
sonality, suffered a good deal from auditory hallucina- 
tions. It will take too much space to give an account of 
the details of the different seizures and of the various 
dissociated states manifested by the patient. For our 
present purpose it is enough to refer to the hallucina- 
tions. The patient complained that she could hear 
voices talking to her, her mother and brothen commu- 
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□icating with her from a distance. An examination of 
the auditory apparatus proved it to be in excellent con- 
dition. In this case the phenomena of unconscious 
phonation were quite well developed, the patient was 
observed to move her lips and whisper — the whisper 
becoming sometimes quite loud so that many words 
which the patient referred to the voices of the mother 
and brothers were really uttered by the patient. An 
examination of the eye revealed the presence of an 
astigmatic ccmdition and a limitation of the field of 
vision. When the patient was made to count or to read 
aloud or when absorbed in a conversation, die auditory 
hallucinations ceased. The auditory hallucinations con- 
siderably diminished, both in frequency and intensity, 
when the astigmatism was corrected by eye glasses. 

Similarly in another case the patient suffered from 
auditory hallucinations. Here the patient was observed 
talking to himself. This was so pronounced that now 
and then he himself became conscious of the fact that 
he was talking to himself. He describes this experience 
of automatic talk which seems to be uncontrollable and 
of which he is often unconscious by the term of 'auto- 
vocalization.' In this case the patient now and then 
can catch himself telling things to himself which he 
takes for the voices of other people as he is then con- 
scious of the hearing, but not of the utterance of the 
words and phrases. This, however, is not always the 
case; in fact in a good many cases where unconscious 
phonation is present, as, for instance, in the case of the 
patient with the epileptiform seizures described above, 
the patient is entirely imconscious of the fact of 'whis- 
pering.' When attention was drawn to the phenom- 
enon, the whisper and the hallucination disappeared. 
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Another patient of mine sufien from auditory hal- 
lucinations. He hears people abusing him and calling 
him names. The hallucinations occur when he is awake, 
but they are frequent when he is on the point of falling 
asleep, or when he wakes up. He diinks, in fact he heara 
that people whisper about him. The voices are observed 
to increase in frequency and intensity with the presence 
of external noises, such as noises made in the hall, or 
sounds made by cars passing by. The patient was ob- 
served having subconscious or unconscious move- 
ments of lips, tongue and even of the jaws. When he 
hears the voices the subconscious movements increase so 
that they may be perceived at a distance. Ev£n the 
nurse could not help perceiving the subconscious whis- 
pering made by the patient. When the patient looks 
through a printed or written page the subconscious whis- 
pering increases. The same is observed when the patient 
is very much interested in something or absorbed in 
deep thought. During such times he complains that he 
hears voices. With his mouth wide open and holding 
his tongue stationary, the unconscious whispering 
ceases and along with it the auditory hallucinations dis- 
appear. 

One of my cases, a lady of about sixty, suffered for 
about fourteen years from auditory and visual hallu- 
cinations. She complained that she was surrounded by 
ghosts of departed family members who did not leave 
her alone. The spirits talk to her, they give her advice 
which is often against her interests. Her departed hus- 
band and his brother are the chief leaders, the 'guides' 
so to say. They talk to her on all important occasions 
and try to guide her in life. The patient resents such 
interferences. When the voices iKcame insistent she 
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also lud visions of the spirits and could hear them talk 
to her, a proceeding which she always attempted to dis- 
courage, but she admitted that the voicea and the spir- 
its had the best of her, and she was forced to follow 
their instructions. An examination of the patient 
revealed the fact that the hearing on the left side was 
rather defective, the tympanic membrane was thickened 
and there was present a chronic pathological process due 
to a former condition of middle ear disease. Any con- 
dnuous and prolonged irritation of the diseased ear 
started the voices, increased their intensity, and caused 
the manifestations of the visions. 

I may also refer to a patient under my care who suf- 
fered frcHn auditory hallucinations and thought herself 
possessed by demons. From her ninth year she suffered 
at various intervals from those voices which sometimes 
told her unpleasant things. Along with the hallu- 
cinationa she also had attacks of automatic speech. Now 
and then she simply heard voices and was not conscious 
of any involimtary speech, but occasionally the involun- 
tary utterance took sudi possession of her that she could 
not control it. She felt as if some other being got pos- 
session of her organs of speech. This frightened her 
even more than the hallucinations. She kept away from 
her friends fearing sudden attacks of involuntary speech. 
It appeared to the patient, as if some other beings made 
her talk against her will. She shunned society, because 
the other beings forced her to tell aloud what she 
thought of the people in whose company she was pres- 
ent. When she was not conscious of the forced speech, 
she often heard voices which she ascribed to the same 
demons. There was nothing of the delusion of pa- 
ranoia in it as she could not account for the involuntary 
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speech and auditory hallucinati<ms. The patient was 
of Irish descent, uneducated, though rery intelligent. 
The explanation of 'demoniacal possession' was giv- 
en and maintained by her family in Ireland. She was 
gjad to take my view of the phenomena which I tried 
to make plain to her, as much as it was possible under 
the circumstances. 

A quotation from her written account may be of in- 
terest: "When I was nine years old, one day, 
I remember, I sat down on a stone and sud- 
denly I heard a voice : 'If you live four or five years 
more, you will wish you had never gro^ra up.' I 
thought it was strange, but soon forgot it and went to 
play again. I had no trouble until I was fourteen, whui 
the voice changed and forced me to talk with my own 
voice. The voices would make me speak of things that 
in my own self I had no idea of doing and would not do 
for anything. About eight years ago I had a terrible 
fright after which I thought I talked wi^ saints and 
angels and saw unusual things, I really saw them." We 
find here the presence of automatic speech, unconscious 
phonation witii subconscious states resulting in dissocia- 
tions of secondary from primary sensory elements with 
the consequent formation of various forms of hallu- 
dnaticHis. 

Observations and experiments incootestably prove 
that hallucinations are synthetized compounds of sec- 
ondary sensory elements, dissociated completely or in- 
completely from their primary elements. Normal and 
almormal perceptive processes do not differ psychologic- 
ally as to their make-up, except in the relaritm of their 
primary and secondary sensory elements. Halludoa- 
tioos are not central; they are esseorially of perij^kenl 
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origin; they are induced by peripheral excitationa giv- 
ing rise to peripheral physiological processes, awakening 
primary sensory elements which are subconscious or fall 
out entirely of the patient's ccHisciousness, leaving the 
groups of secondary sensory elements to stand out as 
fully developed hallucinations. The hallucinatory sec- 
ondary sensory elements may be tinged with the qualita- 
tive aspect of the dissociated primary sensory elementa; 
thus pathological processes in the auditory sense organ 
may give rise to voices; or morbid processes of the 
^sual apparatus may give rise to visions. Quite ofteOt 
however, the dissociation is so deep and extensive that 
the synthetized system of secondary sensory elements 
does not bear the least trace of the qualitative aspect 
of the primary sensory elements; thus a morbid condi- 
tion of the pharynx, for example, may give rise to an 
auditory and even to a visual hallucination. Whatever 
may be the qualitative character of die sensory com- 
pounds one thing stands out clear and distinct, and that 
is the fact that the percept, whedier normal or ab- 
normal, docs not consist of images, but of sensations, 
primary and secondary. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

THE ATTKIBUTES OF 9EN80RY ELEMENTS 

CONTRARY to the view maintained by many 
psychologists we have laid special stress on 
the fundamental qualitative difierenix between 
image and sensation. We shall not venture 
far from our facts, if we arrange images and sen- 
satims in two qualitatively different psychic series. 
Sensations can be ranged in a graduated series of 
intensities, while images or representations can be 
ranged in a graduated series of clearness and dis- 
tinctness, or of vividness, as it is sometimes described by 
some psychologists. I use the term vividness in the 
sense of clearness and distinctness and not in the sense 
of intensity as it is often used; even those psycholo- 
gists who do not use intensity and vividness indiscrim- 
inately ascribe both of them equally to sensation and 
image. 

Vividness and intensity are understood by me to 
be two fundamentally qualitatively different aspects, 
or attributes. Sensations have intensity, but no viv- 
idness; images or representations have vividness, but 
no intensity. Sensory elements may vary from min- 
imum to maximum intensity. This variation in inten- 
sity holds true both of primary and secondary sensory 
element. Similarly, images or representations may 
pass through all degrees of vividness from minimum to 
maximum. The image represents the sensation. In 
i6o 
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tills respect we may somewhat modify the well-known 
dictum of the sensationalists into : 'Nihil est in imaiine 
quod non antefuerit in sensu.' The sensory element is 
represented by its respective representative element. 

The representative elements may refer with differ- 
ent degrees of vividness to the same sensory elements. 
An image with one degree of vividness can be sub- 
stituted for another with a different degree of vividness 
and still refer to the same sensory elements. The de- 
gree of vividness does not change the qualitative char- 
acter of the representation. Not so is it with the 
qualitative attribute of the sensadon. The slightest 
change in the intensity of the sensation changes its qual- 
itative character. A sensation with one degree of inten- 
sity cannot be substituted for 'another. A sound or a 
color of a definite intensity cannot be substituted for a 
sound or color of a different intensity. Tlie 
two are different sensatifms and no sensation can sub- 
stitute another. Sensations falling in the same series of 
intensity are really independent of one another, but each 
sensation of the intensive series can be represented by a 
whole series of representations of different vividness, 
from minimum to maximum. Different series of rep* 
resentative elements may also be regarded as indepen- 
dent, since they refer to independent sensations. 

If we symbolize a series of sensory elements by the 
letters: J', A», A*, A^, A; • . . A^; and if we 
symbolize the corresponding series of representative 
elements by 0>, a*, a*, a^, a*, . . . a,, then the 
series of both sensory and representative elements may 
be symbolized by the following formula : 
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J. J. J, J. A, . . . A, 

at a* a» at » a^ 



/b a* at 

at' at a* 

*' *' at' 

at* at at 



The characteristic of the image, or of the represen- 
tative element is just its extraordinary plasticity and 
pouibiltty of substitution. This function of substitu- 
titm was described by Taine with all the power of his 
lucid style. The great modiliability of representation 
plays an important role in psychic life — adaptabil- 
ity to various conditions of life increases, reactions cease 
to be rigid and uniform, but change easily in response 
to a changing environment. Variations of sense-organs 
with their physiological processes are rather slow and 
tardy, often requiring generations for an effective 
change, while the representative element can be modified 
and adapted witliin the life-existence of the individual 
and often in a very short time. In brief, the function 
of substitution possessed by the representative element 
in the processes of mental selection is the substitute for 
natural selection in the highest representatives of animal 

lift. 

Now under ordinary condititms of life the graduated 
series of representative vividness runs parallel to the 
gradated series of sensory inteo«tie$. Usually a more 
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intense sensation is represented with greater vividness. 
The increase or decrease of intensity of the sensory 
series has a corresponding change in the vividness of 
the elements of the representative series. Intensity and 
vividness vary directly. Such direct variation, however, 
is not always the rule. There are cases, when the two 
part company. In states of distraction, in subwaking 
states, in states of dissociation, and generally in the con- 
ditions of functional psychosis, intensity and vividness 
do not vary directly. 

Strong stimulations may give rise to sensations 
of great intensity, but the vividness of the repre- 
sentative elements may fall so low as almost to 
reach the minimum. When the vividness is so low 
as to reach the minimum, the representative elements 
cannot be used as substitutes and, since reproduction 
belongs to representative elements which symbolically 
reproduce the sensations by the process of substitution, 
reproduction or memory of the original experience is 
absent and there is a break, a gap in mental continuity, 
dissociation results. The depths and extent of disso- 
ciation of mental systems may be regarded as variables 
of vividness. Dissociation varies inversely as vividness. 
When vividness is at its minimum, dissociation is at its 
maximum. The phenomena of functional psychosis 
having their origin in states of dissociation may thus be 
regarded psychologically as functions of vividness, the 
most characteristic attribute of representative elements. 
Functional psychosis with all its protean manifestations, 
the great variety of dissociated and subconscious states 
may thus be reduced to variations of one fundamental 
attribute — vividness. 
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SENSATION AND EXTERNAL REALITY 

WE roust not omit to point out another fun- 
damental difference between sensory and 
representative elements. Sensations have 
the significance, or possess the attribute of 
external reality, while images, ideas, or representations 
entirely lack it. Put in Baldwin's terminology — sensa- 
tions have the coefficient of external reality, the 
sensory coefficient of reality. No matter wheth- 
er the sensation was produced by an external stim- 
ulus, or by a pathological process going on in the sense- 
organ, or brought about indirectly through the action 
of another sense-organ by means of indirect associati<Hi- 
paths; no matter whether the sensation is primary or 
secondary, as long as it is a sensation at all, it possesses 
the sensory coefficient of reality. A sensation whether 
'true or false' possesses rightfully the coefficient of real- 
ity as its necessary and inherent attribute. The percept, 
true or hallucinatory, consisting of sensory elements, has 
therefore the sensory coefficient of reality. 

Psychologically regarded, the 'true' percept and the 
hallucination have the same sensory constitution with 
the same attributes. The difference between the true 
and false percept may be regarded from a biological 
standpoint as a matter of adjustment. The percepts 
with successful adjustments are true, while those with 
unsuccessful motor reactions are false and hallucina- 
tory. l^ycbologicaUy, the difference between the 'true' 
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percept and hallacination is in the shifting of the pri- 
mary and secondary sensory elements. Where the sec- 
ondary sensory elements can he shifted and become pri- 
mary, the percept is regarded as true; where the second- 
ary sensory elements do not admit of being shifted and 
becoming primary, the percept is regarded as halluci- 
natory. 

If we turn now to the representative elements, we 
find that they lack the sensory coefficient of reality. 
This lack of sensory cocfBcient is only the negative side 
of the image. There is also s positive side to it. The 
image is not felt as image, because it is not sen- 
sation or lades the sensory coefficient, but because it 
possesses a qualitative character of its own. A sen- 
sation is not felt as such, simply because it lacks the 
character of another sensation. Thus sensation green 
is not experienced as the particular color sensation, be- 
cause it has not the quale of sound or of pressure, but 
because the sensation green has a positive experience 
of its own. The same holds good of the represaita- 
tton — it possesses its own characteristic quale. As an 
experience sui generis we claim for the representation 
a special psychic mark, an 'ideational or representative' 
coefficient. The image has its own qualitative character 
just as the sensation possesses its own. In contrast to the 
sensation which possesses the coefficient of external real- 
ity, the image or representation has the coefficient of 
internal reality. Both sensation and image have real- 
ity, each one has its own kind of reality — the sensation 
has external objective reality, the image has internal 
subjective reality. It is on- account of the ideational or 
representative coefficient that every image is plarad 
unhesitatingly into its own world of reality, into its own 
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series of images with which it easily associates and fuses. 

Writers on psychology in tr^ng to define further die 
coeffident of reality refer it to the will. Some maintain 
that the coefficient of reality is the 'independence of the 
will,' while others claim that the coefficient of reality is 
'subjection to the will.' Baldwin In his paper 'The 
Perception of External Reality,' offers an extreme- 
ly interesting solution which reconciles both views. 
He points out that there is a difference between 
the 'memory coefficient* of reality and 'sensational co- 
efficient' of reality. The two coefficients are opposite 
as far as control of wilt is concerned. The sensational 
coefficient is independence of the will, while the memory 
coefficient is control by the will. A sensation, in ^ort, 
is not under the control of the will, while an image is 
subject to the will. 

Baldwin makes a further distinction between a 
simple image or 'memory image' and a 'memory 
image of external reality.* The memory image can 
be brought up voluntarily by its proper associates, but 
it has no sensational coefficient as a result, while the 
memory image of external reality can be followed by 
sensational coefficients, that is, sensations can be brought 
about in the train of such an image. To quote 
Baldwin: "Certainly a present sensible reality is 
not under the control of my will; it is independent, 
and if my coefficient is to be discovered in the relation 
of the presentation to my voluntary life, this must be its 
expression and I go over to the class of writers who find 
the psychological basis of external reality in sensations 
of resistance. But when we come to inquire into the 
*memory* coefficient — tsking the question what charaC' 
ter is in a memory-image which tettilies to its being » 
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mem»Ty- of re«Iky, th« tables seemed to . be turned. 
Without stopping to examine other views, I bold that 
that image is a. true memory which we are able to get 
agfiiii- as a. sentatioti (Baldwin's italics) by volun- 
tarily repeating the series of muscular, sensationa 
which were associated with it in its first experience. The 
memory coefficient therefore is subjection to the will la 
the sense indicated. ... A true memory in shut 
is an imagewhich I can get at will by a train of memory 
associates, and which, when got, is further subject to 
my will{ amemory of external reality^ on the contrary, 
is an image which I can getat will by a train of sensa- 
tional assoaates and which, when got, is not subject to 
my will." 

Now if I understand Baldwin aright, a sensa- 
tion does not fall. under the control of the will, while 
a simple 'memory image' and a 'memory image of ex- 
ternal reality' are both under the control of the will, the 
difference being-tbat the former does. not terminate in 
a sensation, whereas the' latter does. This I take to 
mean that a sensation does not depend. on the subject 
(will), but on the external objects; in other words, a 
sensation cannot be produced from center to periphery 
(not internally initiated by the will), but is initiated by 
an external excitation peripherally stimulating the sena&- 
organ and 1 giving rise tosmsation. An image, on the 
other hand, does not depend for its initiatitm on the ex- 
ternal object or excitation, but is- cMentially an internal 
event which can-be brought about from within by the 
process' of associative activity^ so highly characteristic 
of thfc image. Thus far my analysis seems to me to be 
in full accord^with Baldwin's .view. Similarly, Baldwin's 
vfcrws in regard -to 'memory images' and 'memory im- 
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ages of external reality,' the former not ending in sen- 
sory experience, the latter terminating in experience with 
sensory coefficient, seem to me to be closely related to 
the views expressed by me in this work and in my other 
works on the subject. 

In spite of the agreement on so many points there are 
other points which do not appear to me acceptable. We 
may agree that kinaesthetic and muscular sensations or 
sensations of resistance are at the core of things, but 
are they the be-all of external reality? Have not sen- 
sations of pain, of hearing, of color, or of smell as much 
reality as our sensations coming from muscle, joint, 
synovial membrane and articular surfaces? The acute, 
shooting, twinging pains of rheumatism, gout, tabes- 
dorsalis, the burning pains of meningitis, the excruci- 
ating throbs of megrim, the fine stabbing pains of tooth- 
ache, the agony of angina, the sharp tormenting pains 
of facial neuralgia, and many other pains coming from 
different organs and tissues, are not they real and ex- 
ternal? In fact, do they not bear on them more the 
mark of grim, pitiless, external necessity than any of 
the sensations coming from active muscle and joint? 
What about light, color, sound, smell, are not they sen- 
sations of external reality, even if sensations of resist- 
ance do not enter into their make-up? 

Muscular and kinxsthetic sensations may be granted 
to play an important role in our knowledge of things, 
but psychologically regarded, all sensations bear on them 
unmistakably the mark of external reality. It is not the 
particular form or kind of sensation, but it is the sen- 
sory quale as such, that gives the coefficient of reality. 
As far as resistance is concerned Baldwin is 
right, if it be applied to each and every sensation. For 
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each and every sensation possesses this mark of stub- 
bornness about it; it shows opposition, resistance, and 
floods the mind. We may say that the stimulus forces 
open the gates of the sense-organs and invades the mind 
with an overwhelming power. Still, on the whole, 
Baldwin is rig^t in lapng special stress on sensa- 
tions of activity and resistance, since, biologically re- 
garded, they are the ones diat give the smack of life 
and the kernel of things and help to bring about ad- 
justments to the external environment. 

Thus far the difference between Baldwin and 
myself seems to be rather insignificant.* When, 
however, we reach what Baldwin terms the 'mem- 
ory image of external reality* the difference stands 
out somewhat more strongly. He contrasts the two, 
image and sensation, on the basis of dependence or in- 
dependence of the will. The sensation is independent 
of the will, while the memory image of external reality 
is subject to the will which can bring about the sensation 
originally experienced. Now it seems to me that we 
are just as sure of the external reality of a sensation 
referred to by the memory image, even if we cannot 
bring about the original experience. We may perceive 
sensations which cannot possibly be repeated, and still 
they are regarded in memory as events that have taken 
place in the world of external reality. We may have 
the perception of a comet which may never again come 



*The difference ts far less than I have originally thought. In a 
letter to me Professor Baldwin writes: "I am much interested in 
your siews. You will find my later and fuller treatment of resist- 
ance and of the nature of memory images in my Thought and 
Things, or Genetic Logic, where I attempt eitplicitly to trace the 
genetic derelopment of Knowledge from sense objects to image 
objects in detail, being I think nearer to your views than ray earlier 
article thought out," 
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into tmr experience', and even if it should come, its com- 
ing h not due to our voluntary control ; it Is not we 
diat can make the comet-experience come into our per- 
ceptual or sensory world with its sensory cociKcientof 
external reality. We may be in the position of Plato's 
cave-dwellers and have no control over reality, the 
reflection of which is displayed before us, and still we 
may agree widi Plato that for' the cave-dwellers the 
memory images of external reality, the recarrence of 
which is not onder control, will still be discriminated 
from a general memory image, from an image of fancy. 
The sensation or percept may be unique, its reproduc- 
tion may not be possible, and still its memory image will 
be diat of external reality. 

On rfie otfier hand, we meet in psychopathology with 
a vast domain of phenomena, such as recurrent mental 
states, insistent ideas whidi force themselves on the 
patient's mind against his will. The recurrent mental 
states or the insistent ideas are far more stubborn and 
uncontrollable than any resistant sensory obtect. The 
idea may come like attacks which overcome the patient 
more than any sensory reality, or the idea may be per- 
sistent Knawing at the very vitals of his mental life. No 
external obiect is so stubbornly, so painfully resistant 
as just such an idea; and still tjie insistent idea is not 
regarded as a sensory reality. The insistent idea pos- 
sesses die coefficient of external reality, independence of 
the win, painfully so, and still it is not regarded 'hv die 
patient as external reality; in spite of its being inde- 
pendent of the will, it is stHI regarded as an idea. 

It seems to me that we cannot express the sensational 
and ideational coeflicients in terms of will, of control or 
non-control, It is pot resistance to tfie mil that makes ex- 
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.perieoce .Kiuory, cor u . it ndiiectiim to .tbe > Hill : that 
makes eipeneoce ideatioful or reprcMiUatiTe. Why 
not.atatcthejactiasiit is? External ntlity is .the .^u«/« 
of sensory experience, while internal reality. is^the.Qua/f 
ofjtbe unitge or . rc^rcteatatioo. A sensation. is. Axperi- 
enctxl as seosafiioo, no matter whether or no. it depends 
on tfae'wiU, the iodependence is a secoodaiy mattez; .the 
sanne ^Ids txue .in the.cascof the image, it is.experi- 
oieed. as image, independent of the fact of its subjection 
t» the will. 

.There, is ^another view which £jids the fuodameatal 
dificEcace between percept aad image in what is and 
what is net' common .to all selves. Perceptual experi- 
ence .i» common, while ideational, experience is not com- 
' man' to all . feUow-beiogs. I see the sun and' other, peo- 
ple ,ean share it with me, while my. image of .the sun 
is .e]^ricnced by myself. Thus Calkins ^ tells us: 
"I; perceive lowering heavens, pouring rain, bare trees 
' and. drenched. sparrows, but I imagine wide horiz<HU, 
-.bciUiant sky, 'blosBOminK apple-trees and nestling ori- 
oks. Tite main difierence is this : in the one case I .as- 
sume that my experience is shared by other .people and 
.chat everybody who looks out sees the same dreary land- 
iBcape; but my imagination of the sunny orchard. I re- 
gard-as mypnvate And unshared experience." 

The, mark of being common is not the essential a>ef- 
ficieot of external reality given by the percept. The 
.percept -is not -experienced as external, because 
,it is c<anmon> to. other people. We do not see the tree 
ytmder, .because other people can see it too; we would 
see it there, even, if, like Robinson Crusoe, we had no 
fellow-being to compare notes with. A hallucination 
is as' fully a percept and is perceived in the' full garb of 
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external reality, although it may have no currency with 
my fellow-^nen. The peixcpt possesses the coefficient 
of extenul reality, no matter whether or no others can 
share in it. 

Moreover, psychologically regarded, the percept is 
as much of a private experience as the image is. In fact, 
every psychic state has the privacy ascribed to the 
image, and as such is unshared by other selves. It is 
simply the old psychological fallacy of confusing the 
physical with the psychic object, or with the 
psychic state cognizant of the physical object.* 
The flower as physical object, as stimulus, is 
shared by aU who perceive it, but the per- 
ception of the flower varies with each individual. My 
perception of the flower cannot be experienced by any 
one else; like the image, the percept is entirely individ- 
ual, unshared by other selves. I perceive the flower as 
having external reality, not because my perceptual expe- 
rience is the same as that of other people, not because 
it is shared with others — as a matter of fact, it is not the 
same, and from its very nature cannot be the same as 
the experience of others, as we cannot possibly share 
our individual psychic experience with our fellow-men. 
We perceive the flower as an external reality simply and 
solely because it is sensory. The percept conusting of 
sensations, primary and secondary, bears the impress of 
external reality; it possesses what Baldwin so apt- 
ly terms 'sensational coefficient' giving external 
reality. External reality is given directly and imme- 
diately by the sensation or by the sensory compound, by 



*Royce &nd Miinsterberg define the physical object in terms of 
'sociality,' but if I understand them correctly they do not regard the 
definitioB u *. pi)rdu>logical oim. 
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the percept. 

To quote from a work of mine: "Sensation 
carries along with it the reality of its stimulus. It 
is not that the sense of reality is different from the sen- 
sation, it is given in the sensation itself. Similarly the 
percept and the sense of external reality are not two dif- 
ferent things; they are given together in the same pro- 
cess of perception and are identical. . . . The 
sensory process is also the process of the sense of ex- 
ternal reality. ... In seeing or perceiving the 
chair yonder we do not perceive it as real, because of its 
social or common character — the reality of its existence 
is given directly in the sensory processes of the percept 
itself. . . . 

The sense of reality of the external object is 
strengthened by association of the original sensory 
systems with other sensory systems, and the intensity 
rises in proportion to the number of systems of sen- 
sory elements, brought into relation with the function- 
ing sensory systems. . . . The more systems of 
sensory elements are pressed into service, the stronger 
is the sense of external reality and the more assured is 
the reaction to the stimuli of the external environment. 

In the evolutionary process of man's adaptation to his 
environment he becomes extended in being and grows 
more developed, because of his social relations. Man 
presses into active service the systems of sensory ele- 
ments of his fellow-beings. Adaptations and hence suc- 
cessful reactions to the external environment are now 
more assured and the sense of external reality is still 
further emphasized and intensified. Throughout the 
course of intensification of the sense of reality the prin- 
ciple remains unchanged in nature. The sense of re* 
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ality is given by and consists in nothing else'bat tkcrsen- 
-sorydementB." 

From 'a philosophical -and epistemelogtcal stand- 
point die social aspect may pethaps 'be sufficient 
to £x the externality of the object, but from a 
psychological standpoint thetrade-markof 'shares and 
common Stock' has no currency. The perrept consist- 
ing, as we have shown, 6i sensory elements, ■ prhnary 
and' secondarry, possesses, on thkt account, the sensory 
attribute of external reality. 
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■■■'■'■wiiJ 

THE SUBCONSCIOUS AND UNCONSCIOUS CEKBBRATION 

PLATO pHton du portals of his academy the 
iascription, "'No one can eater here-witfaout a 
kiKTwltidge of^ometry." SkBtbrly ikm one am 
gain access to the facts of abaonnaL.p8ycfaology 
irithoiit a diorough imderstanding of the subctnwdous. 
The subconscious nuy be briefty defined as mental pro- 
cesses of which the individual is not direcdy conscious. 
Sudl knowledge is all the more requiMte as psychopsMc 
disturbances with which psychopathelogy proper desls 
are essentially afections 6f subconscious life activity. 
The general drift of my Psychology of Suggestion is the 
description of the subconscious as a diffused conscious- 
ness below the margin of personal consciousaesa. I 
sometimes use the term "subconscioos self." L de^aate 
by *'sclf' not personal consciousness, bat mete con- 
sdonsness. In Multiple Personality, m which ' I derelop 
the theory of thre^olds in regard to the phaiomena of 
normal and abnormal mental life, Idefeie'the sub- 
conscious as consciousness below the ^threshold of at- 
tentive personal consciousness. I find that my dinical 
and psychological investigations more and more con- 
firm me in the view of the subconscious advanced by 
me in The Psychology of Suggestion. I am pleased to 
find that Prof. James, in a recent article, ' accepts the 
same view, and advances the same dieory of threshold 
in regard to the subconscious. "Nobody knows," he 
writes, "how far we are 'marginally' conscious of these 
175 
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memories, concepts and conational states at ordinary 
times, or how far beyond the 'margin' of our present 
thought trans-marginal consciousness of them may 
exist." 

In my Psychology of Suggestion I pointed out the 
difficulties of the purely physiological interpretation of 
the subconscious. Since this view still lingers among 
some psychologists, I cannot do better than reproduce 
the passage: 

"The facts of hypnotic memory alone strongly indi- 
cate the intelligent nature of the subconscious. Can the 
theory of unconscious cerebration explain, for instance, 
the fact of suggested amnesia during hypnosis ? I hyp- 
notize Mr. V. F. and make him pass through many 
lively scenes and actions. I give him hypnotic and post- 
hypnotic suggestions. The subject is wakened and hyp- 
notized time and again. At last he is put into a hyp- 
notic state, and It is suggested that on awakening he 
shall not remember anything of what had happened 
in the state of hypnosis. The subject, on emerging 
from his trance, remembers nothing of what he has 
passed through. I then put my hand on his forehead 
and tell him in a commanding voice, 'You remember 
now everything.' As if touched by the wand of a 
magician, the suppressed memories become endowed 
with life and movement, and invade the consdousness 
of the subject. Everything is now clearly remembered, 
and the subject is able to relate the tale of his ad- 
ventures without the omission of the least incident. So 
detailed is the account that one cannot help wondering 
at the extraordinary memory displayed by the subject. 
How is the theory of unconscious cerebration to ac- 
Touat for this strange fact? Prof. Ziehen, in his Phys- 
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iological Psychology tells us that it is still a matter 
of doubt whether, despite their complication, all the 
acts of the hynotized individual are not motiona ac- 
complished without any concomitant psychical pro- 
cesses," and that "even the recollection of the hypnotic 
psychical processes do not necessarily argue in favor 
of their existence during the hypnotic trance." This 
extreme view is certainly wrong, for the subject during 
hypnosis not only acts, moves, but he also speaks, an- 
swers questions intelligently, reasons, discusses; and if 
such an individual may be regarded as a mere machine, 
on the same grounds we may consider any rational man 
as a mere unconscious automaton. 

The advocates of unconscious cerebration must ad- 
mit at least this much, that hypnosis is a conscious state. 
Now, on the theory of unconscious cerebration, it is 
truly inconceivable how psychical states can be sup- 
pressed, the accompanying physiolo^cal processes alone 
being left, and all that done by a mere word of the ex- 
perimenter. The restoration of memory is still more 
incomprehensible than the suggested amnesia. A com- 
mand by the experimenter, "Now you can remember," 
brings into consciousness a flood of ideas and images. 
It is not that the experimenter gives the subject a clue 
which starts the train of particular images and ideas; 
but the mere general, abstract suggestimi, "You can re- 
member," is sufficient to restore memories which to all 
appearances have completely vanished from the mind 
of the subject. Are the unconscious t^ysiologicat ner- 
vous modifications so intelligent as to understand sug- 
gestions and follow them? Does uncmucious cerebra- 
tion understand the command of the experimenter, and 
does it oblige him to become conscious? 
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-Oti '-.ckaerexaminsdon, we find die term uactxi- 
(■ciou .cerefaritifai to .be of so loose a nature tiiat 
'.Hoder its bead are often recorded facts that clearly 
indicate the working of an intelligaice. -Thus, Mr. 
Charles 'M. Cbild .brings the following fact as a 
' specimen of. iincoDScious cerebration : "I had earnestly 
.hcen trying," -a igentleman writes ' to Mr. Child, 
'^o make a trial balance, and at last left off 
'Working, the aunmary-'of the Dr. and Cr. sides of 
■ihc acosant showing ai difference of £1 los., the "Qt. 
side being, so nanch. smaller. The error I had not found 
-onSaturdayaiigfat when I left the coontingJioiise. On 
this same Saturday night I retired feding nervous and 
ai^rywtth myself. . Some time in the night I dreamed 
'tfaos: I -was seated. at my desk in the counting>house 
and in a |;ood lig^t; everything was orderly, and nat- 
ural, the ledger lying before me. I was looking over 
'the balance of theacconnts itnd comparing' them with 
- the: sums in the triatbalmce sheet. Soon I came to a 
'debit balanceof £2 los. I looked <ati it, caUed myself 
' sundry names,' spoke to* myself in a deprecating manner 
of my.awn.eyes,.-andatlast put the £2 los. to its. proper 
-side of .the -trial-balance Sheet and went home. I arose 
iSt the oBOal Sunday time, dressed carefully, breakfasted, 
went to call oti'some friends to go to church. 

'"Suddenly tfaedtsam- flashed on my memory. I went for 
'the keys, opened the office, also the safe, got the ledger, 
and tttmed'to the folio my dream had indicated. There 
■was the isocount whose balance -was the sum wanted 
wfainh I-Jbad.OBUtted to put in the balance-sheet, where 
it was pntiiow.iiuid' my year's posting proved correct." 
The 'adherents of I oncoBsctous cerebration' tacitly in- 
clude under tlus term not onlyunoonsoious physiological 
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prooesHfl, or nerve rwKKfications, tAit' also piyiliu. J ' 
states. Keeping' clearly in mind>the real meaning of un* 
conscious- cerebration' as referring to (^ysablegical'pro^ 
cesses, or nerve modifications with no psychical accom- 
paniment, the difficulties of ' unconscious cerebration to 
accoimt for the phenomena of hypnotic memory' \)e^ 
crane truly insurmountable. For if the pfayiiological ' 
processes subsunwd under the category of unconscious 
cerebration are ctmpletely lacking in all psychical ' ele^ 
ments whatever, how can a general abstract negjtitive 
phrase, "You cannot remember," suppress particnlar 
psychical states, and how can a similar positive phrase, 
"YoQ can remember," bring the forgotten memories 
back to consciousness? It is simply incomprehensible. 

Furthermore, while the subject is in a hypnotic con* 
dition, we can suggest to him that on awakening- be' 
shall not remember anything, but when put to the au- 
tomatic recorder he shall be able to-write everything- 
that has taken place in the state of' hypiosis. The 
subject is then awakened : he remembers nothing at all 
of what he has passed through while in the state of hyp- 
notic trance. As soon, however, as he is put to the' 
automatic recorder the hand gives a' full rational! ac» 
count of alt the eventsi If now you ask the subject what 
it is he has written, he stares at you in confusion^ he' 
knows nothing at all of the writing. How shall we ac- 
count for this fact' on the theory of unconscious cere^ 
bration ? Can unconscious physiological processes write 
rational' discourses? It is simply miracolous,- incom- 
prehensible. 

These, however, are not the otAf difficnlties which- 
the theory of unconscious cerebration has to.eneomter. 
Take the folltiwing eicpetiinent: I gav«- Mr. Vi F. 
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the suggestion that on awakening be should put my 
coat on three times, take it off, and put it on again; 
that he should do it when he heard a signal which 
should be a knock; amnesia was suggested and also the 
possibility of writing the suggestion. The subject was 
then roused from his trance. There was not the slight- 
est recollection of what had been suggested, but when 
he was put to the automatic recorder the hand at once 
proceeded to write everything. In the middle of the 
writing, "when a signal will be given .," I 

stopped the subject and asked him what he was writing 
about. "I do not know," he answered. "How is it," 
I asked again, "you write and do not know what you 
write?" "I do not know, I think it was something 
about a coat." "What was it you were writing about a 
coat?" "I do not know, maybe it was about the make 
of a coat." Then when the signal came, he rose and 
put on the coat three times. 

To take another experiment of the same kind : 
I give the subject the suggestion that he should 
bow to the gas whenever the door should be opened; 
again amnesia is su^ested, with the possibility of 
writing. The subject is stopped when he finished 
his account. "What was it you wrote?" I asked. 
The subject looked surprised. I repeated my ques- 
tion. "I do not know, I think scnnething about a 
door." "What was it about a door?" "I do not 
know." I have made many similar experiments, and 
all of them with the same results. It is evident that the 
writing is not an unconscious automatic process, for the 
subject possesses a general knowledge of what he has 
written, or even of what he is going to write. 

Now, on the theory of unconscious cerebration this 
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general knowledge ought to be entirely lacking, trnee the 
physiological processes of the suppressed memory have 
no psychical accompaniment. It would not do to say 
that the subject knows each word as he writes it, but be- 
comes unconscious of it, forgets it as soon as it is written 
down, because the subject is able to tell the central idea; 
that is, he has a general knowledge of it; and, what is 
more, he is able to tell us this general centra! idea even 
before he finishes the writing, — in fact, he can do it 
when stopped in the middle of the phrase. On the 
theory of secondary consciousness, however, the ex- 
periments could not possibly give other results. The 
secondary consciousness understands the suggestion 
given by the experimenter, accepts them, obeys the 
commands, keeps the suppressed memories, and sends 
up a general knowledge of them to the upper conscious- 
ness, and if commanded, communicates the suppressed, 
particular suggestions in alt their details. 

The advocates of unconscious cerebration assume 
too much: they assume that normal memory, or recol- 
lection in the normal state, can be fully accounted for 
by unconscious physiological processes, and the only 
thing required is to apply this theory to the phenomena 
of hypnotic memory. It would be well to examine this 
theory and see how strong its claims are in the case of 
normal memory. 

Many a modem psycho-physiologist no doubt smiles 
at the crude, ancient psycho-physiological theory of per- 
ception. Images or copies of objects emanate from ob- 
jects, get deposited in the mind, hence perception, cog- 
nition, memory. The modern psycho-physiological 
speculations, however, the speculations of Maudsley, 
Carpenter, Ziehen, Ribot, etc., are no less crude. Thus, 
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Zicfacn^. fon instance^ conoeivea thkt easii sematioa de- 
posits i a* copT of itaeifi~-~att. iraaget- ao' idea, mr.somr 
one odtitBimamory 'ganglion cells,. and memory conusts 
In theTeproductiouiof, this copy, — thc^ hen- lays aa egg- 
from which: anotitm- hen- nny. come out. Maudsley 
expresses'tbD-sanE'tisng in sightly different terms; in> 
stead of "deposits of images in memory ganglion cells," 
he uses' "modi£cations-of-ncrve elements." "It may be 
si^pQSed,:" says Mkivfeleyt "that the first actiTtty did 
leave behind^it, when'it subsided, some after-effect, some 
modification of the nenre eloncnt, T^reby the nerve 
drcuit was idtsposed to fdl again readily into the same 
action, sach disposition (unconscious) appealing in con- 
sciousness as recognition or memory." Ribot and'many 
other psychoktgists, with slight variations in minor 
points, fc^ow' the same beaten track. All of them agree 
that it' is the nenx modifications produced by the physi- 
ological processes-of soisations, emotions, etc., that con- 
stitote the basis, nay, the very essence, of memory itself. 
It' does not require a close examination to find the de- 
ficiencies of' this theory. A mere modification left be- 
hind aS' a trace cannot possibly explain memory, recol- 
lection, the fact of referring a particular bit of experi- 
ence to an experience felt before. The retention of a 
trace or of a nervous moi^cationi and the reproduc- 
tion of that trace or modification, cannot in the least 
account for the - f act- that a series of sensations. Ideas, 
Images, emotions felt at different times, should become 
combined; brought into a unity, felt like being similar, 
like beii^ repetitions, copies of an original experience. 
It is not retentisn or reproduction, but it is the recogni- 
tion element that constitutes the essence of memory. 
Thcnwe of to-dayreminds me of die rose of yesterday, 
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of the same rose seen the day before yesterday. Now 
the image of the rose may be retained, may even be 
reproduced, but if it is not recognized as having hap* 
pened in my past, there can be no recollection. In short, 
widiout personal recognition there is no memory. As 
James strongly puts it, "the gutter is worn deeper 
by each successive shower, but not for that reason 
brought into contact with previous showers." Does the 
theory of unconscious physiological processes, of mat^ 
rial brain traces, of nerve modifications, does the theory 
take into account this element of personal recognition? 
Can the theory of unconscious cerebration offer tike 
faintest suggestion as to how that element of recognidon 
is brought about? What is that something added to the 
unconscious physiological trace or nerve modification 
that effects a conscious recognition? 

Furthermore, first impressions can be localized m the 
past, but so can also each subsequent revival. How 
shall we explain on the theory of unccmscious pfayuo- 
lo^cal nerve registration that the original, the primi- 
tive sense experience, as well as each subsequent re- 
vival, can be referred to as distinct psychical facts. For 
if the structural nerve elements are slightly modified 
with each revival, how shall we account for this psy- 
chical distinction of the original sense experience as well 
as of the modified revivals? The remembered experi- 
en<% leaves its own individual trace, then a trace of its 
being a copy of a former original impression, and also 
a trace of its being a member in a series of similar 
traces, eadi trace being a copy of another and a copy of 
die original impression. How all that is done ii t 
mystery. 

These objections advanced by me many yctn ago 
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hold true of recent theories which fall back on the old 
views of Mill and Carpenter, namely, unconscious cere- 
bration. The modem upholders of unconscious cere- 
bration think that they have discovered new facts 
and ar^^ments in favor of unconscious mental activ- 
ity, and are thus justified in denying subconscious men- 
tal life. The arguments, as we have pointed out, are 
not new, nor are the facts advanced in support of these 
arguments true. The sanw objections hold true in the 
case of the theory of unconscious cerebration offered us 
in the garb of nerve currents and nerve paths, well worn 
nerve tracks, opening and closing of nerve currents and 
tracks, and formation of all shapes and forms of neu- 
rograms. Why be misled by figments and by sounds? 
The subconscious stands for a number of facts, reac- 
tions, and behavior which are accompanied by psychic 
life, by mental activities, by consciousness. 

The physiological unconscious registration theories of 
nerve currents, nerve-paths, and neurograms are not 
only figments, arbitrary fanciful weavings of the imag- 
ination, they cannot even hypothetically explain the 
simplest act of memory, and especially of recognitive 
memory. 

Since the theories of unconscious registration fail us 
in the most elementary mental processes, how can we 
possibly rely on cerebration-fancies in the case of such 
complex phenomena as hypnotic conditions and various 
mental states of trance and dissociation? The physio- 
logical theories, such as unconscious cerebration and 
its modificaticMis, failing, we must use for all those 
phenomena the psychological interpretation. The sub- 
consdous must be taken as a necessary theory in psy- 
chopathology, as atoms, mcdecules, electrons and ether 
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are in chemistry and physics. The subconsdous is not 
an "unconscious," it is not a physiological automatism. 
The subconscious is a consciousness, a secondary con- 
sciousness, a sort of secondary self, the self being un- 
derstood by me as a diffused consciousness. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

THE SUBCONSCIOUS AND AUTOMATISM 

THE theory of unconscious cerebration dies 
hard. Recently a few psychologists made an 
attempt to revive it. The arguments ad- 
vanced are rather phitosoi^ical than psycho- 
logical. It may be well to test the validity of these ar- 
guments. If we clear the ground of all superfluous 
speculations, we Jind two main ctmtentions. In the first 
place, it is assumed that many hypnotic and hysterical 
manifestations are solely the result of physiological ac- 
tivities. It is claimed by some, such as Munsterberg, 
that physiological processes without any psychic accom- 
paniments, may reach such a high state of complexity 
as to account fully for all the observed manifestations in 
the different forms of mental dissociations. In the sec- 
ond place, it is claimed, from a purely philosophical 
standpoint, that even in the case of dissociation when 
consciousness may be granted to be present, there is no 
dissociation In consciousness itself, since consciousness is 
but a passive onlooker while the active changes go on in 
the content of consciousness; in other words, in states 
of dissociation it is not consciousness that is changed, 
but only the content of consciousness. 

Let us examine these contentions and see whether 
they can stand the test of critical analysis. The view 
of regarding mental activity from a purely physiological 
standpoint is not new, it dates as far back as Descartes, 
who regards all the animals, with the exception of man, 
186 
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as mechanical automata. The philosopher, Maimon, 
in his "Jutobioxraphy" tells an anecdote 00 himself. 
In hia youth Maimon was an ardent adherent of Car- 
tesian automatism. During one of his strolls with a 
friend Maimon struck a goat. The animal bleated. 
The friend rebuked Maimon for his cruelty. Maimon 
laughed at die simplicity of his friend. — "The goat is 
like a drum which sounds when it is beaten." 

Huxley carried this view further, regarding con- 
sciousness as an epiphenomenon. The physiological 
mechanism is the engine, consciousness is but the whis- 
tle aconnpanying it. 

Of course, it goes without saying that psychologists 
and physiologists at present assume that all states 
of consciousness are accompanied by physiological 
processes. Every thought, every feeling, even the molt 
complicated poetical inspiration, or the most abstruse 
mathematical, logical, and metaphysical speculations, 
have physiological processes as their accompaniments. 
We are, however, hardly justified in carr^nng this postu- 
late to the absurdity of the total denial of consciouaiess, 
and regarding all adjustments and adaptations as so 
many chemical and mechanical reactions — "tropisms," 
aa some modem biologists, such as Loeb and othen, are 
apt to put it in the case of many animab, a reversion to 
the Cartesian hypothesis of mechanical automatism. Mo- 
tor reactions can be regarded solely from the physiolog- 
ical standpoint, but consciousness cannot be entirely 
ruled out. What probability is there diat a play of 
atoms and electrons would produce the Iliad, Hamlet, 
the Principia of Newton, the Celestial Mechanics of La- 
place, or Darwin's Origin of Spedesf 

Even if we descend to such motor reactions as are 
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expressed in the compositions of a schoolboy, we still un- 
hesitatingly assume a conscious activity. We cannot re- 
fute the philosopher who would regard all such mani- 
festations as so many physiolc^cat processes without 
any conscious accompaniment. For though every one 
is directly conscious of his own mental life, no one can 
experience directly the mental life of another. We can- 
not inspect directly the psychic processes that go on in 
other living beings, or in our fellow men. Mind is in- 
ferred from action, from behavior. Reactions, ad- 
justments to environment, accompanied by conscious- 
ness, by intelligence in us, are rightly judged to have the 
same accompaniment in other beings, in our neighbours. 
To deny consciousness to our neighbour, and to regard 
him as a physiological automaton, is to put oneself in 
the absurd position of denying the existence of states 
which are observed in ourselves under similar condi- 
tions. In fact, the burden of proof falls on those who 
make such a denial. 

Now, in the case of hjrpnosis or various states of dis- 
sociation, we meet with intelligent adjustments often 
expressed in gestures, writing, and speech. We can, by 
means of various methods, enter into active relation- 
ship with those dissociated activities, unknown to the in- 
dividual himself. We can obtain intelligent replies to 
our questions either by writing, or by speaking, or by 
other arranged means of communication. What right 
have we to deny consciousness in one case while we 
affirm it in another case under similar circumstances? 
When I receive a letter from my friend I regard the let- 
ter as having been written by a being who possesses 
consriousness, but when a similar letter is written by a 
friend in a hypnotic or post-hypnotic state, we regard 
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it as the result of physiological automatism, with no 
conscious accompaniment. It is clear that the denial of 
consciousness to the hypnotic individuality is purely ar- 
bitrary. It is certainly arbitrary in the case of double 
or multiple personality to regard one personality as con- 
scious and the other personalities as purely automatic, 
with no consciousness in them. It would hare been 
more consistent, if the psychologist were to take the 
solipsistic point of riew and deny conacioiwiess to all 
else except himself. 

The arbitrary standpoint of the psycholo^st who de- 
nies secondary and multiple consciousness can be still 
further made clear in the case of coexistent, dissociated 
mental activity. Thus one hand of the subject or of 
the patient may write a letter, while the other hand may 
be engaged in drawing or writing a composition, of 
which the individual is not cognizant. Both hands 
enter independently of each other into communication 
with the external observer. The communications are 
independent and equally intelligent In each case we 
get intelligent replies and reactions to our questions 
and stimulations. Which of the two is supposed to be 
conscious? To take a concrete experiment. Mr. M. 
presents phenomena of dissociation. When in one of 
those states of dissociation Mr. M. is made to write a 
letter with one hand, while the other hand, being an- 
aesthetic, is put under a screen and made to carry out a 
calculation. One hand replies to questions, while the 
other solves problems. Both hands give intelligent re- 
plies. To which of them is consciousness to be ascribed? 
If we deny it in one case, we should also deny it in the 
other. But, then, why not be consistent, and deny it 
in every case of intelligent adjustment? We realize 
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how arbitrary and illogical is the position of those psy- 
chologiits who coquet with physiology under the de- 
lusion that they are more scientific. Ttiey are led to 
talu arbitrary positions which lead into the pitfalls 
of solipsism, with all its contradictions and absurdities. 

Besides, physiological processes are, after all, but hy- 
pothetical concepts; physiological currents are con- 
ceived after the model of electrical currents, and are by 
no means theoretically proven. While they should be 
used for the sake of a better elucidatioa of the facts, it 
is not good scientific sense to sacrifice to them the very 
material of the science of psychology. Sensations, ideas, 
feelings, emotions, are after all the direct data of the 
psychologist, white physiological processes and currents 
are purely hypothetical. When, therefore, these hy- 
pothetical entities lead not to a better understanding 
of the facts of mental life, but to their denial, the very 
purpose of the hypothetical creations is completely de- 
feated. 

Physiological processes are framed to explain states 
of consciousness with their motor reactions. When, 
dierefore, these hypothetical creations threaten to sweep 
away the actual living facts, it is time to halt and ex- 
amine closely the sterile character of the hypothesis. 
The central fallacy lies in the tadt assumption that un- 
known and possibly unknowable, highly problematical 
brain currents, with their "opening and closing valves," 
with"weIlwomorblodkedpatbs,"allof a purely conjec- 
tural character, have, by their ingenious complexity, be- 
come, likes marionettes, so marvellously endowed with 
aense-like activities as to dispense completely widi the 
mental states' which these conceptual entities were 
called in to explam. 
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Clinical caMS and experimeDtal facts go further to 
bvalidate the theory of the purely physical interpreta- 
tion of the subconactoua, or what may be described as 
automatism-psychology. If anything is of the utmost 
importance in mental life, it is surely memory. Mem- 
ory forms a unity of our life, brings, so to speak, to a 
focus our life-experiences, which would have otherwise 
been disconnected, confused, and chaotic. I remem- 
ber just now what I did an hour ago, a day ago, what 
I lived through many years ago. I remember the ex- 
periences of my childhood, boyhood, and youth. I re* 
member my struggles and disappointments, my loves, 
my friendships, my enmities, my feelings, sentiments, 
emotions, ideas, and sensations. All these inter-con- 
nected, interlocked links of memories form the solid 
chain of my conscious personality. 

In my memory of the past experiences there is 
the present consciouuiess that all that I had gone 
through at the time of the experience — any change, 
any modification, that had taken place — occurred 
in my mind, in my consciousness. Unless under 
delusion or illusion of memory we cannot remem- 
ber what did not occur in consciousness, ff^e can- 
not remember what we were not conscious of. The 
past mental state which the present memory refers to is 
a state of consciousness; otherwise memory is impossi- 
ble and meaningless. Memory, recollectitm, reminis- 
cence, can only refer to a previous state of consciousness. 
Surely no one else can have a better and more direct 
knowledge than I myself have of the ideas, emotions, 
and moods that I remember, as experienced by me. 

The memory factor is all the more important in 
pS3rchology, unce we have to take account of the sub- 
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ject's inner experiences. In each case of memory the 
burden of proof falls on those who deny the validity of 
diat memory, as referring to a past state of conscious- 
ness. Suppose I have a memory in a full state of con- 
sciousness that I lighted a lamp an hour ago, the burden 
of proof would fall on those who deny the existence of 
audi a state. It would be an arbitrary, if not a prepos- 
terous position for an outside observer to claim that the 
lighting of the lamp was carried out mechanically, by 
a physiological automatism, and that the subsequent 
memory was but an illusion. The onus of proof that 
the original act had no conscious accompaniment is en- 
tirely on those who take such a position in opposition 
to the direct introspective accotuit. Where sudi a proof 
is not forthcoming, the position taken is arbitrary. Were 
we to take sucb a position, the very science of 
psychology would become an Impossibility, since all 
memory would have to be declared a snare and a delu- 
sion. All psychological studies based on introspection 
and memory would have to be abandoned, and we 
should have to follow Comte, and declare psychology 
an impossibility. A psychologist maintaining such a 
point of view is, from the very nature of his attitude, 
disqualified to give his opinion; he must fall back on 
physiology, and rule out all psychology. 

If, however, memory and introspection are not re- 
jected, then the recollection of a conscious state should 
not be arbitrarily dismissed, unless there are good rea- 
sons for such a dismissal. Now, the hypnotic subject, 
or the patient, in the case of functional psychosis, un- 
dergoes an experience of which he is apparently uncon- 
scious. In a subsequent state, in a hyfmotic or trance 
state, he actually recollects that the experience was a 
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conscious one; we cannot possibly reject this recollec- 
tion as an illusion of memory. The burden of proof 
that the former state was not a conscious one falls on 
him who denies the person's mental experience. Such a 
proof is all the more requisite, since it can be demon- 
strated that in subconscious states there is realty pres- 
ent a subconscious consciousness. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

THE SUBCONSCIOUS AND THE PASSIVE CONSCIOUSNESS 

DRIVEN out of the psychological fortress, 
some psychologists of the philosophical type 
( Munsterbei^) still take refuge in the meta- 
physical citadel. It is claimed that, psycho- 
logically, mental life is analyzed into consciousness and 
its content. Now, it is further assumed that all mental 
modifications occur in mental contents, but not in con- 
sciousness. Consciousness, itself, is supposed to be a 
passive, immutable looker-cHi, a sort of psychic deity. 
We thus have a mental content which is not conscious 
and a consciousness, the blessed Buddha in his blissful 
state of Nirvana. Consciousness is regarded in the lig^t 
of a substance which contains the mental content some- 
what after the fashion of a material substance underly- 
ing physical qualities. This view of an underlying, im- 
mutable substance, with a changing qualitative content, 
was long ago criticized by Hume, both in the case of 
mind and body. The assumption of an entity under- 
lying observed phenomena, whether physical or mental, 
has since become so weakened that it is no longer re- 
garded as a living hypothesis among thinking men of 



We can see at a glance that the substance-conscious- 
ness with its changing qualitative content is but a piece 
of metaphysical speculation, it is a revival of the old 
soul-hypothesis, long ago buried by modem psycholo- 
gists. The soul-consciousness hypothesis must be re- 
194 
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jected, for the simple reason that it complicates 
matters, and explains nothing. In fact, the hypo- 
thesis of an imperturbable soul-consciousness from the 
very nature of its hypothetical being, itself requires an 
explanation, while it does not in the least explain the 
mental content, which is the material of the psycholo- 
gist. Such a passive, changeless soul-consciousness is 
a sort of box in which the content of soul-consciousness 
resides and has its being. This soul-consciousness is but 
a survival from a past metaphysical period. 

In the case of double and multiple personalities it is 
claimed that while the personalites are different, their 
consciousness is not different, but one and the same. In 
tjie different personalities found in the case of multiple 
personality, there is among them but one consciousness, 
somewhat like the Greek myth of the diree old women 
with one eye among them. By a parity of reasoning we 
may say that the minds of different individuals, sudi as 
John's and Peter's, are really Identical. John and Pe- 
ter are different personalities with different contoits, 
but with the same consciousness. In fact, we may gen- 
eralize further and say that the whole human race and 
the beasts of the field and the birds of the air share 
in one and the same indivisible, passive, immutable con- 
sciousness, a sort of world-soul. This may be a grand 
metaphysical speculation, but it is neither psychological 
nor scientific. 

There is another objection to the subconscious, an 
objection based on an artificial fast and hard line drawn 
betweoi the purpose of science on the one hand, and 
that of will on the other. Science, it is claimed, deals 
with artificial concepts, while personal will is concerned 
with the real values of life. It is claimed that the con- 
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cept of the subconscious is illegitimate, because it in- 
volves a confusion of this metaphysical double book- 
keeping. 

The world of descripttdn and the world of appre- 
ciation were brought out and contrasted by Professor 
Royce in his early works, and afterwards elaborated by 
a few psychologists of the Schopenhauerian tinge. The 
division is not new, and dates back to the Middle Ages, 
with its split of sdence and philosophy on the one hand, 
and religion on the other. It is the doctrine of the two- 
fold truth (Die Lchre von der zweifachen Wahrheit). 
According to mediaeval thought, there are two realms, 
the realm of knowledge and the realm of faith; the 
realm of intellect and the realm of will. Wiat is true 
in the one may not be true in the other. From Maimo- 
nides, Ibn Gabirol, Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas 
to Duns Scotus and Occam the same doctrine of the two- 
fold truth and the two realms prevailed. The scholastic 
could say anything he wished provided be was cautious 
to claim that what was true secundum rationem was not 
true secundum fidem. 

This double view still survives in some philosophical 
quarters. Instead of finding fault with the subcon- 
scious for ignoring this time-honored double truth, it 
should rather be regarded as a special merit As a mat- 
ter of fact, the subconscious, unless interpreted in meta- 
physical terms of a cosmic self, has nothing to do with 
the heirloom of metaphysical mediaeval thought. The 
subconscious is based on experience and facts to which 
philosophical and metaphysical distinctions should adapt 
themselves. 

We thus find that the objections to the subconscious 
are based on insufficient grounds. We also find tiiat the 
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abandonment of the subconscious leads to a tangle o£ 
difficulties and to the quagmire of mediaeval metaphys- 
ics. . If the metaphysical interpretation of the sub- 
conscious in the sense of a cosmic self lands one in the 
misty regions of religious mysticism, the opposite view 
of the total negation of the subconscious, apparently in 
the interests of science, lands one in regions no less 
shadowy, regions of naturalistic mysticism. 

So fundamental, however, is the concept of the sub- 
conscious that even its opponents have to admit it under 
different names. They admit the fact of dissociation, 
of dissociated mental systems, and of dissociated person- 
alities. But they put forth the hypothetical claim that 
it is one and the same consciousness present in all the 
different forms of dissociation. Now, if we omit that 
speculative metaphysical consciousness which, being in- 
active and unchangeable, is of no use in scientific work, 
we are really left with the mutations and permutations 
of mental systems which, from their very nature, must 
be conscious. The psychopathologist must postulate 
the subconscious just as the geometrician postulates space 
and position, or as the physicist postulates matter and 
force. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

SUBCONSCIOUS AND UNCONSCIOUS IDEAS 

THERE is a school which regards the sub- 
conscious as formed of "suppressed mental 
complexes." The views of this school are 
not psychologically clear. It seems, however, 
that the subconscious is viewed in the li^t of "un- 
conscious ideas." "Unconscious Ideas" were discussed 
by me in my Psychology of Suggestion, and I cannot 
do better than to quote from that volume, "For the 
mechanism of consciousness is hidden deep down in the 
depths of the subconscious, and it is thtther we have to 
descend in order to get a clear understanding of the 
phenomena that appear in the broad daylight of con- 
sciousness. 

The German school, with Wundt at its head, at first 
started out on similar lines, but they could not make any 
use of the subconscious, and their speculations ran wild 
in the fancies of Hartmann. The reason of this failure 
is due to the fact that the concept of the subconscious 
as conceived by the German school was extremely vague, 
and had rather the character of a mechanical than that 
of a psychical process. An unconscious consciousness 
— that was their concept of the subconscious. In such 
a form as this the subconscious was certainly meaning- 
less — mere nonsense — and had to be given up. The 
German psychological investigations are now confined to 
the content of consdousn«ss in so far as die indindual 
is immediately conscious of it. But as diis form of cm- 
198 
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sciousneu is extremely narrow and circumscribed, the 
results arrived at, though remarkable for their thoi^ 
ougfaness, are, after all, of a rather trivial nature. It ia 
what James aptly characterizes as "the elaboration of 
the obvious." 

This criticism applies well to Freud and his adhei^ 
ents. Das Unbevmsste is conceived as "Suppressed un- 
conscious idea-complexes." Of course, the claims of 
that school to originality and to the apparent unveiHng 
of the causatifHi of psychoneurosis are entirely onjnsti- 
fied. A "suppressed complex" ia but anodier term for 
a dissodated system, commonly accepted in psychopath- 
otogy. The special theories developed by that school in 
regard to desire, to sexuality, and to voluntary suppres- 
sion of unpleasant or painful ideas are entirely gratmt- 
ous and false in the light of modem psychology and clin- 
ical experience. 

This psycho-analytic school has unfortunately fallen 
back on the Herbardan psychology with its metaphysical 
Reals or ideas which by their mutual tension keep 
suppressing one another, thus determining die dis- 
play of the contents of consciousness. As Her- 
bart telk us : "Concepts become forces when they reust 
one another. This resistance occurs when two or more 
opposed concepts encounter one another." This proposi- 
tion or principle proclaimed by Herbart is at the basis 
of Freud's mythical speculations. "A concept is in con- 
sciousness in so far as it is not suppressed," Herbart tells 
us, "but is in actual representation. When it rises out of 
complete suppression, it enters into consciousness." Ac- 
cording to Herbart and his modem followers, sup- 
pressed ideas become forces and impulses. Concepts 
which are not opposed or contrasted with one another, 
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so far as they meet unhindeTedi (onn a "complex," a 
favourite term used by the psycho-analydc sdiool and 
its followers. 

It may possibly be of toterest to remark that Herbart 
is closely followed by the psycho-analytic school 
in regard to the doctrine of desire. Desire with 
Herbart is fundamental. "The faculty of desire 
must include vrishes, instincts, and every species of long- 
ing." "The expression 'desire* must not be so limited 
as to exclude those wishes which remain, though they 
may be vain, or so-called pious wishes, and which, for 
the very reason that they do remain, constantly incite 
men to new efforts, because through them the thought of 
a possibility is ever anew suggested, in spite of all rea- 
sons which appear to prove the impossibility of attain- 
ment. It is very important to give the concept of the 
unattainability of the wished-for object strength enough 
so that a peaceful renunciation may take place of the 
desire. A man dreams of a desirable future for him- 
self, even when he knows it will never come." These 
Herbartian doctrines, long ago abandoned by psychoK 
ogy, arc now being revived by the marvellous, "scien- 
tific" psycho-analytic technique as a new discovery in the 
science of normal and abnormal psychology. No better 
criticinn can I>e passed on this revival of Herbartian 
psychology in the domain of psychopathology than the 
one made by James: "I must confess that to my 
mind there is something almost hideous in the glib Her- 
bartian jargon about Vorstellungmassen and their Hem- 
mungen (suppresstCHis) and striken and erheben and 
schwehen and Ferschmelzungen and Comptexionen 
(complexes.)*' 

It is claimed by some of Freud's younger adherents 
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diat the mechanism of "uneonsdous ideas," though a 
contradiction, is nevertheless justified, because of its 
being a conceptual construct, as Karl Pearson puts it, 
in order to aid the explanation of mental phenomena. 
This is a new epistemological argument in defence of a 
tottering system. It is truly amazing that science has 
nowadays become so philosophical that when a theory 
is unstable, it is unhesitatingly supported by epistemo- 
logical considerations. 

Perhaps it may be well to point out that self-contra- 
dictory hypotheses are not quite acceptable in science. 
A scientific hypothesis should at least have the merit of 
being rational, logical, and not conceived in a wild 
harum-scarum fashion. A good scientific hypothesis 
must have restrictions and definite conditions. I think 
it is Huxley who says that in the case of stolen goods 
two hypotheses are at hand: one hypothesis is that an 
angel is responsible for it, and the other that a thief has 
carried off the goods. The angel-hypothesis is hardly 
considered by science. In other words, the hypothetical 
causative agency must be conceived in terms of ex- 
perience. 

The hypothetical agency must either be a fact di- 
rectly observed in nature, or a fact which can be verified 
later on. Thus the theory of gravitation is based on 
the facts of falling bodies ; the theory of natural selec- 
tion is based on the facts of the struggle for existence 
observed in the organic world. In short, a good scien- 
tific hypothesis must take as its causative agency a vera 
causa, a fact observable in experience, or a fact which 
can be verified by further experience. Atoms, electrons, 
ether, are not haphazard constructs; they are not re- 
garded by the physicist as unreal fancies, unreal abstract 
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notions to explain the real facts; but each of these hy- 
pothetical agents is regarded as real, as a vera causa. 
We cannot help agreeing with J. S. Mill on the subject 
of hypothesis : "1 conceive it to be necessary, when the 
hypothesis relates to causation, that the supposed cause 
should not only be a real phenomenon, something actu- 
ally existing in nature, but should be already known to 
exercise, or at least to be capable of exercising, an influ- 
ence of some sort over the effect. In any other case it is 
no sufficient evidence of the truth of the hypothesis that 
we are able to deduce the real phenomenon from it." 
Again, "What is true in [Newton's] maxim is that the 
cause, though not known preiKously, should be capable 
of being known thereafter; that its existence should be 
capable of being detected, and its connection with the 
effect ascribed to it should be susceptible of being proved 
by independent evidence." 

If we apply this very simple rule of logic to the dieory 
of "uncmscious ideas," we at once realize the illegiti- 
mate character of such a hypothesis. An idea is essen- 
tially of a conscious nature. To speak, therefore, of 
unconscious ideas, is to introduce into psychology the 
self-contradictory impossible concept of unconscious 
conscious ideas. This is equivalent to the assumption of 
an unconscious consciousness. An unconscious idea is 
neither a vera causa nor a fact ultimately to be verified. 
The conception of an unconscious idea is like die con- 
ception of a round square. 

Moreover, it is not true, psychologically, that ideas 
can be "suppressed" so that they become dissociated or 
"unconscious." It is not true that we suppress painful 
ideas into the "unconscious." We do not forget our 
^tunfut idfos. On tfa« contrary, painful ideas stand out 
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all the more pFonuneot in our coafcioumcM. Pain ham' 
mers experience into the mind. In fact we may say with 
more right that it is the pleasurable ideas that are for- 
gotten, while the painful ideas are remembered. An 
experience associated with pain is never forgotten. like 
a splinter in the flesh, it remains in consciousness. It is 
due to other causes that a painful experience becomes 
subconscious. 

Teleolc^cally, we can well see the importance of this 
fact. It would have been suicidal to the individual and 
ultimately to the species, if painful experiences were for- 
gotten. The individual must learn to avoid harmful ob- 
jects and hurtful stimuli. This can only be accom- 
plished by actually remembering painful experiences. 
That individual would survive who remembered best 
his painful experiences. Were it otherwise, the indi- 
vidual would be very much in the condition of the pro- 
verbial silly bird that hides its head at the sight oi the 
hunter. The subjective painful experiences must be re- 
membered; a painful experience fixes the attention. 

On this fact of strengthening memory by pain was 
based the once universally recognized method of train- 
ing and education. What is fixed by pain is never forgot- 
ten. What may bring about forgetfulness is either 
a constitutionally bad memory, or a state of indif- 
ference, or an intense, paralyzing emotion of fear, 
especially in early childhood. The whole theory of 
"suppression" of painful "complexes" is based on 
false clinical and psychological assumptions. Neither 
is there such a process as "suppressitxi of complexes," 
nor is there such a mental state as an "unconscious 
idea." 

Bergion, who as utual has his hand everywhere, talus 
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up cudgels in defense of the uncooscious. In his work 
"Matter and Memory" he argues that common sense 
assumes the presence of external objects, although it 
may not be directly cognizant of them. Being an ideal- 
ist and pan-psychist Bergson regards the nature of things 
as made up of images. If, then, he reasons, common 
sense believes In the existence of objects 'passed out of 
sight and sense,' if it affirms unhesitatingly the actual 
existence of not directly experienced objective images, 
there should be no difficulty in assuming the existence of 
subjective images, or of psychic states of which there is 
no consciousness. The argument is essentially meta- 
physical and will hardly have any weight with the psy- 
chologist or psychopathologist. 

Bergson's psychology is unfortunately so much satu- 
rated with metaph^tcs diat many a valuable sug- 
gestion becomes lost in the haze and tangle of 
his speculations. The psychologist has nothing to 
do with the constitution of matter as it is 
in itself. This belongs to metaphysical ontology. The 
psychologist assumes matter as an external existence, 
and separates it from his own subject matter, — psychic 
states, mental processes, their elements and relations. A 
psychic state made up of 'images' after the fashion of 
'material images' with no consciousness to them cxases 
to be psychic in the psychological sense. From a psy- 
chological standpoint the term 'psychic' can only mean 
some form of consciousness, however vague and mar- 
ginal. Bergson's view would have probably been near- 
er the truth, if he had assumed the existence of a subcon- 
scious consciousness. 

An "unconscious idea" in the sense that the idea has 
no consciousness can have no meaning. If, however, by 
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an "unconscious idea" is understood a consciousness of 
which the individual or personal self is not conscious, 
then we come around to a subconscious consciousness, as 
developed by me tn my various works. A quotation 
from HoSding may bring out my point in a clearer and 
strtmger light: 

"The question before us is, whether the unconscious 
can be other than a purely negative concept. In daily 
speech (and more than ts proper even in the sdendlic use 
of the language) we use such expressions as unconscious 
sensations, unconscious ideas, unconscious feeling. As, 
however, sensations, ideas and feelings are conscious 
elements, the expression is in reality absurd. If by an 
unconscious Idea is meant the idea which I have, then 
the predicate "unconscious" signifies only that I do not 
think of or pay heed to the fact that I have it. This use 
of the word unconsciousness is connected with a twofold 
use of the word consciousness. It is used to denote not 
only the inner presentation of our sensatitms, ideas and 
feelings, but also self-conscnousness, the attention espe- 
cially directed to our sensations, ideas, and feelings. 
We have, of course, many sensations and ideas 
without being conscious that we have them, 
that is, without self-consciousness: many feelings 
and impulses stir within us, without our clearly 
apprehending their nature and direction. In this sense 
we speak, for example, of unconsdous love. A man 
who has this feeling does not know what is astir in him ; 
perhaps others sec it, or he himself gradually discovers 
it; but he has the feeling, his conscious life is determined 
in a particular way." 

In other words, what Hoffding practically claims here 
is that there is no such mental state, no idea that is 
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**aiiOHi8cious," but that there are mental states, Ideas, 
feelings, which, though conscious, do not reach self- 
consciousness. In other words, there are in us mental 
processes which have consciousness, but no self-con- 
sdousocss. This is precisely what I mean by the sub- 
conscious, — mental states which have consdomness, but 
do not reach the personal consciousness. In short, the 
only possible psycholo^cal assumption is a subconscious 
consciousness. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

THE SUBCONSCIOUS, CONSCIOUS, AND UNCONSCIOUS 

THOSE who accept the division of the sub- 
conscious into co-existing consciousness, or the 
co-conscious and the unconscious really as- 
sume the doctrine of the subconscious. They 
claun that it would be better and more precise to indi- 
cate whenever possible the conscious or unconscious, 
that is, the strictly physiological character of the ob- 
served manifestarions. This, however, is more eauly 
said than done. We know next to nothing of the physi- 
ological brain processes, which are mainly hypothetical, 
and we do not know the limits of the subconscious con- 
sciousness. In many cases it is not easy to determine 
what the exact character of the subconscious manifesta- 
tion is, how far it is omsdous, dimly conscious, how far 
it has gone toward the development of an independent 
personality, and how far it shades in the direction of 
the purely physiological. In the absence of any exact 
determination, the term 'subconscious' indicates the char- 
acter of the mental state without any definite commit- 
tal to any of the possible hypodieses. 

The term "unccmscious" is all the more objectionable, 
as HoSding has already pointed out, it is essentially 
an ambiguous, negative concept. The "unconscious" 
may mean absence of self-consciousness, or lack of con- 
sciousness, that is, purely physiological processes with 
no conscious concomitant. He who uses the term "tm- 
consdous" must in each case indicate in what sense he 
207 
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uses the term. Is the manifestatioii entirely physiolog- 
ical, or is it conscious in the sense of consciousness with 
no self-consciousneas ? The two meanings are dia- 
metrically opposed to each other. The unconscious in 
the sense of the purely physiological assumes the theory 
of unconscious cerebration ; the other use of the uncon- 
scious in the sense of mere consciousness with no self- 
consciousness recognizes the view of the subconscious- 
ness as advanced in my works. 

It is claimed again diat in many cases of psychopathic 
maladies there is no need to have recourse to sub- 
conscious systems. It is quite probable that the associa- 
titm between the stimulus and the emotion called forth 
is a direct one. The patient who is afraid of dogs has 
the fear called forth by the sight of a dog. There is 
no need to assume that there are here any intermediate 
links in the chain of association. Even physiological 
links may be totally absent here. It may be that by 
investigation it can be shown that this association has 
a history based on some former experience. There is no 
reason to assume that the experience is functioning sub- 
consciously, whether consciously or "unconsciously," that 
is, physiolc^cally. The dog and the fear have formed 
an indissoluble association, so that, as soon as the dog 
is perceived the fear is awakened. 

This, however, is rather a debatable subject, since it 
is impossible to tell in the case of purely physiological 
links, whether such are present or not. Thus, Hoff- 
ding says, "Not only may conscious results come from 
unconscious (subconscious) working up, but there may 
also be unconscious intermediate links in the midst of 
ranscious work. Supposing the idea a to be linked with 
the idea b, and b again with c, then a will finally pro- 
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ducc c directly without the intervention of b. The inter< 
mediate links are often so numerous that they cannot 
be recovered at all or with great difficulty. Many pay- 
chological paradoxes and sudden suggestions have their 
explanation in this unconscious determining of conscious 
Ideas." 

Wundt seems to maintain the same view: "The 
memory-process is especially predominant in those cases 
where the element of the new impression that gave rise 
to the assimilation is entirely suppressed by the other 
components of the image, so that the associative rela- 
tion between the memory-idea and the impression may 
remain completely unnoticed. Such cases have been 
spoken of as 'mediate memories' or 'mediate associa- 
tions.' Still, just as with 'mediate recognitions,* we 
are here, too, dealing with processes that are funda- 
mentally the same as ordinary assodations. Take, for 
example, the case of a person who, sitting in his room 
at evening, suddenly remembers, without any apparent 
reason, a landscape that he passed through many years 
before; examination shows that there happened to be 
in the room a fragrant flower which he saw for the first 
time in the landscape. The difference between this and 
an ordinary memory-process in which the connection 
of the new impression with an earlier experience is 
clearly recognized, obviously consisted in the fact that 
here the elements which recall the idea are pushed into 
the obscure background of consciousness. The not 
infrequent experience, commonly known as the 'spon- 
taneous rise' of ideas, in which a memory-image sud- 
denly appears in our mind without any assignable cause, 
is in all probability reducible in every case to such latent 
association." It appears, then, that both Hoffding and 
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Wondt acknowledge the presence of intermediate links 
in what appears to be a case of purely "immediate" as- 
sociation. 

In cases where the intermediate links are *'un- 
ronscioos," in Uie sense of a purely physiological pro- 
cess, there is no criterion to prove the presence of such 
intermediate physiological links, and one may as well, 
from a purely psychological introspective standpoint, 
deny their very existence. On the other hand, if witii 
Wundt, HofiEding and others we assume die presence 
of intermediate psychic links, there b no way of dis- 
proving tiiem. It is quite probable that such inter- 
mediate links are present in every single case. The 
very fact that "unconscious" systems can be revived 
as memories or hallucinatory bypioidic states would in- 
dicate their functioning when one of their components 
becomes awakened to activity. 

As an objection to the presence of intermediate psy- 
chic links Pavlow's experiments are brought forward 
to show that associations can be formed between re- 
mote stimuli and glandular secretions, for instance. 
Thus, a dog with a fistula in the parotid gland can be 
made to react with secretions to light or sound stimuli. 

This objection may be easily obviated by the consider- 
ation that we do not know whether there are or are 
not intermediate mental links between the artificial 
stimuli and the discharge of the glandular secretion. 
This consideration is all the more cogent as the remote 
stimuli can only give results, if persistentiy associated 
with food stimuli. If such association with food stimuli 
IS absent, and new stimuli are assodated with remote 
stimuli which give reactions through their associations 
with food ftimnli, the result is iniahition of secretion. 
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In other words, each new stimulus must be directly as- 
sociated with the original food stimulus. 

To quote from Savadsky's woA carried out in Pav- 
low's laboratory: "Wasiliev and Mishtovt were the 
first to investigate conditions of inhibitions. At first 
the authors had in mind to develop conditional refiexes, 
not on the basis of the unconditional reflex (t. e. food) 
but on the basis of anodicr conditional reflex (such as 
a sound or light stimulus giving secretion.) Their ex- 
periments were as follows : From time to time they as- 
sodated with the usual conditional stimulus another 
stimulus which had no relation whatever to salivary 
secretion, and this combination was not accompanied 
by tiie presence of the unconditional stimulus (food). 
By means of a great number of repetitions of such a 
combination, it was supposed to associate with the 
quality of the extraneous stimulus the quality of bring- 
ing about salivary secretion. It turned out, however, 
that such an arrangement of experimentation could by no 
means transform the extraneous agent into a conditional 
stimulus. In that way it became clear that the condi- 
tional stimulus, contrary to tiie unconditional, is not 
capable of communicating its property of bringing about 
salivary secretion. The fact is that the associative ex- 
ternal stimulus, when accompanied by the unconditional 
stimulus alone, becomes after a few repetitions a power- 
ful inhibiting agent." 

This cleariy shows that the conditional reflex in the 
dog can bring about salivary secretions only when 
associated with the unconditional reflex. What it means 
is, that the dog on seeing a light or hearing the sound 
expects food, and hence the psychic stimulation of his 
salivary glands resulting in secretion. Pavlow's expcri- 
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ments and also the experiments carried out under his 
directions by his pupils clearly prove that there is no 
direct association between secretion and an external 
stimulus, suck as light or sound, but that the secretion 
is brought about by an intermediate psychic link, namely 
the expectation of food. Thus we find that tJie work 
of Pavlow and his pupils, far from showing the possi- 
bility of formation of direct associations, really goes to 
substantiate the view of the presence of intermediate 
mental links in cases of apparently immediate associa- 
tions. 

As a matter of fact there is no need for us to estab- 
lish hypothetical, intermediate, unconscious or physio- 
logical links. The "unconscious" brain-proresses are 
problematic entities and there is no way of getting at 
them. What we need to discover in cases of mediate 
association, and especially in cases of psychopathic dis- 
eases, is whether the intermediate links, or the original 
experience that brought about the trauma, or the state 
of dissociation is present, consciously, or subconsciously, 
or coconsdously. This is possible to test by hypnosis 
or by means of the hypnoidal state. In many such cases 
we actually find that the patient lives through the orig- 
inal experience either consciously in a hypnoidal state, 
or in a hypnoidic state, thus undergoing a mental experi- 
ence which is immediately forgotten or dissociated; or 
what is more commonly the case, the patient lives 
through the original experience subconsciously. But, 
whether conscious or subconscious, the mental state is 
not "unconscious," but is essentially of a conscious char- 
acter. In short, we deal here either with the personal 
consciousness or with the subconscious consciousness. 
Thus, all the facts of mental life, normal or abnonnal, 
substantiate the presence of a subconscious coitsdousness, 
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CHAPTER XXX 

THE THRESHOLD AND MENTAL SYSTEMS 

IT may be well to point out some principles, im- 
portant in many respects, but which at the present 
moment are of interest from a psycbopathological 
standpoint. 
Living tissue can only be set into activity by stimuli 
of certain minimal intensity; should the stimulus fall 
below that minimal intensity, the living protoplasm does 
not react. This holds true of all cells, from the lowest 
to the highest, — from the bacterium and infusorium to 
the highly differentiated cell, such as muscle cell, or 
neuron. The reaction of the living protoplasm to the 
stimulus shows the irritability or sensitivity of the cell. 
This sensitivity has its physiological threshold, so that 
a stimulus falling below a certain intensity cannot call 
forth any reaction in the cell. The rise or fall of the 
threshold would mean an increase or decrease of the 
minimal intensity of the stimulus requisite to bring about 
a cellular reaction. By varying the conditions of sensi- 
tivity, such as mechanical, thermal, electrical, chemical 
and nutritional, the physiological threshold can be 
raised or lowered. 

The same holds true of a whole psycho-physiolog- 
ical system, — there is a threshold of sensitivity be- 
low which the minimal stimulus cannot fall, the 
latter does not awaken any reaction in the system. 
All the senses reveal the presence of such thresholds 
which are also present in the case of all the higher psy- 
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cho-ph^iological systems. If we term the sdmulos 
which can just bring about a reaction in the system the 
stimulus threshold, we can say that a given system can 
only be thrown into activity by a stimulus rising in in- 
tensity above the stimulus tiireshold. Intensity of stim- 
ulus, then, is an indispensable condition of the function- 
ing of a psycho-physiological system. 

In highly differentiated cells, however, it is not only 
the quantity, or intensity of the stimulus that is to be 
considered, but also the quality. The visual sense or- 
gan is not affected by auditory stimuli nor can tJie audi- 
tory sense organ be affected by visual stimulations. Sim- 
ilarly, in the functioning of the higher psycho-j^ysio- 
logical systems the quality of the stimulus should not 
be overlooked. Systems that remain inactive under 
one set of stimuli, however intense, will respond to 
another set of a different quality. 

The same holds true of that synthesis of mental sys- 
tems which we term moment consciousness, and which 
we shall treat in detail further on. To set the mnnent 
into activity, the moment threshold must be passed, and 
not only the intensity of the stimulations should be taken 
into consideration, but also the qualitative aspect of the 
stimuli. Ideas, emotion and fedings which ap[>arently 
remain dormant at the action of one set of exdtations 
will respond readily to the action of excitations of a 
different nature. Habits, habitual movements, habitual 
thought, depend entirely on the qualitative character of 
the excitadcHis, on the combinations of special objects, 
circumstances and times. The quality of the stimulus 
is one of the important factors in the activity of a psy- 
chophysiological system, or of a moment consdousness. 

Besides those two factors of intensity and quality, 
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another factor, diat of inhibition, plays quite a rSle in 
the variations of the threshold. We are acquainted vnth 
inhibitions in physiology, such, for instance, as the inhi- 
bitions exercised by the pneumogastric nerve on the 
heart, or the arresting of the activity of glands or of 
the peristalsis by the stimulation of afferent nerves. We 
know also of central inhibitions, such as fear, distress, 
pain, acting as so many inhibitions on the peripheral 
organs and serving to arrest functioning activity. Sim- 
ilarly in mental life, complex as it is, the highly orgai^ 
■zed psycho-physiological systems, with their concomi- 
tant moments consciousness, still fall under the same gen- 
eral physiological laws of inhibition. In the course of 
assoriative activity systems become organized into com- 
plex groups, into complicated systems or constellations 
of systems which, to maintain their functioning equilib- 
rium, keep one another in check or under inhibition. 

Such a formation of checks and Inhibitions is 
just what takes place in die training and At edu- 
cation of the individual and the race. Every psy- 
cho-physiological system or moment entering into re- 
lations with other systems and moments is bound in the 
course of its associative activity to form inhibitions to 
its function by the direct influence of external or iiw 
temal recitations. In other words, there is a rise of 
threshold due to inhibitory associations. 

Inhibition and rise of threshold may also result in a 
different way in the process of association. We may 
possibly lay It down as a law, which plays no small role 
in the interaction of systems and moments, that in a 
series of aggregatioR of various systans or moments, 
forming a more complex orgamzed whole, due to a^ 
sedation and syndiesis of the component systems, hav- 
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ing various thresholds, die ones having the higher 
thresholds will raise die thresholds of the moments hav- 
ing a greater sensitivity. This, however, may be coun- 
terbalanced by the lowering of die moment threshold 
by associations with moments of great sensitivity, that 
it, with low moment thresholds. 

While on the one hand the inhibitions and the conse- 
quent rise of threshold go along with the complexity of 
systemic structure as well as widi the increase of asso- 
ciadve activity, both in extension and intension, there 
is at the same time an advantage gained for the sys- 
tem, inasmuch as it really has now more chances to be- 
come active, on account of the greater number of sys- 
tems with which it has become associated. The thresh- 
old of the associated system rises, but on the other hand, 
the chances for activity increase, while the liberation or 
discharge of energy with the consequent evil effects of 
extreme fatigue, exhaustion and ill nutrition is chedted 
and guarded against by the inhibitions and the rise of 
threshold. 

What happens now when a psycho-physiological sys- 
tem becomes dissociated? The inhibitions become re- 
moved and the threshold falls. The system is no longer 
checked by inhibitions or by other systems, and hence, 
with a lowering of the threshold, becomes sensitive, re- 
acting to any slight, passing stimulus, manifesting or 
liberating all the energy it possesses until fatigue and 
complete exhaustion set in. From this vantage ground 
we can understand the fact of the extraordinary en- 
ergy which the dissociated subconscious systems mani- 
fest, so much so that the unusual enei^ appears almost 
Bupematurai, and has on that account bMn ascribed by 
the superstitious to diabolical possessitn. 
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To quote from a former woik of mine : 

"When a STStem present in tfae upper persmal con- 
Bcionsness is to be disintegrated, the suggestion givta 
should be kept out of the patient's personal memory. 
One can observe this fact dearly in post-hypnottc sug- 
gestions. If a post-hypnotic suggestion is fully remem- 
bered, it usually miscarries, — the suggestion loses its 
efficacy, and often comes up as a word-memory without 
the stringency of realization. When, however, am- 
nesia is enforced, the post-hypnotic suggestion is fully 
realized. A dissodated system present in the sub- 
conscious, when coming to tiie surface of the upper 
strata of consciousness, becomes manifested with intense 
sensori-motor energy. Dissociation gives rise to greater 
dynamogeuesis. This principle of dynamogenesis is 
important; cases of so-called impulsive insanities and 
•psychic epilepsy* arc really due to this cause. 

"A system entering into association with other sys- 
tems is set into activity, not only directly by its own 
appropriate stimuli, but also indirectly throu^ the ac- 
tivities of the various systems associated with it. These 
associative interrelations bring about an equable and 
normal functioning activity, controlled and regulated 
by the whole mass of associated systems. The mass 
of associated systems forms the 'reductives* of each in- 
dividual system. In dissociated systems the controlling 
influence of the 'reductive mass' is lost and the result is 
an over-activity, undiecked by any counteracting ten- 
dencies. 

**This relati(m of dissodatton and dynamogenests is 
closely related to periodicity of function, with Its con- 
comitant manifestation of psychomotor activity charac- 
teristic of all passions and periodically appearit^ In- 
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stincts. Dissociated systems present impulsiveness, be- 
cause of lack of associated counteracting systems. The 
only way to diminish the overpowering impulsiveness 
with which the dissociated subconscious systems make 
an onset in their rash into the personal consciousness is 
to bring about an association with counterbalancing or 
inhibitory, controlling, conscious systems, to work the 
dissociate systems into the tissue of the personal, con- 
trolling consciousness which has to be fortified and de- 
veloped. 

"Physiologically, it may be said that a neuron ag- 
gregate, entering into association with other a^^regates 
and being called into activity from as many different di- 
rections as there are aggregates in the associated cluster, 
has its neuron energy kept within the limits of the phy»- 
iological level. A (Associated neuron aggregate, on 
the contrary, is not affected by the activity of other 
aggregates; it is rarely called upon to function and 
stores up a great amount of neuron energy. When now 
an a[>propriate stimulus liberates the accustomed en- 
ei^, the activity is overwhelming, and is very much like 
the eruption of an underground volcano, giving rise to 
temporary attadcs, to 'seizures' by subconscious states 
of the whole field of the upper consciousness, — 'seiz- 
ures' which, being really of the nature of post-hypnotic 
automatisms, are generally mistaken for epilepsy, the 
attacks being regarded as epileptic manifestati<His, as 
iarval epilepsy,* as 'epileptic equivalents,' as 'psychic 
epilepsy.' With the restoration of the equilibrium of 
the neuron aggregate, with the synthesis of the associ- 
ated systems, a synthesis which can be brought about by 
different methods, the subconscious eruptions, the at- 
tacks, or 'seizures' vanish, never to return." 
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THE PRINCIPLE OP RESERVE ENERGY 

WE have pointed out the significance of inhi- 
bitions in keeping back the systemic neuron 
energy from fully being discharged under 
normal conditions of life, and we have also 
shown that the removal of inhibitions results in the full 
liberation of the accumulated neuron energy. This fact, 
so striking in the domain of recurrent psychomotor 
states, almost forces itself on the attention of the stu- 
dent of abnormal psychology. From such a funda- 
mental fact of abnormal mental phenomena, we may 
draw some conclusions in regard to mental life in gen- 
eral. For, after all, the laws of pathology do not dif- 
fer from those of physiology in general, the patholog- 
ical really being the physiological under special condi- 
tions. The normal is either the usual, the habitual, 
the customary, or is, at best, an ideal construction of the 
variations of life more or less successfully adjusted to 
the conditions of the external environment. 

This adjustment, however, keeps on constantly shift- 
ing ground, continually changing Ae relative position 
of the nonnal and the abnormal. From this standpoint 
pathology is of the utmost importance in the study 
of organic life. The pathological being the normal 
out of place, the abnormal being the normal un- 
der special conditions, pathology that deals with 
the abnormal gives us a deep insight into the gen- 
eral laws of normal philological activity. All the 
219 
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experiments in physiology consist practically in the 
production of so many pathological conditions and 
states. When the physiologist makes injections, sections 
and stimulations by various agencies, what else does he 
efiea if not the production of the pathological, m order 
to leam the physiolt^cal action of the various tissues 
and organs? in psychopathological studies we fol- 
low the interrelations of mental phenomena under 
special conditions; it is the physiological method 
of experimentation by producticm of pathological 
variations; the conclusion arrived at in psychopathology 
should apply to mental life in general. What is this 
conclusion ? It is the principle of potential subconscious 
energy or, more briefly stated, the principle of reserve 
energy* 

The moment thresholds of our moment conscious- 
ness, or, put in phjrsiological terms, the thresholds of 
our psycho-physiological systems, are usually raised, 
mental activity working in the course of its development 
and growth of associative processes under ever-increas- 
ing inhibitions with ever-higher thresholds. It is enough 
to compare the educated, the civilized, with the unedu- 
cated or with the barbarian and the savage, to realize 
the truth of our statement. On account of the threshold 
and inhibitions, not the whole of the psycho-physiolog- 
ical energy possessed by the system or moment is mani- 
fested; in fact, but a very small portion is displayed in 
response to stimuli coming from the habitual environ- 



*When this principle was formulated by me in a seriu of ardcks 
published in The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal for March 
and April, i^, James sent me bis article, 'The Energies of Men," 
in which he developed a similar point of view, though on widely 
different lines. Nouting girei me more pleasure than to find myself 
ia accord with the great American piycnologist and ^likiaopher. 
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ment. What becomes of the rest of unused energy? // 
is stored, reserve energy. 

Biologically regarded, we can well see the import- 
ance of such stored or reserve energy. In' the strug- 
gle for existence, the organism whose energies are eco- 
ncvnically used and well guarded against waste will 
meet with better success m the process of survival of 
the fittest, or will have better chances in the process of 
natural selection. The high thresholds and inhibitions 
will prevent hasty and harmful reactions as well as use- 
less waste of energy, unnecessary fatigue, and states of 
helpless exhaustion. Moreover, natural selection will 
favor organisms with ever greater stores of reserve en- 
ergy which could be put forth under critical conditi(»u 
of life. In fact, the higher the oi^;anization of the indi- 
vidual, the more varied and complex the external envi- 
ronment, the more valuable and even indispensable will 
such a store of reserve energy prove to be. 

The course of civilization and education, by con- 
tinuously raising the thresholds and inhibitions, follows 
the line of natural selection, and keeps on increasing the 
disposable store of potential subconscious or reserve 
energy, botJi in the individual and the race. It is in this 
formation of an ever-greater and richer store of dis- 
posable, but well-guarded, reserve energy, that lies the 
superiority of the educated over the uneducated, and 
the supremacy of the higher over the lower races. 

Civilization and education are prowsses of economy 
of psycho-neural force, savings of mental energy. But 
what society is doing in a feeble way, natural selection 
has done far more effectively. What education and 
civilization are doing now on a small scale and for a 
brief period of time the process of survival of the fit- 
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test in the ever-raging struggle for existence has done 
for ages on a large scale. We should, therefore, ex- 
pect dut the natural reserve energy would far exceed 
that of the cultivated one. The brain and mind of the 
ancient German diSered in nothing from hia modern 
descendant, the German philosopher, and still what a 
difference in the manifestation of mental energy I The 
savage brain and mind do not differ from those of their 
civilized descendants, and still what an ocean of mental 
life separates the civilized man from his savage pro- 
genitor! 

It is against the evidence of biological sciences to 
suppose that the acquisitions of the cultivated brains 
have actually been transmitted from generation to gen- 
eration. It is not likely that acquired characteristics 
brought about by social life will change so radically the 
brain in the course of some forty or fffty generations 
that separate the civilized man from his savage progeni- 
tor; and the trend of biological evidence hardly favors 
the transmission of such acquired characteristics. 

"There sits the savage," once exclaimed a friend of 
mine, an eminent neuro-pathologist, "with three quar- 
ters of his brain unused." Yes, diere sits the savage 
with a brain far surpassing the needs of his environ- 
ment, harboring powers of a Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
of a Shakespeare, Goethe, Darwin, and Newton. The 
ancient German and Briton hardly differed in thetr 
mental powers from their c<xitemporaries, the civilized 
Egyptian and Babylonian. What, then did those 
Aryan savages do with their richly endowed mental 
energies? Nothing. The mNital energy was lying 
fallow, — it was reserve energy, — energy for future use, 
for the use of future ages of coming dvilization. 
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But what about the cultivated man? Does he suf- 
fer from neurasthenia, fran nervous impotence, be- 
cause, as some would have it, on account of the strain 
of civilized life he has odiausted his store of nervous 
energy? One may well ponder over the ugnificant fact 
that it is the neurasthenic, the "psychastheniif' who is 
doing the worlds work. We must remember that dvi- 
lization is but of yesterday, and that the reserve energy 
is hardly touched upon. 

In the treatment of the phenomena of psycho-physio- 
logical dissociation, in the protean symptoms of ner- 
vous and mental exhaustion, we should not forget this 
biological principle of reserve energy, and should make 
attempts to use it. In many cases the inhibitions become 
too heavy and the thresholds too high. fVe must loosen 
the grip of some of the inhibitions and lower the thresh- 
olds, thus utiliztHg a fresh supply of reserve energy. 

The treatment of psychopathic diseases should be 
based on this biological principle of dormant reserve 
energy. In many cases the inhibitions become too heavy 
and the threshold too hi^. We must loosen the grip 
of the inhibitions and lower the thresholds, utilizing 
a fresh supply of dormant reserve energy.* 

A similar train of thought was developed by Dr. S. 
J. Meltzer, in his excellent paper on "The Factors of 
Safety in Animal Structure and Animal Economy." By 
a striking series of instructive facts, Dr. Meltzer points 
out that "all organs of the body are built on the plan 
of superabundance of structure and energy." I cannot 
resist the temptation of quoting Dr. Meltzer's ctmclu- 



tkm. i QOpe to work out this sumect elsewhere. I have also ahown 
the importance of tbe priocvlc of rcterv* energy in mj work Tht 
Ptyehology of Laughtir. 
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sioos at some length, because they so dearly elucidate 
our principle of reserve energy, which is all the more 
valuable, as Dr. Meltzer has fonnulated it indepen- 
dently on widely different grounds. "Of the supplies 
of energy to the animal, we see that oxygen is luxuri- 
ously supplied. The supply of carbohydrates and fats 
is apparently large enough to keep up a steady luxurious 
surplus. . . . The hberal ingestion of proteid 
might be another instance of the principle of abundance 
ruling the structure and energies of die animal body. 
There is, however, a theory that in just this sin^ in- 
stance the minimum is meant by nature to be also the 
optimum. But it is a theory for the support of which 
there is not a single fact. On the contrary, some facta 
seem to indicate that Nature meant diftercntly. Such 
facts are, for instance, the abundance of proteolytic en- 
zymes in the digestive canal and the great capacity of 
the canal for absorption of proteids. Then there is 
the fact that proteid material is stored away for use in 
emergencies just as carbohydrates and fats are stored 
away. In starvation, nitrogenous products continue to 
be eliminated in the urine, which, according to Folin, 
are derived from exogenous sources, that is, from inr 
gested proteid and not from broken-down organ tis- 
sues. An interesting example of storing away of pro- 
teid for future use is seen in the muscles of the salmon 
before they leave the sea for the river to spawn. Ac- 
cording to Meschcr the muscles are then large and the 
reproductive organs are smalL In the river where die 
animals have to starve, the reproducdve organs become 
large, while the muscles waste away. Here, in time of 
affluence, the muscles store up nutritive material for the 
purpose of maintaining the life of the animal during 
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sCarvatioD and of assisting in the function of reproduc- 
tion. This instance seems to be quite a good ilhistration 
of the role which the factor of safety plays also in the 
function of the supply of the body with protetd food. 
The storing away of proteid, like the storing away of 
glycogen and fat, for the use in expected and unex- 
pected exceptional conditions, is exactly like the super- 
abundance of tissue in an organ of animal or like an 
extra beam In the support of a building or a bridge — 
a factor of safety. 

"It seems to me that the factors of safety have an 
important place in the process of natural selection. 
Those species which are provided with an abundance of 
useful structure and energy, and are prepared to meet 
many emergencies, are best fitted to survive in the strug- 
gle for existence." 

Unusual combinations of circumstances, great Tt/dor 
cal changes of the environment, often unloosen the inhi- 
bitions, and, overstepping, or lowering the thresholds, 
release some of the reserve energy. Critical periods, 
great dangers, wars, revolutions, often make man rise 
to the occasion, so that apparently tnsignilicant and 
worthless individuals display an energy unforeseen and 
unsuspected, and which makes of them heroes and 
heroines. There is a rise in intenuty and a qualitative 
change in the stimuli, an unloosening of some of the 
inhibitions with a consequent release of some of the 
bound-up reserve energy. 

In this respect wars and revolutions may be regarded 
as important factors in the manifestation of human po- 
tential energy. The Persian and Peloponnesian wars 
unloosened some of the energies of Greece, giving rise 
to great thinkers, scientists, and artists, having a lasting 
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influence on the destiny of humanity. The constant 
wars and national misfortunes of the Jews released 
their reserve energy making of them a race of proph- 
ets, apostles and martyrs, deeply affecting the course 
of human civilization. The wars of the Reforma- 
tion open a new era of free development of 
modem European civilization. The English, Ameri- 
can, and French revolutions have released new supplies 
of energies and have opened a new arena for the free 
development of political, social, and industrial forces. 
In our own times we meet with the example of tfae 
Japanese, who, under the strain of great national dan- 
ger, have released a reserve energy unsuspected in races 
of the Mongolian stock. 

Reserve energy becomes manifested under the influ- 
ence of radical changes in the environment, just as we 
have found that psycho-physiological systems react and 
start into function under the influence of special condi- 
tions and special appropriate qualitative stimuli. In 
the study of functional nervous and mental diseases, in 
the study of neurasthenia, or psychasthenia, hysteria, 
and insistent or recurrent mental states, one becomes 
more and more impressed with the fact that beyond the 
psydio-physiological limits of energy, available for the 
habitual adjustments to the ordinary external condi- 
tions of life, there is a vast store of reserve energy 
whose depths one cannot gauge. 

^us dem Kelche dieses Geisterreiches 
Sckaumt ihm seine Unendlichkeit. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE MOMENT CON8CI008NE8S 

WE must try to realize the precise meaning 
of the ''moment consciousness," aa a clear 
comprehension of it is of the utmost im- 
portance to psychology in general and to 
psychopathology in particular. 

In a former work I pointed out that "consciousness 
is not uniform, that of the infant differs from that of 
the adult; the consciousness of the brute differs from 
that of the man, and still they all belong to the genus 
consciousness." I also Insisted on the fact that there 
is a confusion in the use of the term "consciousness," a 
confusion which almost amounts to what I may term 
as "the psychologist's fallacy." The fully developed type 
of consaousness characteristic of the adult human mind, 
namely, self-consciousness, is substituted for the lower 
forms, or for types of consciousness characteristic of the 
lower animals. The psychologist, and, especially the 
physiologist, when writing on psychological matters is 
apt, to substitute, either on account of the tntrospecb*Te 
method used or on account of lade of discrimination, the 
type of consdouMiess of the observer, namely, self-con- 
sciousness. 

No biologist, not even Locb, will accept unrestrictedly 
the Cartesian view Aat consciousness, or the soul, or 
mind Is the privilege of man alone, while all other ani- 
mals have no soul, no mind, no ctmsciouaness, they are 
complex reflex medianisms, highly developed automata 
299 
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with no psychic life to them. We must allow the fact 
that other animals lower than man in the rungs of devel- 
opment possess some form of psychic life. The horse, 
the dog, the cat, the cow, the ant, the bee, and otber 
animals have some form, however varied, of psycho- 
physiological actiWty, some form of mental life, how- 
ever different in type from that of man. Abnormal psy- 
chology discloses to us dissolving views of human con- 
sciousness, such as found in the various forms of insan- 
ity and in the various manifestations of psychopathic 
states, presenting conditions of all stages of dissoda- 
tion and disaggregation of consciousness. Psychic life 
is by no means uniform, there are many types of con- 
sciousness. 

We have pointed out above that synthetic unity is 
the essence of consciousness. Consciousness is not an 
association of independently existing ideas, images, feel- 
ings, and sensations. Mental events must form a unity, 
a synthesis in die total psychic life of some psycho-biolog- 
ical organization. Disconnected words of a sentence 
thought by a series of thinkers do not give rise to that 
unified mental process which goes to form the psychic 
experience of the meaning of the sentence. The words 
must be cognized by die c<»isciousness of one psycho- 
biolog^cal organism. Ideas, images, feelings, emotions, 
volitions do not meet on independent ground, associ- 
ate, fuse and go to to form a unity, a new idea or feel- 
ing. Experiences in different minds do not combine 
and associate to form a new synthesis. Even the as- 
sociadoniat taddy implies that the various assoriadons 
of ideas and feelings take place in some one mind. 

In order to get some form of cognizance or some 
form of experience of sensadons and ideas there must 
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be some one organic consciousness that experiences or 
lives through the psychic events. Thoughts, feelings, 
ideas, images, and sensations are occurrences in some 
one psychic individuality, a psycho-biological or psycho- 
physiological organism, an organism which possesses 
the living synthetic unity of consciousness. From a 
purely psychological standpoint we may term this living 
organic unity of consciousness — a subject. I use the 
term "mcnnent-coasciousness," or simply "moment" to 
indicate this synthetic unity of consciousness which con- 
stitutes the characteristic of the subject having the syn- 
thesis of mental experiences. This holds true of all 
psychic life, from the very lowest representative of men- 
tal life to the very highest, such as die self-consciousness 
of man. 

The subject, or the unity of the psycho-physio- 
logical individuality cannot be represented by a series, 
whedier temporal or spatial, as a series ceases to be a 
unity, or a synthesis. For a series of independent events 
remains a series, while the synthesis or unity of the 
series is a superadded event. A series of psychic events 
must exist in and for some psychic unity or individuality 
which stands for the organic unity of consciousness, or 
for the synthesis of consdousness, no matter what the 
type of consciouuiess is, low or high, animal or human. 
This synthetic unity of consciounsess, no longer a series, 
is indicated by the term "moment" or "moment con- 
sciousness." There are various types of moment ccm- 
sciousness, according as there are various forms or types 
of synthesis. 

Psydiic contents or states of consciousness are always 
found in connection with some individuality. That [uece 
of bread lying yimder may awaken hundreds of mental 
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states under different conditions and in various organi- 
zations. My friend sitting by my side sees it, so do I, 
and so does the child, so does the bird in the cage, so 
does die dog, and so possibly does the fly flitting around 
the table. The states awakened are no doubt different, 
but they are of a psychic character none die less. My 
ft-iend and I may be conscious of the personal element 
along with it. We may diink it in riie form of owner- 
ship; **It is who thinks, who has the thou^t of 
the bread;*' but this is only one of the many forms un- 
der which the perception or thought of the bread may 
appear. One thing, however, is essential to all the 
states, different as they may be in their con- 
tent, and that is the fact diat they belong to some one 
individuality which under certain special conditions may 
also be of die nature of a personality. The individuality 
may be of a hi^ or of a very low type, it may be diat 
of a man or it may be that of a fly, but it must be some 
one conscious being that synthetizes die psychic state. It 
is diis one synthetizing consciousness that constitutes the 
essence of what we term "moment consciousness." 

The moment consciousness is the subject, the psycho- 
biological individuality, requisite in all psychic activ- 
ity. The psychic individuality cannot be regarded as a 
series of independent physical events. For it may be 
asked, for whom does that series exist and to whom is it 
presented? A synthetizing moment consciousness, both 
subject and content, is a fondamental assumption of 
psychology, just as space is that of geometry, and mat- 
ter and force that of physics and chemistry. This neces- 
sity of assuming a synthetizing moment consciousness 
becomes clearly manifested in the highest form of psy- 
chic activity, such as self-consciousness. For if self- 
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consciousness be reduced to a series, it may be per- 
tinently asked with John Stuart Mil!, "How can a series 
be aware of itself as a series?" 

A moment conscioumess must not be considered 
as something apart from its content; it does not exist 
by itself; it exists wherever and whenever psychic states 
are synthetized; it is the synthetized psychic material; 
mere synthesis without material is meaningless. On the 
whole, we may say that the moment conscioumess is like 
an organism, it forms a whole of many constituent parts. 

In the moment consciousness we find psychic material 
synthetized round one inmost central event which in its 
turn may have a central point. It reminds one strongly 
of the cell; although tt brandies out in all directions, it 
has always its inmost central point, its nucleus, nucleolus, 
and nucleolinus. While I am sitting here writing, I 
take in the many impressions coming to me : The sun- 
shine pouring through the window, the table, the tick- 
ing of the clock, the chatr, the bookcase, and many 
other things in the room ; all of them are formed and 
synthetized into one, and as such they form a moment 
consciousness. 

They are not, however, indifferently grouped; 
their unity is an ot^mzed whole mth a cen- 
ter, with a vital point, so to say. At the heart of the 
synthetized whole there a a central point, the grouping 
around which constitutes the individuality of the partic- 
ular moment consdousness. In my own case, the cen- 
tral interesting point is the paper on which I write the 
sentence just formulated, and is the inmost point, the 
principal idea under discussion which forms the nucleo- 
linus, 30 to say, of the whole moment consciousness. The 
most interesting or die most important experience forms 
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the center of the moment. 

The aame object which seetning^ly gives the same ex- 
perience assumes different meanings and is therefore 
really quite a different experience, according to the 
moment consciousness in which the perception or knowl- 
edge of that object ts synthetized. These presently ex- 
perienced states, synthetized within the moment, form 
the matter, or what we may term the content of the mo- 
ment consciousness. The moment of consciousness will 
diange with the changes of the synthetized OHitent. As 
an official, I am now in my office doing my work, and 
the different experiences form one whole, an association 
of experiences, systematized and synthetized into an 
organic unity. As a family man, I am at home enjoy- 
ing the company of my wife, children, and friends, and 
<mce more die experienras are organized into the unity 
of a moment consciousness. Now I am climbing moun- 
tains and stand on the slippery edge of a precipice, now 
I enjoy a conversation with the child I love, now T 
take part in the excitement of the political arena, now I 
sit on the bench of the jury listening gravely to the cross- 
examination of witnesses in a murder case; all these 
are nuclei for the formation of different mommts. All 
of these depend on the different central experiences diat 
form the kernel for the moment consciousness. 

The central experience, round which all other 
experiences are grouped and synthetized, forms, so 
to say, the very essence of the given moment con- 
sciousness, and as long as this central expKrience remains 
unchanged in its position the new experiences are 
assimilated within the same moment consciousness. 
The moment consciousness, therefore, does not vary 
with the change of the content, if only the assimilating 
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nucleus remaios invariable. Shouldi however, the coo^ 
tent vary so that the central experience is tran^Kised and 
some other one occupies its place, then the nunnent 
consciousness itself is changed. In fact, we may have 
the content of the moment consciousness entirely un- 
changed; but if the central experience alcHie is displaced 
from its position, then the moment consciousness itself 
becomes changed in its nature. Thus, if as a traveller 
1 climb the mountains chiefly for the sake of pleasure, 
and keep the scientific and aesthetic aspects in the back- 
ground, the moment consciouuiess will be entirely dif- 
* ferent from the one where the scientific or aesthetic as- 
pects are in the foreground, and all other considerations 
in the background. The moment consciousness, we may 
say, is entirely determined by the leading central ex- 
perience. 

The content of the moment consciousness, however, 
is not confined to the presently experienced psychic states 
only; it embraces the past, it includes memory, that 
is, it synthetizes outlived moments. In my present ca- 
pacity of physician and working in the office, I may also 
include the experiences as traveller, as juror, as teacher, 
as companion, and as lover, but still the tone of this par- 
dcular moment consciousness is given by the duties 
}f my present occupation. The most vivid, inter- 
esting, and leading experiences form in this synthesis 
the nucleus round which all other experiences are crys- 
tallized and synthetized into (xie organic whole. We 
have here a series of moments, all of them being coor- 
dinated and contained in one synthesis of one moment 
consciousness. 

The membera of this synthetized series are not 
of equal value nor are they qualitatively the same. 
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The leading eiqtericnce that constitutes the as- 
similating element of the given moment has reality, in- 
cerest, and value, while others are only so much mater- 
ial support for the principal central experience. This cen- 
tral experience differs also from the other experiences 
synthetized in the moment consciousness by the fact that 
it alcme, that is, the nucleus mly, has the most vivid 
'psychic sutes, sensational and perceptual elements, 
while the others may totally lack them. Other subsidu- 
ary synthetized moments are rather of an ideational 
character; they are what is called "reproductions," ideal 
representatives of formerly experienced, outlived mo- 
ments. 

The moment consciousness may contain moments that 
happened to emerge by the dynamic process of assoda- 
ti09, such as contiguity, similarity, or contrast. Each 
moment consciousness may become content for the next. 
Each successive moment consciousness may synthetize 
the preceding ones, contain them in an abridged idea- 
tional form, and may, moreover, recognize and claim 
them as belonging to itself, and as being one with them. 
There may, in short, be various forms of mental unifi- 
cation, but one thing stands out clear and that is the 
nature of the moment consciousness. The essence of 
the moment consciousness is mental synthesis. 

If we take a cross section of the moment conscious- 
ness, and try to fixate it with our mental eye, we find a 
central psychic element round which other psychic ele- 
ments are crystallized. This central psychic element is 
prominent, vivid, forms, so to say, the vital point of 
all the states and gives the tone to the rest, forming a 
whole, one organized experience. The psychic matter 
that surrounds the luminous ceittral poioc does not stand 
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in a free, more or less disconnected relation to the lat- 
ter, it is intimately related to the centre, and cannot be 
separated without destroying the moment as a whole 
and even the life existence of each particular constituent. 
The whole moment seems to fonn an organic networK 
in which the other elements take their place, according 
to a plan. 

The structure of the moment may in this respect 
be onnpared to that of the cell. In the cell we 
discriminate the nucleus round which the protoplasm 
is grouped. The protoplasm is connected with the 
nucleus by a network, a cytoreticulum. The destruction 
of the nucleus afEects the protoplasm and the destruc- 
tion of the protoplasm afiects the nucleus. The two 
are intimately, organically interrelated by the common 
network, the general plan of their organization. 

A concrete example will perhaps best answer our pur- 
pose. Suppose the moment is perceptual and consists 
only of one percept. Now in the percept we lind a cen- 
tral sensory element surrounded by other elements. This 
central element stands out prominentiy in the given 
psychic state, while the other elements are subordinate. 
Not that those elements are unimportant for the percept, 
on the contrary they are of the highest consequence and 
moment, they only lie outside the focus of the psychosis. 
Along with the focus those elements form one organ- 
ized whole. The intensity of the psychic state pro- 
ceeds from the periphery to the centre. The elements 
can as littie be separated fron the central element as 
the area of the circle from its centre. By removing the 
centre the circle will be destroyed and the centre wiU 
cease to be what it is. All the elements of the percept 
fonn one texture having the central sensory element at 
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its nudeua. 

Integrated as all those elements are tliey are not, how- 
ever, of equal value and important for the life enMr 
ence of the whole. The central sensoiy element is of 
the utmost consequence, it is the vital point of the whole 
experience. While the change or destruction of cme or 
some of the subordinate elements may still leave the 
total moment unchanged, or but slightly modified, a 
change of the central sensory element or of the nucleus 
will profoundly modify all the other elements and their 
interrelation; and a destmcdon of the nucleus will des- 
troy the total moment. like their neuron counter- 
parts, the moments may be regarded as being organized 
into groups, systems, communities and oinstellatioos, 
aggregates of greater and greater complexity. 
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CHAPTER U 

TYPES eF MOMENTS AND MOMENT-THKESHOLD 

WE may discriminate the following typet of 
moment-consciousness : 
I. The Desultory Moment. 
(a) The Absolute, 
(b) The Relative, or Reflex Moment. 

II. The Synthetic Moment. 

(a) The Simple Accumulative, 

(b) The C(Hnpound Accumulative. 

III. The Recognitive Mcmient. 

(a) The Synthetic, or Generic Recognitive, 

(b) The Specific, the ReBective, or the Synthet- 

ic Moment of Self-consciousness. 
The chief characteristic of the desultory moment U 
the lack of interconnection of the links of the psychic 
series. Each pulse of psychosis stands out as an isolated 
fact without "before" and "after." A moment of such 
a character has no reproduction, no recognition, no 
memory, and certainly no personality. The lower stages 
of this moment, the absolute desultory moment-OHi* 
sdousness are mere moment-content devoid of all or- 
ganization and substance. The higher forms of the des* 
ultory moment, those of the reflex moment-coosdous- 
ness, have an elementary organization, but of such a 
fixed character that the series of manifestations, or of 
functioning remain completely isolated. Reproductions 
appear here for the first time in an elementary form, 
inasmuch as the recurrences of the moment leave the 
239 
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latter unmodified ; it is reproduction only <hi ac- 
count of the modifications produced in a higher 
observing moment. 

This moment has the germs of reproduction, but no 
recogpitioa and hence no memory, no self-coa- 
sciousness. The moment of the absolute desultory 
type may possibly be found in unorganized proto- 
plasm and in the lowest forms of the pro- 
tozoa. The hi^er forms of moment of die desultory 
type, the reflex moment, may be found in the lower 
forms of lowly organized life and in the lower atnic- 
turea of the higher metazoa. 

The moment-consciousness of the synthetic type has 
its series of links interconnected. In each link the pre- 
ceding ones are synthetized. The recurrence of this 
type of moment, unlike the moment of relative desultory 
consdousness, is embodied in the structure and func- 
tion of the moment. It is in this type of moment that 
reproduction is for the first time clearly and fully man- 
ifested. The moment is modified with each reproduc- 
tion; it accumulates more content with each recurrence 
and, as such, the synthetic moment may also be char- 
acterized as accumulative. 

This type of moment has reproduction, and the re- 
production is not only for the external observer, but is 
present and inherent through changes in the organiza- 
tion, structure and function of the moment itself. Mem- 
ory first appears in this type, but it is ratjier organic, not 
recognitive in nature. 

The more elementary form of this type of moment 
shows accumulations only along single lines of develop- 
ment. The lines remain disconnected. Sensory nuclei 
surrounded by secondary sensory elements do not 
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occur, and perceptual psychosis characteristic of the 
higher forms is absent in this stage of the synthetic mo- 
ment, which is therefore tenned the simple accumu- 
lative moment of synthetic consciousness. It b only in 
the higher forms of synthetic consciousness, in the com' 
pound synthetic moment that, perceptual life may 
be said to arise. 

In the compound synthetic moment, series along di- 
verse lines become severally compounded and sensory 
nuclei with secondary sensory elements make their 
appearance. But even here recognition is not pres- 
ent and hence memory may from a subjective 
standpoint be regarded as absent. The synthetic 
moment even in its highest phase of development 
lacks ideational life and is entirely devoid of aelf-coo- 
sciousness. The higher invertebrates and the lower 
vertebrates probably do not rise in their psychological 
development above the higher form of synthetic con- 
sdousness, the compound synthetic moment. 

In the recognitive moment the series of reproductions 
are intimately connected as we iind the case to be in the 
synthetic moment. The moment becomes modified widi 
each occurring reproduction, omtaining in an abridged 
form the history of previous modifications. The 
mode of reproduction of the recognitive moment, how- 
ever, differs widely from that of the synthetic mo- 
ment. The content of the previous occurrence need not 
be actually reproduced, but only represented and any 
psychic element may fulfill this function of representa- 
tion. It is through such representation that the repro- 
duction of this type of moment is effected. Through 
representation the moment reproduces form and content, 
and a>gnizes over again immediately what it has just 
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experienced, in short, it re-cognizes. 

Recognition is the function of representation and is 
the essential characteristic of this type of moment-om- 
sciousness. Ideational psychosis germinates and devel- 
ops with the growth of the recognittve moment. For 
die very function of the idea is the cognition over again 
of what has been c<^;nized in perception, in short, rec- 
ognition is the essence of the idea. 

In generic recognition the time element is absent or 
but vaguely present. In peroeiving the table yonder 
we also recognize it as table by classing the percept ta- 
ble with representations derived from previously per- 
ceived tables, but hardly does any time-element enter 
into this form of recognition, the idea of having gen- 
eric recognition docs not refer to any percept eiqwri- 
enced at s<niie de&iite point of dme. Tlie recognirive 
moment uses the idea as a means to reproduce its form- 
er experience without actually living them over again. 
The representation in the lower form of moment is so 
bound up with the percept tibat the function of recog- 
nition is but implidt, and becomes explidt in the higher 
forms, when the ideational or representative elements 
become completely free and appear in mental trains, or 
in series of associated ideas. 

In its specific form, however, the recognitive moment 
also includes the time element. The moment-content 
or object geoerically recognized is classed or omibined 
with a definite representation generically referring to 
perceptual experience; sperifically recognized, the OHi- 
tent or object is placed in a definite point of the objec- 
tive sdiema of the Sowing time series. The 
particular rose diought of now is the particular rose 
seen before, say yesterday. The idea of the rose 
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substitutes and represents die percept and has the 
function of the percept as reproduced, thus referring to 
the same object. That is why the qualitatively different 
representation is identified with the actual perception. 
What is common to the two is their reference to the 
same object, in all else they really differ widely. The 
recognitive moment that lacks the time-element is tenned 
generic, while the moment that has time element in- 
cluded in die process of its recognition is tenned spe- 
cific recognitive moment-consciousness. 

In the lower and simpler stages of the recognitive 
moment the generic form predominates, in the higher 
and more complex stages the spedlic form of recogni- 
tion arises and attains its full development. From a 
biological standpoint one can understand the import- 
ance and immense advantage in the struggle for ex- 
istence of those organisms whose moment-consdousness 
has varied in the direction of representation and has 
begun to reproduce after the mode of the recognitive 
type. To effect a modification and new adaptation to 
changes in the environment the moments of the desul- 
tory type have no other mode of modification but by the 
slowly working factors of spontaneous variations and 
natural selection, a process of adaptation and useful 
modification prolonged throughout the course of gener- 
ations. The adaptations of the different forms of the 
synthetic type are gready facilitated, and the course of 
the process is so mudi foreshortened that it becomes re- 
duced to the life-existence of the given individual or- 
ganisms. The adaptations are brought about by the 
slow process of chance success and error, and the whole 
series of modifications must be fully and directly under- 
gone by the organism. 
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The recognitive moments have reduced die time- 
elements of adaptaticHU to dianges of conditions 
in the external environment almost to a minimam, 
the series of reacticms in the growth to most per- 
fect adaptations is effected in representation, saving 
itself the necessity of actually undergoing a series of 
intervening modifications. Representative elements, be- 
ing free, can enter into different modes of combinations, 
and thus form adjustments and adaptations with an ease 
of which the primary and secondary sensory elements of 
the lower moments do not admit. This freedom of 
movement in the formation of new representative com- 
binations is an important (actor in organic life, as it 
gives the organism that possesses diis variation an ad- 
vantage in the stru^e for existence. Adaptation can 
be made for the future from the experiences of the past. 

In those forms of die rccognitive moment in which 
the time-element plays a part in the determination of the 
whole diere is always present a specific time-localization 
of the given psychic or moment content. Where die 
form of recognition is specific the representation or idea 
is regarded as actual and localized in some definite point 
in the stream of past time, where the recognition is gen- 
eric the representation or idea is referred to no definite 
point in the stream of objective time, and when present 
in die highest types of moments, is regarded as belong- 
ing to what is termed imagination. Recognition de- 
termines the place of die given experience in the series 
of events. 

In the lower stages of the recognltive moment no time 
element is present, in the higher stages some vague ref- 
erence to time may be present in the forms of specific 
recognition, but deffnite localizad<m appears only with 
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the rise of the reo^itive moment of self-consciousness. 
With the appearance of the conceptual schema of objec- 
tive time the specific form of recognition refers not only 
to a definite point on the scale of objective time, but to a 
definite mental synthesis localized on that objective time- 
schema; in other words, the self-concept is involved in 
specific recognition, which therefore belongs to rfie high- 
est form of the recognitive moment, namely, the mo- 
ment of self-consciousness or of personality. 

In specific recognition the present self projects 
the bit of representative experience into the past 
self which is felt to be identical with the former in the 
series of selves to which the reproduction of the 
moment gives rise. The highest recognitive mo- 
ment, or moment of self-consciousness may be rep- 
resented as a series of selves projected in the time 
schema the preceding selves being synthetized by each 
succeeding self. From this standpoint we may regard 
such a moment as synthetic and term it the synthetic 
moment of self-consciousness. 

Should this series of reproductions constituting the 
history of the moment become dissociated and isolated 
through mental degradation and degeneration, then the 
form of consciousness becomes analogous to the desul- 
tory consciousness and may therefore be termed the 
desultory moment of self -consciousness. 

The functioning moments of a hiji^Iy organized 
psychic being, at any point of time, present a hierarchy 
of moments differing not only in degree of con- 
sciousness, but also in the type of structure and 
function. Moments-consciousness from tile lowest 
to the highest, from the simplest to the most com- 
plex, from the desultory type to the recognitive type 
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of self-consciousness all are present in die adult stage of 
the most highly organized psychic life. Now in the 
series of moments going to form such t hi^y complex 
being, those that are of the recognitiw type can beconae 
focal, while those that belong to die lower types can 
never enter the focus. The lower types of moment- 
consciousness, belonging to the groups and systems of 
reflex and instinctive activity, cannot, from their very 
nature, reach that level of consciousness and that degree 
of psychosis as to become qualified to enter into the 
focus of the moment of self-consciousness. 

From this standpoint, then, the subconscious may be 
divided into two regions, the one including all the mo- 
ments belonging to that of the recognitive type, the oth- 
er comprising all the moments belonging to the lower 
types. Within the subconscious, then, there is a thres- 
hold which the lower types of moments cannot pass. 
This riireshold may be termed the threshold of recogni- 
tive consciousness. 

The moments lying above the threshold of recogni- 
tive consciousness may change in psychic intensity, may 
pass through all degrees of sensory intensity and repre- 
sentative vividness ranging from minimum to maximum; 
they may sink and rise gradually or suddenly, but they 
do not and cannot fall, without becoming degenerated, 
below the recognitive threshold. Those moments that He 
below the recognitive threshold cannot rise above it, they 
are condemned to remain in the obscure regicms of the 
subconscious ; their fate is never to enter the strong lig^t 
of the upper world of consciousness. At the same time 
their psychic intensity does not suffer any change, they 
do not shift forwards and backwards in the field of con- 
sciousness like the moments of the recognitive type ly- 
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tng above the threshold, they remain unalterable, they 
are fixed. 

In a certain sense the moments lying below the thresh- 
old of recognitive consciousness may be considered as 
dissociated from the upper regions, inasmuch as they 
lie outside the field of the upper consciousness. From 
the standpoint of activity, however, they stand in inti- 
mate relation to the upper level of consciousness. The 
highly organized moment uses the lower ones as instru- 
ments to carry out its puq)ose, and through them it also 
enters into relation with the external environment. 
Stimuli are received by the lower moments, and motor 
responses are once more given by these moments. In 
other words, the lower types of moments are in service 
of the higher moments. 

From a teleological standpoint one can understand 
the importance of it for the life-existence of the individ- 
ual. In order to save time and energy any activity that 
can be carried out by the lower aggregates is directly 
responded to by the less complex and more fixed mo- 
ments. The lowermost moments are the easiest to 
gain access to by the external stimuli, and in case the 
adaptation is simple the response immediately follows 
without any reference to higher aggregates. Should, 
however, the stimulus be under conditions where more 
complex adaptations are requisite then the next higher 
aggregate is set into activity. The ascending degree 
of complexity of aggregates set into activity grows in ac- 
cordance with the need of complexity of adaptation, un- 
til the most complex of all af^regates is reached, the 
one representing the complete organization of sensori- 
motor adaptations of the organism as a whole. 

At the same time it must be pointed out diat there 
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a a seriea of moments almost indepoident of this oi^an- 
ized hierarchy of moments, never falling under the 
sway, or but indirectly and casually being affected by the 
principal complex motnent-consciouuiess; sudi are the 
moments that go along with functions, directly subserri- 
ent to the internal needs of the organism. This complex 
aggregate of moments from its very nature is withdrawn 
from the general control of the other aggregates, inas- 
much as it need not adapt itself to the var^g condi- 
tions and different stimulations of the external environ- 
ment. The set of stimuli this aggregate responds to 
remains almost unchanged) hence their activity is of a 
low order, belonging to the character of the reflex mo- 
ments. 
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MODIFICATIONS OF MOMENTS IN THE ORGANIZED 
AGGREGATE 

IN pointing out the parallel in the series of mo- 
ments as they appear in ontogenesis and phylo- 
genesis, we must make some restricticms. The 
series of the subordinate-moments in the organiza- 
tion of a highly evolved and complex moment may be 
homologous to the phylogenetic series, but still the 
two greatly differ in character. Each moment in the 
series subordinate to the principal moment is greatly 
modified in its activity and, as such, differs in nature 
from the moment of the corresponding stage in the phy- 
logenetic series. A complicated act after a series of rep- 
etitions sinks into the subconscious, becomes degraded 
in character and falls to the level of the so-called "sec- 
ondary automatic" acts. This does not mean that in the 
phylogenetic or even in the ontogenetic evolution the 
moment occupying a parallel stage is of a secondary au- 
tomatic character, as it appears in the moment of higher 
organization. 

When the sensori-motor series going to con- 
stitute the secondary automatic act becomes well or- 
ganized, the links in the series fall to a minimum of psy- 
chic intensity, but the moment consciousness occupying a 
corresponding position in the scale of evolution has a 
higher psychic intensity than the one characteristic of 
the secondary aut(»natic staged The psychosis of a dog, 
horse, mouse, rabbit is hardly of the same order of 
149 
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intensity characteristic, for instance, of the act with 
which one buttons his coat, opens his door, walks in the 
street, or simply maintains his equilibrium. The ccm- 
sciousness of the dog, rabbit or mouse may be and surely 
is of a lower order than that of a man, but its intensity 
is not necessarily of the same level with the automatic 
activity of man. 

The greater differentiation of elements in the highly 
constituted being is also their greater simplification. The 
lower a moment is in the scale of a highly organized 
being, the more differentiated it is, and the more simpli- 
fied is its function in the organic whole. Quite different 
is it in the case of the lower type of moment in the phylo- 
genetic series, there the differentiation has not proceeded 
far, and although it may be low in type and structure, 
the very lack of differentiation of function makes that 
lowly moment more complex as to function. A low 
moment of a high type of organization is lower than a 
high moment in a lower type of organization. A mo- 
ment occupying a low stage In a statically established 
hierarchy is really lower than a corresponding stage in 
either the phylogenetic or ontogenetic series. The high- 
est moment-consciousness of a Hsh is homologous with 
a very low moment in man, but the latter lacks the in- 
tensity to which the former attains. 

The moment by entering as a unit in an organized 
hierarchy bec<Hnes degraded and loses much of its 
psychic activity by becoming differentiated and con- 
fined to one mode of reaction, though reaching its acme 
of perfection in that direction. The number of func- 
tions present, though in an imperfect, undeveloped, 
sketchy way, in the representatives of the low type of 
moment becomes narrowed down, even limited to one 
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function, highly developed and intensilied in the lower 
representatives of moments belonging to a hierarchy 
organized on the plan of a higher type. 

If a, b, c, d, e _. . . etc., represent the functioning 
modes of a low type of moment, then the total of func- 
tioning modes of the moment may be represented by the 
sum ((i'+i'+cH-rfM-^+ . . . ), each function is in its 
first degree, that is, it is present in a primitive undevel- 
oped form. The low moment, however, forming a part 
of a highly developed organic hierarchy, becomes highly 
differentiated in the process of evolution of the whole 
and is finally reduced to the exercise of one function 
only, fully developed and intensified to its highest pitch. 
The number of functions then present in a primitive 
form in the moment of low type is in the course of evo- 
lution gradually sundered into its units, each unit reach- 
ing a high stage of perfection in the low moment be- 
longing to a high type of moment hierarchy. 

If a function in its primitive form is represented 
by a quantity, then the same or analogous function 
highly developed may be represented by the same 
or similar quantity raised to («"■) degree. Now 
let d* stand for the primitive function, then a" will stand 
for the fully developed function. The number of the 
moment's functions is limited, but highly developed. 
The moment's functioning activities may be represented 
by the formula: a"+t'. The highest moment of 
the low type has a richer and more variable content 
than the lower moment belonging to the higher type. 
This truth can be still further realized by having re- 
course to the higher guiding moment-consciousness, the 
lower moments are shown there to work with an almost 
mechanical-like activity. Man, dog, or monkey with 
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their spinal or medullary ganglia only fall lower than 

a fully developed iish or a full grown lobster. 

If we come to consider the moment of corresponding 
stages in the ontogenetic and phylogenetic series, we 
once more meet with resemblance, but at the same time 
with one of fundamental difference. The moment of 
hig^ type that passes ontogenetically the stages of phylo- 
genetic evolution does it in a general, and, so to say, 
sketchy form, each stage of ontogenesis in reality funda- 
mentally differing from that of tJie parallel stage in 
phylogenesis. Just as the human embryo in the course 
of its growth and passing the stages that re- 
flect phylogenesis is not necessarily (mce a worm, dien 
a fish, then a bird, but only approaches these types in a 
most general form, so also is it in the case of the moment 
in the different stages of its growth; it approaches the 
lower types of activity in a roost general and sketchy 
form. 

The moment in phylogenesis is independent and is fully 
developed, while the corresponding stage in ontogenesis 
is but a stage in the growth of another and higher mo- 
ment, and as such ia certainly different in nature from 
die phylogenetic moment. The embryo in the first 
sute, though provided with gills, is still not a fish and 
could not live in water. The consciousness of the infant 
in passing through stages running parallel to the lower 
moments-ccmsciousness does not temporarily become that 
particular low moment-consciousness. It is simply a gen- 
eral outline of the type of moment-consciousness that the 
higher moment is passing or a stage in the course of its 
ontt^enetic development 

The infant in the growth of its psychic life 
does not actually turn butterfly, fish, bird, monkey, 
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savage, he does not really pass those modes of psychic 
states, but he passes through stages which in a general 
outline remotely resemble the lower grades of animal 
psychosis. All the stages are determined by the principal 
type of moment-consdousness, and, in reality, are not a 
series of low moments ending in a high type, but stages 
of growth of one high type of moment-amscioumess. 
The stages through which the infant and child pass are 
the evolution of man. The moments of the low form 

develop on the type of rfH-i>"+cM- , wlule the 

moments of the highest forms develop on the type of 
{a+b+c+c+ )", a far more comfJex organization. 
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MENTAL OKGANIZATION 



MOMENTS of the same type form aggre- 
gations in an ascending series of complex- 
ity, groups, systems, communities, clusters, 
constellations. Isolated moments are or- 
ganized into groups, groups into systems, systems into 
communities and communities into constellations. 
Groups are the simplest, while consteUations are the 
highest and most complex of the aggregates. The firm- 
ness, the stability of organization stands in direct rela- 
tion to complexity, the more complex an aggregation the 
less stable it Is. 

The order of complexity also represents the order 
of development, so that the more complex is also 
the latest to appear in the course of evolution. Evo- 
lution and stability stand thus in inverse relation. What 
appears early in the course of development is less firmly 
organized than what appears later on. The whole ten- 
dency of evolution is from stability to instability. The 
order of growth and instability is in the ascending scale 
• — from groups, through systems, communities, to clus- 
ters, and constellations. The simpler scnsori-motor re- 
actions are, both ontogenetically and phytogenetically, 
the first to appear in the course of evolution and they are 
also more stable than the more complex sensori-motor 
reactions. We can possibly best realize the relation of 
instability to complexity of structure, if we regard life, 
including both physiological and psychic processes, as an 
254 ' 
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ascending organization of sensori-motor reactions to 
the influences of the external environment. 

The sensori-motor reactions represent a hierarchy of 
organized aggregations beginning in the lowest re- 
flexes and culminating in the highest activity. 

An illustration of the lower reflexes may be taken, 
such as the knee-jerk, the action of the bladder, persistal- 
tic movements of the intestines, respiratory movements, 
heart-beats, and other organic activities. Association 
among these various reflexes may be taken as high- 
er aggregates. The complex coordination of ori- 
entation and space adjustment, such as the maintenance 
of equilibrium, walking, running, jumping, flying, swim- 
ming, etc., represent more complex activity. A still 
higher aggregate is to be found in the association of 
groups and systems of sensori-motor reactions within the 
sphere of a sense-organ with the complex coordination 
of motor adjustment of the whole body. The highest 
aggregates are to be found in the association of all the 
motor reactions organized within the different spheres 
of sense-organs with the complex motor coordination of 
body-adjustments. 

Simple sensori-motor reflexes, complex reflexes, sen- 
sori-motor coordinations, instinctive adaptations and in- 
telligent adjustments, statically regarded, correspond to 
the classification of psycho-motor aggregates into groups, 
systems, communities, clusters, and constellations. In 
other words, the study of the sensori-motor constitu- 
tion of the higher organized beings in their adult stages, 
reveals the presence and interrelation of moments. We 
find that the history of the use and growth of 
aggregates is in the order of their complexity. 
In ontogenesis we find tiiat the simple reflexes ap- 
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pear first, then the association, the more complex 
sensori-motor coordination, later on the totalled in- 
stinctive adaptations begin to appear, while the inteUi- 
gent adaptations appear late in the course of develo])- 
ment 

The child at its birth is a purely reflex being; 
the different reflexes are not even associated, it is the 
medulla and the spinal cord that are principally active; 
the pupils react to light, the legs and hands react to 
more or less intense sensory stimuli, such as tickling, and 
aensori-motor reflexes to taste-stimuli are present. All 
of those reactions arc isolated, incoordinated; they are 
so many simple groups of sensori-motor reflexes, even 
the sucking activity of the infant is largely of the sen- 
sori-motor reflex type; the child at its birth is a spinal 
being, and its moment consciousness is desultory, con- 
sisting of the desultory activities of isolated function- 
ing sensori-motor groups. 

Later on the refiex activity such as of the hands, 
legs, eyes become associated through the develop- 
ment of sight and kinaesthetic sensations; the eyes 
can follow an object, the hands become adapted 
to the seizing movements. Movements and body- 
coordination then begin to appear, such as turn- 
ing the body to right or left, then sitting up, then 
creeping, standing, then walking, then talking, all 
involving more and more coordination of muscles and 
kinaesthetic sensations, aided by the association of sensa- 
tions and sensori-motor reactions from different sense- 
organs. It is late in its history of development that 
the child begins to gain full control of its actions and 
adjustment to the stimuli coming from the external en- 
vironmenL 
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The history of phylogenesis runs a parallel course. 
The lower organisms are purely refiez in their sensori- 
motor reactions, and as such, they belong to the type of 
the desultory moment-consciousness, such for instance 
as may he found in the lower form of the Mollusca 
as the class Tunicata. In the higher forms of Mol- 
lusca association of seosori-motor reflexes begins to 
appear. These associations become more and more 
complex with the rise and growth of differentiation of 
scnse^rgans in the higher forms of Mollusca and the 
lower Arthropodes, giving rise to groups, systems, com- 
munities, readiing the cluster-stage, tn the higher Arth- 
ropodes and the lower Mammalia, finally culminating 
in the complex functions characteristic of the constella- 
tion-stage, such as found in the senaori-motor reactions 
of man in his adaptation to physical and social surround- 
ings. 

Each highly organized moment represents a hier- 
archy of many moments, but of lower types. The blu- 
est constellation has at its command lower types of psy- 
chic aggregates, and had it not been for these lower 
moments, the higher type would have lacked matter 
and activity for carrying on its own work. 

The lower forms of moments, however, are subordi- 
nate to the higher type which constitutes the centre, die 
nucleus of the total psychosis. The other constituent 
moments, from the simplest to the most complex, are in 
the service of the highest type of moments, thougji the 
former lie outside the central focus of the principal con- 
trolling moment-consciousness. These lower forms are by 
no means to be ignored, since they form the main fac- 
tors that determine indirectly the moment's acttvity; they 
constitute the storehouse from which die central mo- 
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ment draws its material. Without the lower moments 
the principal, controlling moment could not have re- 
ceived stimulations from the external environment, nor 
would it have been enabled to make proper motor re- 
spcmsea. In fact we may say that without the lower 
forma of moments, the moment-nucleus would have lost 
its vitality and even its meaning. 

The perception of an object and the proper adjust- 
ments to it depend not so much on what is directly pres- 
ent in the focus of consciousness, but on the wealth 
of accumulated material lying outside the moment focus. 
In reading a book, for instance, the handling of It, the 
motor adjustments In keeping it, the perception of the 
letters, of the words, of the phrases lie outside the focus 
of consciousness, and still it is this mass of p>ercepti<nis 
that forms the matter of the controlling moment. The 
invoitor in working on his particular invention has a 
mass of accumulated material and experience indispen- 
sable for the development of the Invention, subconscious 
material lying in the background of his consciousness. 
Similarly the mathematician in solving his problem 
which forms the focus of his consciousness possesses a 
body of knowledge or a mass of material which, though 
it lies on the margin of his consciousness, forms the main 
stay of his particular investigation. 

There is more in consciousness than is actually di- 
rectly present in the focus of the moment. While I am 
writing these last phrases my consciousness is occupied 
with them alone, but they are supported by a body of 
subconscious thought. All our perception is largely de- 
termined by the results of our previous experience whidi 
falls outside the central point of consciousness. Many 
perceptual illusicms find their explanation in habit An 
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otherwise novel experience surrounds itself with famil- 
iar experience which disguises the novelty and trans- 
forms the percept by substituting what is otherwise fa- 
miliar and habitual. 

This mass of familiar experience is not present 
in the focus of the moment-consciousness, it lies 
outside the centre and is often submerged in re- 
gard to the direct introspective scrutiny; it has, 
however, a powerful influence on the activity of 
the moment. The submerged moments, though lying 
outside the direct group of the main focus, still exercise 
a great influence on the course of the moment's growth 
and development. The conscious controls the material 
supplied by the subconscious, while the subconscious 
by the quantity and quality of the mass of its material, 
in its turn modifies and determines the course of con- 
scious activity. 
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THE GROWTH AND FUNCTION OF THE MOMENT 

WE may turn now to the study of the mo- 
ment's functions. This can be best investi- 
gated in following up its history, in watch- 
ing the growth and development of the 
most elementary moment-consciousness. In its perceptual 
stage the moinent-consciousness may become modified in 
its subordinate psychic elements only, indirectly reacting 
on the nuclear sensory elements, giving a further determ- 
ination of the total moment without changing its funda- 
mental character. The moment may express then only 
more distinctly the final aim to which it is striving. The 
changes brought about in the moment are of such a 
nature that the latter in its whole tendency beccmies 
adapted for reaction to the external environment, a re- 
action for which it primarily maintains itself in being. 
The moment as percept may have at first an inade- 
quate content which brings about a reaction inadequate 
for the purpose of the given psychic moment. The reac- 
tion brings more content, both primary and secondary. 
The new content enriches the moment and gives rise to a 
modification resulting in a reaction i^ch in its turn 
further enriches the content, until a reaction results fully 
adequate to the purpose of the moment. The moment 
reaches for the ttme being its full maturity. To give a 
concrete example. A small puS-fish is thrown into a 
tank containing a hungry tautog. Tlie tautog perceives 
the puff-fish and comes up to seize it; the puff-fish be- 
260 
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gina to swell. The sudden swelling of the little fish 
frightens the tautog away. The tautog's reaction has 
proved unsuccessful. Some modification is being pro- 
duced in the tautog's state relating to the puff-fish yon- 
der. Another reaction may then follow, a sudden 
pounce and bite, the puff-fish swelling in the tautog's 
mouth. The tautog's reaction is once more a fail- 
ure, the puff fish is dropped, but considerably hurt. A 
aeries of similar reactions with a series of similar mod- 
ifications finally result in a totally different reaction. 
The fish by a series of sudden pounces and bites succeeds 
in debilitating the puff-fish, paralyzing its power of 
swelling and finally devouring it A series of such repe- 
titions of experiences determine the general procedure of 
the tautog to the puff-fish. The tendency to a scries 
of sensori-motor reactions may thus become organized. 

The chicle emerging from the egg sees an object, say 
a caterpillar, and attacking the caterpillar misses it at 
first. This procedure enriches the chick's psycho-motor 
life and modifies its next reactions in relation to the cat- 
erpillar, until the whole moment of pecking at edible 
objects when presented to the eye consists of success- 
ful reactions, as the result of dlieir repetition, finally 
ending in perfect organization. The infant in seeing 
an object makes at first fruitless attempts at seizing it. 
These futile attempts further determine his activity and 
finally he reaches a state when the adaptation is complete. 
The psycho-motor reaction becomes adequate to the 
stimulus. 

In all diese cases there is no need that tjie growth and 
improvement of adaptation should he brought by ex- 
plicit proKssea of judgments and associations of free 
ideas. The fish, die duck, tht infant have no c ' 
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consciousness of what sort of psychic process is going 
on, oor do they deliberately after weighing the pros and 
cons of their actions, finally decide cm one which is 
consciously to be rejected on trial and so on, at length 
hitting on the right solution of the problem. Such 
is not the state of their mind. To ascribe to them con- 
scious thought, cunning, knowledge, is to ascribe modes 
and forms of adult human consciousness to a lower stage 
where all this is absent. Their psychic processes are far 
simpler. The growth of the moment-consciousness in 
the stage under consideration is altogether different in 
nature from that of the adult stage. 

In the moment-consciousness under consideration each 
sensory response to a given stimulus along with its re- 
sulting motor reaction brings about a modification of 
the total moment. Each new modification brings the 
moment nearer in its sensory and motor elements, 
to a more perfect adaptaticm to the specific conditicms 
of the external environment; this modification is repro- 
duced on the recurrence of the moment. 

Let a be the moment and b, b^, b,, b^, the successive 
modifications, then the modified moment at each stage 
of its growth may be represented as follows : a, tA, abbi, 
abbibt, abb,b^bt, etc. The reproduced successive mod- 
ifications do not emerge singly. Tlie reactions of the 
moment do not occur in repetition of the order in which 
they have primarily followed each other. In other 
words, the reactions are not g<Hie through in the order in 
which they have taken place. The series is not literally 
repeated. Each subsequent modification is super-imposed 
on the previous ones and modifying them becomes 
synthetized in a single cranplex reaction. The last suc- 
cessful reaction is the only one that emei^^es in the oc- 
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cuirence of die particular stimulus under a gjven set 
of conditioos. 

All the intermediate, unsuccessful reactions, at 
though they have gone to determine the last state 
of the moment with its particular reactions and are 
implicitly contained in it, gradually drop out, and only 
the last forms of reaction occur. The last moment-c<m- 
sciousness at each birtii generated by a g^ven stimulus un- 
der appropriate conditions possesses in a vague outline 
the history of its previous stages. Most of the stages 
seem to drop out, only tiie ones that are indispensa- 
ble remain. 

The moment-consciousness in its growth and develop- 
ment expands into a series of moments, each subsequent 
moment being an expansion of the preceding one. In 
this expanded series each succeeding moment is richer 
in content than the one that has passed away, and is 
more adapted to the original end for which the moment 
as a whole subsists and maintains itself in the stru^le 
for life. The last moment is an epitome of the preceding 
series, an epitome in which by adaptive selection many 
links have dropped out, and in which tiie ones that sur- 
vive appear not in thetr bare isolation, hut in a syntiiesis 
of organic unity. 

In respect to synthesis the moment may be compared 
to the percept in which the moment-elements are not in 
a free state and cannot be separately reinstated. In the 
moment as in the percept the elements are firmly bound 
together, and in this bondage they are reproduced. In 
the psychic moment itself the previous stages arc not 
discriminated, since the whole moment emei^^es as one 
compound in which the elements are firmly held together 
in a fonn of "mental-chemistry" by a process of cumo- 
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lation, a process which, u we have pcnnted out, ii e»- 
sentially different from die process of association of 
ideas in which the ideal elements are free. 

A moment-consciousness lacking free elements in its 
constituents cannot know its own history; in other 
words, it cannot recognize the identity or similarity of its 
elements with die ones that have been present in a pre- 
vious state. The recognitive element is endrely wanting 
in such a type of moment-consdouaness. A moment- 
consciousness of such a nature may be termed reproduce 
livt. A reproductive momtnt-comciousness reproduces 
its contents, but lacks the eUment of recognition. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE RELATION OF THE MOMENT TO THE ENVIKONMENT 

IF we inspect closely the reproductive moment- 
consciousness, we can discover in it definite traits 
specially characteristic of it. From the very char- 
acter of its organization the moment-consciousness 
is of such a nature as to be accessible to and at die same 
time affected by definite stimuli of the external environ- 
ment. The moment-consciousness itself is fonned 
through the influence of stimuli coming from its en- 
vironment. The psychic states that go to make up the 
nucleus-content of the moment-consciousness are pri- 
marily sensory in character, due entirely to incoming 
stimulations proceeding from some external source. This 
is fundamentally true not only of the lowest and simplest, 
but also of the highest psychic moment. The infinite 
wealth of our experiences is of an incoming character 
derived entirely from stimulations coming from the 
periphery, or from the outside world. Even where the 
moment is ideal in character it is still originally derived 
from sensation. 

The nature and primary function of the moment 
is to be sensitive to stimuli. The ori^ of the mo- 
ment takes its rise in sensory responsiveness, and its 
growth is due to the formation of successive layers of 
sensory elements. The sensory characteristic is still 
further brought out in the fact of adaptation and pos- 
sibility of further modification of the moment. Psychic 
modification under the influence of external stimuli 
clearly demonstrates the important characteristics of 
»<5 
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sensitivity. We may say that sensitivity, meaning by 
it psychic processes aroused by stimuli, is a fundamental 
character of the moment-consciousness, however ele- 
mentary. 

The moment-consciousness is not only sensory, but 
also motor in character. The whole purpose of the mo- 
ment's being is adaptation to external conditions. These 
adaptations, however, are brought about not by the mere 
sensitivity, but by motor reactions. If the moment shows 
sensitivity towards the play of definite external stimuli, 
it shows itself still more ready to ^ve vent to its activity 
in definite sets of motor reactions. In fact we may say 
that primarily sensitivity is readiness for reaction. The 
stimulus that irritates the naked protoplasm of the 
amoeba results in movement of its pseudopodium. The 
irritation of the nerve endings of the asddian or of the 
medusa results in the contractions of the muscular coat. 
In the more highly organized animals die excitation of 
the peripheral sense-organ results in contraction and re- 
laxation of muscles or secretions of gjands. 

This is clearly manifested in the life-phenomena of 
invertebrates and lower vertebrates. The fly, the 
bee, the ant, the butterfly, the fish, the frog react 
immediately as soon as they are acted upon by 
influences of their external medium. In this respect 
they almost resemble highly complicated mechanisms 
that manifest definite sets of movements when acted 
on different parts of structure. Especially is this mani- 
fested in the lower centres. 

The fly, the ant, the bee, the butterfly, without their 
higher central ganglia are pure automata. Thus if die 
fly is deprived of its frontal ganglia, or head, it remains 
quiet as if dead, until it is stimulated, when a motor 
reaction immediately follows. If such a "headkts" fly 
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is turned on its back, it ri^its itself, or flies some dis- 
tance, alighting on its legs, and again remaining in the 
same state until a new stimulus brings it out of its tor- 
por. If the thorax is stimulated, the front legs pass 
through the wiping movement. If the delicate hair on 
the lower part of the abdomen are irritated, the hind 
tegs react. If the side hair are stimulated, the side legs 
respond, and so on. In short, the stimulus is followed 
by immediate reaction of the stimulated organ. 

With the central ganglion present, the fly difiers but 
little as a reactive being, only the reactions are more 
complicated, more co-ordinate, more adaptive; they do 
not occur in a uniform and automatic fashion in the di- 
rectly stimulated organ, but in some other organs dis- 
tant from the stimulus directly applied and in a series of 
co-ordinate movements, responding to the stimulus in a 
form advantageous to its needs, or preservative of its 
life. 

In the frog we meet once more with the same state of 
things. Without its brain the frog is an auto- 
maton responding to external stimuli immediately with 
some simple set of movements. With its brain present 
the response differs only in the fact that it is more com- 
plex and more adaptive. The same holds true in the 
case of the higher vertebrates, tn the bird, in the rabbit, 
in the dog, in the monkey, and also in man. When de- 
prived of the brain they are automata immediately re- 
sponding to stimuli with simple movements of but little 
adaptation. With their brain in full and healthy func- 
tion they are, biologically regarded, highly organized 
beings responding to external stimulations with com- 
plex movements of more or less perfect adaptation. 

Should we like further illustration and evidence we can 
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find it not only in phylogenesis, but ako in ontogenesis. 
Young animals react to any passing stimulus; tfaeir life 
is full of movement and activity. The movements are 
not adaptive to the special conditions of the enviroa> 
ment; in fact these reactions may often be of such a na- 
ture as to hurt and even endanger the life of the young 
animal. External stimuli simply liberate pent-up en- 
ergy in centres which are but little co-ordinated. In 
this respect of lack of co-ordination and adaptaticm 
young animals resemble vertebrates or invetebrates de- 
prived of their frontal ganglia. 

The restlessness of children and of infants is notori- 
ous; in an infant under my observation, I have observed 
kicking of legs as many as 25-35 P^r niinute, and this 
was kept up for a quarter of an hour, sometimes for 
half an hour at a time; each kick of the leg served as 
a stimulus for another one, until fatigue was induced. 
An external stimulus at once calls forth a reaction in 
the child or the infant. The reaction is usually not 
adaptive, purposeless, and frequently hurtful. 

There are also purposeful reactions, reactions diat 
are of a purely instinctive character, useful for the life 
and growth of the animal. These reactions, however, 
are, physiologically regarded, of a more complex re- 
flex character. Given a definite stimulus and a certain 
set of conditions, a series of reactions immediately fol- 
lows in a certain order and succession. Thus the aphis 
secretes its limpid drops of sweet juice, when its abdo- 
men is tickled by the antennae of the ant only. No other 
delicate tickling stimulations can bring about the rcac- 
tion of secretion. The ant on seeing the aphis runs at 
once up to it and begins to play with its antennae on the 
abdcmen of the aphis, and the latter on feeling the par- 
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ticular stimulatiotu resets in lifting up its abdomen and 
wcrctiog the viKid juice. 

The white butterfly lays her eggs as soon as it 
comes m contact with stimuli combg from cabbage 
leaves. As soon as the change of temperature 
otxurs, the migration instinct of birds is awak- 
ened. Young pointers are sometimes known to point the 
JiTst time they are taken out Young chicks disperse and 
show fright as soon as they hear an intense sound. In 
an infant of two days old I have observed protective 
grasping moroncnts; the infant when inomersed in the 
bath tub for the first time got hold and clasped lirmly 
with his little finger the band of the person that 
bathed him. Furthermore, the whole body assumed 
strained and rounded positions, lifting itself out of the 
water with which it came in contact; the infant was 
clinging with all its little strength to the hand that 
bathed him. 

The character of instinctive reaction is perhaps more 
closely manifested in the following interesting experi- 
ment performed by me on a very young infant. The 
infant was not more than three hours old, he was put to 
the breast and the nipple put to the mouth. Tht stim- 
ulus of the nipple in the mouth at once excited the physi- 
ological arrangement for sucking movement, an arrange- 
ment which the infant brings with him in a more or less 
ready state, on his coming into the world. When the 
infant had enough, the sucking movements ceased. The 
nipple was then withdrawn, and tiicn put again into his 
mouth, the sudden fresh stimulus mce more awakened 
the mechanism to activity, and the sucking movements 
began only to stop soon. This was repeated a few 
times, every time as soon as the stimulus was supplied 
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the sucking movement began. 

The experiment was then slightly modified, die 
baby after ceasing its sucking movements was left 
keeping the nipple in its mouth, and instead of 
taking away the nipple and putting it back, thus 
enforcing the stimulus directly, some other stimuli 
were employed. The infant's legs were tickled, the 
skin of the body was rubbedi pricked in difiereiU places, 
and every time as the stimulus was applied the sudting 
movements were started. 

A few hours later when the baby became sensitive to 
sound, I tried the same experiments with sound stimuli, 
and obtained the same results. Sensory stimulations fol- 
lowed by motor reactions are the elements out of which 
moment-consciousness itom the lowest to the highest is 
formed. If one aspect of the moment-consciousness is 
sensory, the other aspect is motor. The two aspects are 
inseparable, correlative. 

The sensori-motor relation is observed not only in the 
lowest forms of psychic life, but also in the highesL 
In the highest form of mental life we still meet with the 
same factor of motor reactions. Mental activity tends 
to pass into action. Psychic processes, motor and 
glandular reactions are interrelated. All along the course 
of mental activity reactitm is present as its invariable 
concomitant. Some muscles are in a state of tension, 
others in a condition of relaxation. According totheflow 
and content of ideas, representation is now retarded, 
now accelerated. The functioning activity of the glands, 
of the vaso-motor system is influenced, the circulation 
of blood is affected, more blood rushing to the brain. 

This reaction aspect of mental life, and especially 
of affective, emotional life, can easily be demonstrated 
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by appropriate instrumcnta. By aid of the sphygmo- 
graph, the tromograph, the pneumograph, the plethya- 
mograph, the automatograph, the galvanometer, and 
other instruments registering physiological results, it can 
clearly be shown diat mental activity with its affective 
tone results in some end eSect, muscular or glandular 
reaction. With a very delicate automatograph, or swing- 
ing pendulum, it can even be shown that the movements 
manifested often express the content of consciousaess. 

This is especially striking in case of different 
forms of automatisms — in people who are of the mo- 
tor type. When the subject's hand is put on the 
automatograph, and the subject begins to think, the 
pen of the automatograph begins to move and write. 
When the person thinks of the left side of the 
room the movements swing to the left; when the sub- 
ject thinks of a series of definite movements, movements 
of a similar order and character are followed out by the 
pen of the automatograph. Subjects who are of a pro- 
nounced motor type when their attention is distracted 
write with the automatograpbic [>en the ideas of which 
they happen to think at that moment. The remarkable 
experiments made by Pavlow and his pupils are here to 
the point. The experiments clearly prove the close 
interrelation of mental activity and glandular function. 

The reaction character of mental life is still more dis- 
tincdy manifested in the various forms of mental disso- 
ciation, such as are to be found in the psychopathic and 
neuropathic diseases and in the states of hypnosis, and in 
fact in all the phenomena belonging to the order known 
as the subconscious. Many of the most important medi- 
ods in psychology and psychopathology are based on 
this reaction aspect of the moment-coniciousness. 
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THE ASSIMILATION OF THE MOMENT IN NOKMAL 
STATES 

THE fact that the moment*consciousness ex- 
pands, grows, and develops in its organization 
until it reaches a point of perfect adaptation 
to external conditions dearly shows that the 
moment fs capable of working new psychic material 
into its constitution. The material which it gets is of 
such a nature as to help to perpetuate the ps^hic 
life of the moment. The moment cannot possibly go 
on growing without having such material at hand. If 
the moment comes in contact with any psychic element 
or experience that can further its content, the experience 
is at once seized on and synthetized in the moment. The 
psychic element is not simply taken in and associated or 
annexed to the rest of the content, it is actually trans- 
formed in this process. 

When the moment is stimulated to activity by an ex- 
ternal object, the sensory stimulations of the present 
time-moment are new. Just these particular stimulations 
and sensory processes awakened have not occurred as 
yet in the life history of the animal, and still the object 
meets with its appropriate sensory respwise and motor 
reaction. The moment that has more or less like con- 
tent to the given new psychic experience aroused appro- 
priates the new states, works them into Its own psychic 
content, and sends out its characteristic reaction in re- 
sponse to the stimuli. The moment that gets hold of 
371 
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new paycbic material is ordinarily the one which is in the 
process of activity at the given time when the stim- 
ulations occur. The new material is absorbed by the 
moment as a whole, and is then assimilated by the func- 
tioning nucleus. The primary sensory elements o( the 
nucleus become strengthened. 

At the same time the new sensory material ab- 
sorbed awakens some new secondary sensory ele- 
ments which are assimilated by the secondary sen- 
sory elements ccxiatituting the so-called protoplasm 
of the moment. lo this absorptitn of new mate- 
rial the moment does not and cannot possibly remain ex- 
actly the same, it is modified in a degree, although the 
internal relations of its constituents may practically re- 
main unaltered. Readjustments may occur and usually 
do so, but they are made as nearly as possible to the old 
plan, and arc assimilated to the old content. 

In the perceptual moment of die tautog that whidi 
constitutes its content may be the perception, say of a 
little fish yonder; soon, however, a new feature may arise 
in the course of experience, namely, change in color for 
instance in the case of the squid, or swelling in the case 
of the puff-fish. If the fish usually reacts in making at- 
tacks when receiving perceptive stimuli cmning from 
small fish, and if the new experience is somewhat unusual 
in its ordinary life experience, and at the same time not 
so striking as to call forth the reaction of fear, the fish 
will still carry out its ordinary reaction of aggresuve 
movement, slightly modified by the new incoming ex- 
perience. 

The chick in seeing a cinnabar caterpillar has the new 
experience of the different color from that of the cater- 
pillar on which it usually feeds, but the reaction is still 
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the same which caterpillars call out in chicks, namely, 
seizing and peclting. The new experience of taste got 
through the reaction may further modify the reactioo 
of the chicks when confronted with cinnabar caterpillar. 

The young infant pushes indiscriminately everything 
in its mouth, everything is for sucking, and only by ex- 
perience it learns gradually to modify its reaction to- 
wards objecta. On seeing a lemon, a child that is only 
acquainted with oranges will take it as an orange. Xhe 
child will perceive the new visual experiences given by 
the \tmatit u different from orange, but they will be 
assimilated to his sensory orange experience. The spec- 
ial visual experiences will give rise in the child's mind to 
some qualification of die percept "orange," tibe object 
being a kind of orange, a bad orange. Thit reactioo in 
relation to the lemon will then be of the kind relating to 
orange in general. This reaction will be of course mod- 
ified by repeated experiences resulting from a aeries of 
reactions in relation to the lemon. 

Savages confronted for the first time with the horse 
or the ox, conuder them a species of pig, an animal with 
which they are well acquainted, and diey expect from 
the horse, or the ox similar manifestations. Their re- 
actions towards those new species of animals will be of 
the same kind, as if those animals were pigs. 

The same relation is still better illustrated in cases of 
young children with a definite moment-ccnisciousness, 
which for convenience sake may be characterized aa the 
family-moment. The child's moment-content of life- 
relationship consists of his experience gotten from his 
relation wi^ his papa and mamma. Baby, papa, and 
mamma and their various relations go to make up the 
total moment of the child's family life eiqieriences. 
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When the child is confronted with young animals, the 
latter are regarded in the light of "babies," they are 
also babies, they have their papas and mammas who 
give them cookies, tea, and oatmeal, undress them, 
and put them to bed. 

A young child of about three years and a half 
asked me whether the baby-calf's mamma gave it 
pie to eat. Another time the same child on see- 
ing a young kitten inquired after its mamma and 
papa, and when the baby kitty was going to have its 
tea and put to bed. In one child of less than three 
years old, young animals, plants, such as young trees 
and flowers, and even little stars were so many "baby 
Willies." Their lives were fully assimilated to his 
own, they were eadng oatmeal, drinking milk and 
were having tea, sugar, and biscuits for their supper. 
The same child was gready surprised and partly even 
horrifled at finding that baby-Willie-fiowers had no 
papa and no mamma. 7*he moment-consciousness is 
awakened by definite specific traits in the object, by 
familiar experience sense-data constituting the content 
of the moment; the rest and differential traits of the 
object are worked into the general plan and character 
of the functioning moment. 

The assimilative power of the ntoment is dearly re- 
vealed in the very character of perception. That 
pitted object yonder is perceived as an orange with all 
its attributes of color, shape, size, weight, fragrance, 
and taste, llie synthesis of so many sensory elements 
corresponding to such a complex of stimuli was grad- 
ually effected in the course of ontogenetic development, 
and no doubt determined by inherited disposition of 
phylc^enetic evolution. 
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Suppose die orange turiu out to be a new 8p>edes 
never met before by the individual; it feels differently 
when touched, it has different weight, apedal taste, and 
fragrance. When such sense data are experienced re- 
peatedly, the percept orange is modified by assimila- 
tion of the new sense data, Oa seeing another time 
such a sort of an orange all the previously separately 
experienced senae-data appear together in one syntfae- 
tized percept. The moment-consciousness which we, 
for illustration sake, have assumed as consisting only 
of experiences relating to oranges and with corres- 
ponding psycho-physiological reactions, has enlai^ed 
its content, has increased, and modified its adaptation 
to external conditions. 

The assimilative power of the moment-conscious- 
ness is well brought out in the activity of the higher 
form of consciousness. The desire to go to the post-of- 
fice to get my mail forms the central point of my present 
moment-consciousness. Round it as a focus are grouped 
ideas, feelings, and sensations, all more or less tending 
in the same direction. The actual walking to the post- 
office gives a series of new motor sensations which are 
subconsciously assimilated by the moment as a idiole. 
The tactual and motor sensations coming from each 
step are assimilated by the moment, leading in tfadr 
turn to new series of reactions. Each new step is fol- 
lowed by new sensations that give rise to new reac- 
tions and so on, until the end of the moment is reached 
and the purpose accomplished. 

The whole sensori-motor series is guided by the 
nuclear elements of the moment, although the succes- 
sive stages of the series are assimilated subconsciously. 
In reading a book the successive stages are guided by 
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the central general idea. The perception of the letten, 
words, and their isolated meaning is assimilated sub- 
consciously, all of th«n being bcorporated into the 
guiding moment-consciousness which is gro^ng and 
developing, becoming enriched with more and more 
content. In writing a letter or an article on a certain sub- 
ject we find the same fact of assimilation by the moment- 
consciousness of the senseniata coming in the succes- 
sive steps of the whole experience. The handling of 
the pen, the dipping It into ink, its guiding by the hand, 
its gliding over the paper, die dramng of the letters, 
the formation of letters into words, and of the words 
into lines and sentences, all follow in successive stages 
and are assinulated pardy subconsciously and partly 
consdously. All are guided by the princnpal moment 
which grows richer in content with each successive step 
made, with each succeeding link of die series. In fact 
we may say that all those successive steps are stages in 
the growth and development of the one moment-con- 
sdousness. 

The growth and development of the moment-con- 
sciousness is through its asumilation of fresh psychic 
material. In the man of science a favorite dieory ex- 
ercises such an assimilative power over facts other- 
wise ifisconnected. .The moment-consciousness having 
the given theory as its nucleus absorbs more and more 
material, and with the assimilation of new material the 
content and strength of the internal organization grows 
in a corresponding degree. The assimilation is guided 
by the intense interest aroused by the nucleus of the to- 
tal moment, and is In its turn aided by the acdve pro- 
cess of assimilation, especially by the inHuence of sub- 
merged, sabconsdous moments which have reached 
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the minimum of coiudousncBS, or lie on tbe margin of 
the sphere of waking consciousness. 

The infiuence of the subconscious is in proportion to 
the duration and intensity of the activity of die mental 
process. We are well acquainted with the fact diat an 
action requiring at first great stress of attention, finally, 
with its repetition, drops out of the focus of conscious- 
ness and becomes, as it is called, automatic or uncon- 
scious. They who have observed a child striving to 
stand by himself or beginning to walk realize how sudi 
seemingly automatic acts as standing or walking are 
at first accompanied with intense attention. The 
child, when standing up all by himself, does it hesitat- 
in^y; he shakes and trembles, as if occupying unsafe 
ground, or doing a difficult act; he looks around for 
support, stretches out his hands, asking the help of his 
parents or nurse, and if he does not get aid in tune, 
begins to cry from fear and drops on all-fours. It is 
a difficult feat for him. Withdraw his attention from 
his performance, and in the first stages of his series of 
trials he drops helplessly to the ground. 

The same holds true in the case of walking. The diild 
in beginning to walk, does it with great hesitation and 
fear. It can only be compared to the attempt of an 
adult in learning to walk a rope, or a narrow board on 
a hig^ place. Each step requires intense attention. The 
least (Ustraction of attention and the baby falls down 
in a heap. The least change in tiie touch, muscular 
and kinaesthetic sensations arrests the successful at- 
tempt at standing or walking. Thus in the case of my 
baby of fourteen months after the first two days of more 
or less successful trials at walking, a new pair of shoes 
was put on. This arrested the walking. When the 
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baby became accustomed to the new sensations which 
fell in the background of his consciousness, he once 
more started a series of trials, and with such success that 
after two days' practice he walked almost a whole mile. 

After a period of long practice the complex muscular 
adjustments, required in the acts of standing and walk- 
ing, gradually retreat to the background of conscious- 
ness and become automatic. Not that consdousness tn 
those acts is lost: it has simply reached its necessary 
minimum, leaving the focus of consciousness free for 
other new and unaccustomed adjustments, whidi io 
their turn retreat from the centre to die periphery and 
fall into the subconscious. The usual movement of 
mental pnicesses is from the conscious to the subcon' 
scions. 

Experiences, however, may first be perceived by sub- 
merged subconscious moments and then transmitted 
to the focus of consciousness, the movement of tfie 
process thus taking a direction opposite to the usual one, 
from the subconscious to die consdous. Experiences, 
for instance, lived throu^ in hypnodc states, in trance 
states or in dreams, may come to the surface as hyp^- 
noidal states and then become synthedzed in die upper 
waking consdousness, or they may be lighted up in 
hypnosis, and then pennanently synthetized in the cen- 
tre of attentive consciousness. 

Similarly experiences first Kved through in the sab- 
consdous states induced by alcoholic intoxication or by 
anaesdietics may be brought by hypnoidal states or 
by hypaoais into 4ie foom of consdotuneM. Hypnoi- 
d^ sCites are upmehM of die subcontdoiu, and by 
means of them many a ludden and obscure region of 
At tubcoDsdoQi may be discovered. Thai the Hmum 
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case was largely marked by hypnoidal states. In many 
of my cases hypnoidal states are the means by which 
subconscious experiences become completely revealed. 
In cases of amnesia the hypnoidal states give g^mpses 
into subconscious regions which even deep hypnos!* 
can not reveal. 

The mediod of guesses is valuable in showing the 
reverse process of mental activity, the passage of r 
subconscious state into the focus of consciousness. 

If the anaesthetic spot of a psychopathic case is stim- 
ulated, the patient is unaware of such stimulation; 
should he, however, be asked to guess, or to tell any- 
thing that happens to come into his mind, he is often 
found to give correct answers. The patient perceives 
subconsciously. This perception, often in a slightly 
modified form, is transmitted to the upper conscious- 
ness, or to what for the present constitutes the patient's 
principal moment consciousness, or personality. 

If, for instance, the anaesthetic spot of the patient is 
pricked a number of times, the patient remains quiet and 
is seemingly insensible. Should we now ask the patient 
to tell anything that comes into his mind, he will say, 
"pricking" and will be unable to tell why he happened 
to think of "pricking" at all. Should we now ask him 
to give any number that may enter his mind, he will 
give the correct number, once more not being able to 
give the reason why this particular numdber happened 
to enter his mind, considering it a mere "chance num- 
ber." The subconscious sensations experienced are 
transmitted as abstract ideas to the focus of consdoas- 
ness. 

Often instead of the particular idea being trans- 
mitted, only the general aspect of it reaches the focus. 
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Thus the patient is not able to guess the particular aa- 
ture of the stimulus, but he may give the character of 
the unfelt stimuli. This reveals the reverse movement 
from the subconscious to the conscious. 

This reverse movement of the psychic state, from 
the originally subconscious to the upper consdousness, 
is well manifested in psychopathic cases of visual 
anaesthesia as well as hypnotically induced anaesthe- 
sia. The patient's iield of vision is limited. If objects 
are inserted in any place of the zone extending from 
the periphery of rfie narrowed field to the utmost 
boundary of the normal field, the patient can guess 
correctly the names of the inserted objects invisible to 
him. General guesses are correct on the periphery 
of that "subconscious" zone. Some of the phenomena 
of paramnesia can be explained by this principle of 
reverse movement, when subconscious experiences 
transmitted to central consciousness appear under the 
form of "familiar" memories. 

A lighting up of the subconscious regions bringing 
about a reverse movement from the subconsdous to 
the conscious can also be brought about by the use of 
toxic drugs. Pent-up neuron energies become liber- 
ated from lower and lower-most moment consciousness, 
long forgotten experiences well up to the centre of con- 
sciousness; outlived moments are resurrected and come 
to the focus of consdousness with all the vi^dness of 
a present perceptual experience. Thus De Qutncey, in 
his "Confessions of an English Opium-Eater," tells us 
that "the minutest inddents of childhood or foi^tten 
scenes of later years were often revived. I could not 
be said to recoUect them, for if I had been told of them 
when waking, I should not have been able to acknowl- 
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edge them as my past experience. But placed as they were 
before me in dreams like intuitions and clothed in all 
their evanescent circumstances and accompanying feel- 
ings, I recognized them instantaneously." 

Hypnoidic states reveal the wealth and extent of 
psychic experience hidden in the subconscious regions. 
Glimpses into the subconscious are also ^ven in hyp- 
noidal states which are induced by the process of hyp- 
notdization. The patient is asked to close his eyes and 
keep as quiet as possible without, however, making 
any special eSort to put himself into such a state. He 
is then asked to tell anything that comes into his mind. 
The patient may also be asked to attend to some stimuli, 
such as reading or writing or the buzzing of an electri- 
cal current, and he is then to tell the ideas, thoughts, 
images, phrases, no matter how disconnected, that 
happen to flitter through his mind. 

This same condition of hypnoidization is sometimes 
better accomplished through mental relaxation with con- 
centration of attention in a definite direction. The pa- 
tient is put into a quiet condition, and with his eyes 
closed and the experimenter's hand on the patient's fore- 
head, the latter is urged to mental effort and strain, and, 
if necessary, given some hints. Experiences seemingly 
inaccessible flash lighmtng-like on the upper regions of 
self-consciousness. In all such cases the active mo- 
ment-consciousness seizes on and assimilates any ct^- 
nate experience, conscious or subconsctous. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



ABNORMAL MOMENTS 



THE power of the moment's assimilation is 
well brought in the activity of abnormal mo- 
ments. Distressing thoughts, gloomy ideas, 
painful sensations, and feelings of depres- 
sion form a nucleus round which other mental states 
become firmly organized. A delusion arises which 
constitutes the moment-consciousness of the melanchol- 
iac. This moment assimilates all other cognate experi- 
ences. Everything that takes place is seized on by the 
moment and assimilated. The patient who believes that 
he has no intestines, or that he is made of glass and is 
transparent and hence hides himself from people, as his 
functions are open to the sight of outsiders, such a 
patient will make all experiences confirm and strength- 
en the delusion. The delusion constitotii^ the predom- 
inant moment-consciousness in the patient's life absorbs 
and assimilates most, if not all of the material that 
gains access to the patient's psychic life. The moment 
like a cancerous growth expands, grows, and develops at 
the expense of other moments, starves them by cutting 
ofl their mental food supply. What cannot be used by 
the moment is rejected as waste material. 

A similar state of affairs we meet with in paranoia. 
as well as in many paranoidal states of a purely psycho- 
pathic character. A moment-consciousness is formed of 
high organizing and assimilating power. Any experience 
relevant and irrelevant entering consciousness is greed- 
183 
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tly absorbed tnd assimilated. Any flitting thought, any 
passing impression is worked in and organized into the 
moment. All other moments fall a prey to this' domi- 
nant all-absorbing moment. 

In some cases the assimilating capacity of the mo- 
ment seems to be limitless. In fact, the more it assim- 
ilates, the greater grows its craving and capacity for 
getting more material. The most trivial facts, the 
slightest sense-impressions all are pressed into the ser- 
vice of the despotically ruling moment. The instgnifi* 
cant becomes significant and points to the central delu- 
sion. 

In other cases the limit of the process of assimilation 
soon reaches its maximum point, more psychic material 
is rejected by the moment. Such conditions arc to be 
found in various states of dissociation manifested in 
difierent forms of psychopathic diseases. The mo- 
ment's capacity for assimilating new material is of 
limited range, soon reaches its utmost bounds and loses 
for the time being all capacity for further assimilation. 
Such states may be found in amnesia. The moment is 
then said to be dissociated from the main current of 
psychic life-activity. Specific stimuli under definite con- 
ditions are requisite to resuscitate the moment and 
arouse its power of assimilation. 

It is certainly interesting and instructive to study the 
fluctuations of the moment's power of assimilation in 
abnormal mental states. In some forms of mental dis- 
eases and general psychic derangements the moment 
may be of ephemeral and unstable character; it may 
dissolve soon after its birth. Such conditions are 
to be found in various forms of maniacal states 
and in the initial stages of many caaes of general 
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paresis. 

In psychomotor maoifcstatioiia of a psychopadiic 
character moments-consciousness are often formed 
and dissolved like soap-bubbles. The investigation of 
them is of the utmost interest and value. In hypnosis 
moments of such a nature may be experimentally in- 
duced and studied. The whole process can thus be 
followed throi^ all the stages of evolution and disso- 
lution. 

A greater condition of stability is to be found in the 
various automatisms preceding or following epileptic 
seizures, or in the so-called "psychic equivalents of epi- ' 
lepsy." The pure "psychic epilepsies" are essendally 
bypnoidic states, moments of stable character. This 
can be demonstrated both by observation and experi- 
ment. 

The principle of selection is fundamental in the life- 
history of the moment. The whole tendency of the 
moment is to select material conducive to the further- 
ance of its activity and to reject all material that 
thwarts its functions and growth. This process of se- 
lection is from a biological standpoint essential for the 
survival and development of the moment. 

The development of the moment may become ar- 
rested on some one stage of ontogenesis, and then the 
moment, belonging to a higher type resembles in its psy- 
chic activity that of a lower type; although it has 
many vestiges of the higher type, it is greatly modi- 
fied in nature and as such really differs from the 
healthy normal representative of the corresponding 
low type. Still we may affirm that the arrested high 
type has virtually become a moment of low type. The 
state of psychosis of the imbecile, or idiot, may be tak- 
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en as a good illustration. The mental acdvity of the 
idiot resembles the lower types of animal psydiosis. 
Although as we have already pointed out, the con- 
sciousness of the idiot and that of the animal are by 
no means identical, still both belong to a low type of 
moment, and as such, they may be put on the same level. 
In pathological cases where mental degeneration sets 
in we also hare a similar course. The moment of die 
higher type becomes degraded and falls to the lerd of 
lower and lowermost types, according to die advance of 
the process of degeneration. Such states are to be 
found in the degenerative psychosis characteristic of 
secondary dementia. When the patholo^cal process 
is wide, intense, persistent, and lasting, dien secondary 
dementia results in most cases of mental degeneratim. 
Should, however, the process become arrested then the 
moment simply faUs to the level of a relatively lower 
type. 
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CHAPTER IX 

HEKTAL CONTlNUmr AND THE PSYCHIC GAP 

THE activity of the moment-cotuciousneu is 
continuous, without break and interruption. 
Should the activity become arrested and the 
break be seemingly absolute, continuity is 
still present with the resumption of activity. The 
thread is taken up where it was dropped, the moment 
appears as a whole without any break. There is no le- 
sion in the moment consciousness, at least as far as 
the moment itself is concerned. In going to sleep and 
waking up again we may be indirectly consdoni of the 
interruption, but the activity of the moment it still 
continuous, the momuit begins its activity at the point 
where it has left off. In fainting, in coma, in hypnosis, 
or somnambulism the periods of unconsciousness are 
immediately bridged over by the awakening activity of 
the moment. 

Objectively considered, we have the moment's ac- 
tivity, then break, or absence of that activity, and 
then the resumption; subjectively, however, the mo- 
ment's activity is felt as one and continuous witfa- 
OQt a break and gap. In consciousness the psychic coo- 
tent and activity preceding the break along with pres- 
ent cognizance of the break are synthetized into a 
unified continuity; the present consdoasness of the 
break is taken into the synthesis, the very gap thus 
forming the bridge for unity. 

The cognizance of tibe break nny, however, be cmn- 
287 
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pletely absent, and the edges of the mental wound 
may become closed, healed, and united with the 
functioning activity of the moment, the moment, 
without even the least consciousness of the in- 
tervennig gap, resuming its line of woi^ precisely 
at the place where it had been arrested. From the mo 
ment's own standpoint, the gap is as if non-existent, 
there is no break in the moment's psychic life-activity. 

The break formed by the interruption of the mo- 
ment's functioning activity, objectively regarded, may 
present an actual gap in which, for all intents and pur- 
poses, it may be supposed that no mental activity is 
taking place. Such cases are found in the state of 
deep sleep, undisturbed by dreams, or in the states of 
unconsciousness produced by toxic and narcotic agen- 
cies, in states of deep coitiz, in the attacks of typical 
epilepsy, petit or grand mal, in status epilepticus, in the 
states of unconsciousness produced by intense mechani- 
cal stimuli, such as a blow, or a fall, or a strong 
electrical current. In all such cases we often find 
a state that may, for all intents and purposes, be 
characterized as unconsciousness. No other momuit 
comes to the surface, even temporarily, to fill the 
mental gap caused by the interruption of the moment's 
functional activity. The gap presents a mental blank. 

To the important quesdon : "How, then are we to 
explain amnesia where consciousness is indicated?" 
Ribot answers "By the extreme weakness of the con- 
sdous state." This explanation is inadequate. For 
6rst of all, what is the meaning of a weak state of con- 
sciousness? Is it a state felt as being weak? If so, the 
explanation is obviously wrong. We may far better re- 
uin in memory the whisper of a dear friend than 
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the striking of the tower clock or the eiploMon of a 
gun. Does he mean by a weak state of consdousness 
a confused indistinct state? Once more he is wrong. 
A confused and indistinct state of mind is often dearly 
remembered. I am dizzy, everything is confused and 
indistinct, I am unable to tdl in detail what I have 
seen and heard, but I can dearly and distinctly remem- 
ber the state of dizziness and confusion, and very often 
far better than any other less confused mental state. 
This, however, is not the case in the states of amnesia 
under discussion. 

In amnesia there is no memory at all of die ocperi- 
enced mental states and what the subject or the 
patient remembers ia the last link of the state pre- 
ceding the amnesia. The state preceding the am- 
nesia and the one succeeding it are joined together, 
the intermediary is left out, as if it had never been in 
existence. Evidently the theory is that the state of 
consciousness Is so weak that it leaves no "trace," no 
memory behind. But if this be the case, then the ex- 
planation is a tautology. The problem is, why is there 
no memory in certain states of consdousness? To this 
the reply is that the states of consdousness leave no 
memory behind. It is obvious that this explanation is 
vague and when one tries to give to it a definite mean- 
ing, it is either wrong or turns out to be a reasoning in 
a cirde. 

Granted, however, that a weak state of consdous- 
ness is something delinite, that by it is meant to indi- 
cate confusion, indistinctness of consdousness, and 
granted furthermore, that such a state leaves no mem- 
ory behind, how then shall we explain amnesia of men- 
tal states when consdousness was intense, clear and 
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diitmcti u in the case of hypnoua or of artificial soio- 
nambuliam? In these states the senses are aknost hyp- 
eraestfaetic, the sense of discrinunation is extremely 
acute and memory is in a state of exaltation. Why is 
it then that amnesia can be enforced in the case of al- 
most any experience immediately after the trance is 
oreri or even during the very state of hypnosis? The 
state of cotuciousuess is intense and still there is am- 
nesia. 

How is it in cases of double consciousness or 
of multiple personality? Surely the explanation of 
"weakness" of the states of consciousness cannot be 
advanced by any one who has a personal knowledge 
of these phenomena. How is it in psychopathic cases 
where the amnesia is brought about by an intense pain- 
ful state of consciousness, such as fright, fear or great 
grief? On die dieory of weakness of consciousness all 
these phenomena are mysterious, incomprehensible. 
On our theory of moment-consciousness, however, the 
phenMnena presented could not possibly be otherwise, 
in fact, we should expect them a priori, if our theory be 
oirrect 

A psychic blank, however, is not the only possible 
consequence of the moment's lapse of function. The 
moment's activity is interrupted, but only, what is more 
often the case, to give rise to activity of anodier mo- 
ment. The break produced in the moment's life is 
not a real gap; for the gap is filled in with the function- 
ing activity of another moment which is usually of a 
lower, though sometimes it may even be of a higher 
type. From the standpoint of the arrested moment, 
however, there is a distinct gap, not that the moment 
itself is cognizant of the gap, but it it so for the ex- 
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temal observer that takes Aat moment for his stand- 
point. The gap exists in the moment, though not for 
die moment. 

Such states may be found in hypnous especially 
in that stage of it known as somnambulism. When 
the subject falls into a deep hypnotic state, it is 
possible to make htm pass throu^ a series of compli- 
cated actions, dianges of personalities without the least 
awareness on awakening. The whole series of his 
waking consciousness it is as non-existent, in short, it is 
a gap. 

This gap however, is far from being a mere men- 
tal blank. On rfie contrary there may have been 
intense psychic activity, but only that of anodier mo- 
ment which in die waking state has become submerged. 
This submerged moment may be brought up in the 
waldng state by suggestions or by means of hypnoidiza- 
tion and be synthetized in the upper consciousness. 
Sometimes glimpses of the submerged moment may 
come up in dreams, in reveries, in sudden flashes dur- 
ing the waking state, or in spontaneous hypnoidal 
states, the subject doubdng whether diey refer to some- 
thing actual or are simply mere whims and fandes. 

In the cases of the so-called "psydiic epilepsy" which 
are really amnesia of a psychopathic character, one 
meets with psychic states in which the gap is not abso- 
lute, but relative, being filled with the activity of an- 
other moment. Hius, M. carried on conversations, 
arguments, and discussions while in the abnormal sub- 
conscious state and could net remember anything of it 
when emerging from it and returning to the normal 
condition. Similarly F. in his subconscious state trav- 
elled a distance, told hones and returned, but knew 
nothing of what had taken place from the begimung to 
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Ae end of his journey. 

In the H. case the gaps formed in die second- 
ary state by the manifestations of the primary state 
were as if non existent for this secondary conscious- 
ness. The same held good of the primary con- 
sciousness: the two were working independently of 
each other, each synthedzing its own experience, each 
beginning at the place where it had left oS. Neither 
of them knew of and felt subjectively the gap. There 
was a gap, only it was filled in by another moment 
consciousness of which the present functioning moment 
was not aware. 

In cases of typical epilepsy subconsdoas states are 
sometimes found, states that constitute gaps in the ac- 
tivity of the normally working moment-consciousness. 
Thus in some cases of idiopathic epilepsy under my 
observation, die patients in the stuporous states suc- 
ceeding the epileptic attack answer questions, but do 
not recognize me, nor do they know the nurse who takes 
care of them, although they can remember and recog- 
nize other names mentioned to them. In their nor- 
mal state, however, they neither know of their attacks 
nor do they remember anydiing of the conversations 
and experimentations during the stuporous post-epile[>- 
tic state. In odier severe cases of epilepsy with fre- 
quent attacks of grand mat and pe$it mat, the patients 
during the periods of their stuporous post-epileptic 
states answer questions often mistaking persons and 
cnnronment, referring to events and incidents of their 
early childhood. On emei^ing from their abnormal 
states, the patients are completely unaware of what 
bad taken place, the epileptic attack ^di stuporous 
post-epileptic state forming a gap in the functional 
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activity of his principal or upper moment-consdoot* 
neiB. 

If we look at the moment from its subjective stand- 
point there may be consdousnesa of the gap bridging 
over the edges of the mental lesion, or such conscious* 
ncss may be altogether lacking, the psychic edges of 
die mental lesion being closely unified in the synthetic 
activity of the temporarily arrested, but now once more 
functioning moment-consciousness. If we look at the 
objective side of the gap, we hnd that there may be 
total absence of all mental activity, no other moment 
coming up to fill the place of the one diat has ceased 
functioning, or another moment may take the place of 
the one arrested in function, seemingly till up the men- 
tal gap, and become submerged with the restitution of 
the arrested moment's activity. Not that the gap is 
really tilled up objectively or subjectively; it is like the 
close successive manifestations of different individuali- 
ties. The dose observer can easily detect the arrest, 
the gap, the filling up of the gap with another moment's 
activity, and finally the restitution of the original tem- 
porarily arrested moment-consciousness. What is pre- 
sented to cursory observation is apparent continuity 
of mental acdvity. 

Mental gaps may be classified as follows: 

' Subjective (with __ 
Standpoint (without 



When the prindpal moment becomes arrested in its 
activity and a new dominating moment takes it place 
in the formed gap, the type of the new monmtt is us- 
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ually of a lower grade. "Hie conditions tiut bring 
about an aggregation o( moments are of such a nature as 
to allow of the activity of a high type of moment. Not 
appearing in Ac mental synthesis of the organization 
of moments characteristic of consciousness in the nor- 
mal state, the mtnnent is poor in content and simple in 
nature. Falling as it does outside the complex normal 
aggregate of moments, the moment lacks the harmony 
and balance in Its psychomotor and psycho-physiological 
reactions, since the counteracting balancing and hence 
regulative psychomotor tendencies of other systems of 
moments are wanting. 

A moment that enters into a highly complex aggrc^- 
tion of moments, when stimulated to activity, sets also 
other moments into functioning, moments that are closely 
associated with it and often of different and even am- 
trary psychomotor and psycho-physiological reactions. 
Strengthening other systems against the lines of its own 
activity the moment is thus controlled, inhibited, and 
regulated in the very act of awakening to functioning ac- 
tivity. For it must be clearly understood that there is no 
special controlling agency somewhere in the mind send- 
ing out orders, mandates, inhibitions, like a despotically 
ruling autocrat, like a psycho-analytic censor, or like 
an omniscient, omnipotent, omnipresent, invisible deity. 
Tk€ regulative, inkibitinff control to which a moment 
is subject is in the mutual interrelation, balance, and 
harmony of the systems and constellations of moments, 
entering into an aggregate, and forming the organixed 
activity of a Mghly complex moment-consciousness. 

When a moment becomes dissociated and isolated 
from other systems of moments, it loses its balance and 
bong freed from control, manifests its psychomotor re- 
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actions in the full force of its original powers. The lack 
of control and the moment's energy of manifestatioRS 
are just in proportion to the depth and extent of disso- 
ciation or of disa^regation of moments. Dissociation 
and over-action are correlated. 

The intimate relation of dissociation and over-action 
is clearly seen in cases of so-called "psychic epilepsy." 
The dissociated subconscious states manifest themselves 
with an over-powering activity, with an energy that can 
neither be resisted nor controlled, they come like irre- 
sistible, uncontrollable, imperative impulses, which are 
closely related to them in nature. If, however, these 
states are brought out from the hidden subconscious 
depth from which they make invasions; if they are 
brought to light before the court of the upper conscious- 
ness one by one in hypnoidal states, and are forced to 
become associated with and synthetized into the prind- 
pal moment-consciousness, the impetuosity and energy of 
their manifestations are gone. All my cases of dissocia- 
tion give experimental confirmation of this law of dyna- 
magenesis of dissociation. 

Tlie dissodated duster, although inaccessible 
through the ordinary diannels of interosmmunications, 
on account of the disaggregation of the af^regate into 
whidi it enters as a constituent part, may still be 
reached through other channels, coming from other 
moment-aggregates. For a moment, or a combination 
of them forms a constituent part not only of one ag- 
gregate, but of many other aggregates. Loss of com- 
munication through a certain channel does not neces- 
sarily exclude loss of all communications. If the lost 
channel is habitual, the activity of the seemingly lost 
moments may be awakened through unhabitual chan- 
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nels. 

If tile moment cannot be set into activity by the 
organization of conttellatioiu constitutiiig the con- 
sdoos personality, on account of disaggregating pro- 
cesses, the moment may still be set into fuctioning ac- 
tivity tiirough aggregates falling outside the focus of 
peraonality, but which woric with that focus in dose 
co-operation, namely the subconscious. In other words, 
in the process of disaggregation, conscious, or rather 
self-conscious experiences fall into the region of sub- 
conscious life; what is absent in [>ersonal thoo^t may 
be present in impersonal, subconscious states. All psy- 
chopathic functional disturbances consist just in audi 
an interrelation of mental aggregates; in the process 
of disaggregation of tite self-consdous personality ag- 
gregates of moments drop out and fall into the domain 
of the subconsdous. What disappears from attentive 
consdousness may fall into subconsdousness. The dis- 
aggregated moment, ceasing to enter into relations with 
the upper personal consdousness of the highly com- 
plex constellation, may still form a component of the 
lower aggregates of the subconsdous. 
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THE MOMENT-THRESHOLD 



TAKING an initial stimulus with its conctun- 
itant sensory effect as the starting point we 
add by degrees small unperceived stimuli un- 
til a point is reached when a barely percepd- 
ble change of the external stimulation is effected in 
consciousness. The sum of the differential stimuli up 
to the point where the perceptible chaise is produced 
is found out, and brought into relation ^di the quanti- 
ty of the initial stimulus. Working with this method 
of least observable differences Weber succeeded in ex- 
pressing the relation of the differential stimulus to sen- 
sation in the formula known as "Weber's law." With- 
in certain limits, no matter what the absolute value of 
the stimulus be, the differential stimulus, or what is 
the same the barely sensible addition to the initial to- 
tal stimulus, must bear the same proportion to the 
total stimulus. By many experiments Weber found 
that in the case of weight, for instance, the relation is 
one-third. Thus if the first weight be nine pounds the 
barely sensible addition wUl be one-third of nine, or 
three pounds; in twelve pounds the increment is one- 
third of twelve, or four pounds ; in fifteen pounds the 
barely sensible increment is again one-third of the total 
stimulus that is one-third of fifteen, or five pounds, and 
so on. 

Further investigations have shown diat, within cer- 
297 
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tain limits, there is for all the senses which admit of ex- 
act measurement a constantly uniform quantitative re- 
lation between the stimulus and the just noticeable stim- 
ulus-difference. Experimentation by different investi- 
gators have confirmed "Weber's law" for the different 
senses by showing that, mthin a certain range of in- 
tensities of stimuli, there is a more or less constant ra- 
tio between the increase of the stimulus necessary to 
produce a just noticeable difference of sensation and 
the total stimulus intensity. Tlius, it has been shown 
that noise stimuli must increase by one-third; pressure 
stimuli by one-fortieth ; stimuli of muscular sensations, 
such as lifting weights, by one-f ortieth ; achromatic 
light stimuli by one-hundredth. Weber in his paper 
De Tactu expressed his law as follows : "In observan- 
do Sscrimine return inter se comperatarum non dif- 
ferentiam rerum, sed rationem differentiae ad magni- 
tudinem rerum inter se comparatarum percipimus." 

Gustav Theodor Fechner, the founder of psycho- 
physics and its methods, starting with Weber's law 
worked out a general formula for the quantitative re- 
lation between physical stimuli and sensations. As- 
suming that the just noticeable differences of sensation 
given by ascending or descending series of different 1 
stimuli to be equal units, he 6nds by means of different 
psycho-physical methods, first elaborated by him, the I 
threshold of sensations or that stimulus which is just 1 
near the limit of giving rise to a sensory effect, but 1 
which is still not sufficient to awaken a sensation; in 
short, he finds the stimulus the correlating sensation of ' 
which is zero. 

The minimum perceptible or stimulus-threshold is 
found by measurements of the different senses. Thus 
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two parallel lines are for most people barely dis- 
tingui^ble when the distance betweea them sub- 
tends an angle of less than 60 seconds. In the 
sense of hearing the vibrations recurring between 30-35 
per second are barely distinguishable. Below 16 vibra- 
tions per second no sensation of sound can be produced. 

Thresholds have been similarly determined for all 
other sensations. Thus the sense of touch, when tested by 
die aesthesiometer, an unsatisfactory instrument, gives 
the average for the tip of the forefinger about 1.65 mm., 
on the back of the hand about 16.0 mm., Sensibility to 
pain as tested by the algeometer varies from 10 to 15 
degrees. Sensitivity to smell varies with different sub- 
stances; thus for smell of garlic sensitivity varies in 
detecting i part in 44,000 parts of water to one part in 
57,000 parts of water; for oil of lemon from I to 
116,000 to I to 280,000. Taste can detect the bitter- 
ness of quinine in a solution of i part quinine to about 
406,000 to 459,000 of water; the sweetness of sugar 
can be detected in a solution of i part sugar to 200 of 
water; the taste of salt can be detected in a solution of 
I part salt to about 2,000 parts of water. 

After discovering the zero point of sensadon and 
the minimum perceptible he finds the constant ratio (or 
the just noticeable difference. The minimum percepti- 
ble forms the unit of sensation. Each increase of the 
stimulus giving a just noticeable difference is counted 
as an additional sensation-unit to the total sum of sen- 
sations. 

Let A be the threshold giving sensation zero, and let 
r be the constant ratio of increase then we have the 
following series of stimuli and their corresponding 
sensations : 
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Sensation o is given by stimulus A 

" I ' (i+O' 

1 " " " (i+r)' 

" 3 (i+r)* 

" 3 (I+r)' 

" n " •• " (i+r)" 

Thus we find that while the stimulus increases in a 
geometrical ratio, the sensation grows in an arithmeti- 
cal ratio. The sensations stand therefore in the same 
relation as the logarithms to their numbers. Hence 
we may say that sensation increases as the logarithm 
of the stimulus. If S be the sensation, R the stimulus 
and C the magnitude of the constant ratio, then we 
have the following formulx : 

S=C log. R. 

This formula is known as "Fechner's law." 

Fechner's expression of Weber's law is rather ques- 
tionable. Fechner assumes that the just noticeable dif- 
ference of different stimuli are qualitatively and quanti- 
tatively equal, — a dubious assumption. A third of an 
ounce added to an ounce does not feel the same as a 
third of eighteen pounds added to the same number of 
pounds, or as nine pounds added to twenty-seven 
pounds. These units even, if they have a quantitative 
expression, do not stand in a simple quantitative rela- 
tion and are rather incommensurable. 

Furthermore, it may even be considered that Fech- 
ner's assumption is fundamentally wrong and unpsycho- 
logical. In opposition to the first elementary principle of 
psychology Fechner tacitly postulates that sensations can 
be measured and that one sensation or a complex sensa- 
tion is a multiple of another. Now the peculiar trait of 
the phenomena of mental life is essentially their qualita- 
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tire character. Senaadons are not quantities to be meas- 
ured, but are essentially qualities. A strong sensa- 
tion is not a weak sensation naany times over, but its 
very strength, its intensity is its own separate individ- 
ual quality constituting the essence of that particular 
sensation. An intense sensadoti of pure white is not a 
muldple of a weak sensation of grey just as the thought 
"nadon" it not the thought "man" raited to the n*^ 
degree. 

In psychological investigations one must be care- 
ful not to confound the nature of the physical stim- 
ulus with that of the sensadon. A physical stimulus 
can be measured quantitatively, but a sensation does 
not consist of quantitative units, and hence, is not 
measurable. The only relation that can be measured 
and expressed quantitatively is that between stimulus 
and physiological process, the physical concomitant of 
psychic states. 

Whether or no we accept Fechner's statement of 
Weber's law we may safely assume that the threshold 
rises with successive stimuladons. This law holds true 
of all life processes, from the life of an ameba to the 
life activity of a highly organized moment-conscious- 
ness. In the sphere of sensation we find such a rise of 
threshold. We are all acquainted with the fact that an 
additional candle or lamp, for instance, in a well light- 
ed room does not produce the same sensory tSect as 
when brought into a more or less dark room. An elec- 
tric light in the sun is scarcely perceptible. An addi- 
tional ounce to a lifted pound does not feel as heavy as 
when raised by itself. A sound added to another sound 
or noise, sounds less loud than when appearii^ iso- 
lated, or when the same sound is breaking upon silence. 
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The same relation holds true in the case of other a 

This same truth is still more clearly brought out in 
the fact that, if we take a certain stimulus as a unit, giv- 
ing rise to a definite sensation, then as we progressirely 
ascend and add more and more units of the same stim- 
ulus, the intensity of stimulation is far from rising pro- 
portionately. If we take, fOr instance, the weight of 
an ounce as our unit of stimulation, then the successive 
mcHnents of unit stimulations, that is, of ounces, will 
not g^ve rise to as distinct and similar sensations as the 
initial sensation. The second ounce will give a sensa- 
tion fainter than the first one, and the tliird fainter 
than the second, and so on until a point is reached 
when the sensation of an additional ounce will not at 
all be appreciated, will dwindle away and almost reach 
the zero point. 

In the same way, if the pressure of a gramme 
is excited in the hand, successive increments of 
grammes irill not in equal degree increase the sensory 
effect; the additional increments of grammes, thou^ 
they are equal units of stimulation, give rise to fainter 
and fainter sensations, until JinaUy all sensory appre- 
dation of the added unit fades away and disappears. 
If the hand is immersed in water, say at the freezing 
point, an addition of ten degrees will be perceptibly 
appreciated, while successive increments of ten degrees 
each will be felt less and less, and finally will not be 
noticed and will be difficult to detect. In short, the 
threshold rises with the process stimulation. 

To bring about a sensory response of an already stim- 
ulated senseKirgan the intensity of the stimuliu must be 
relatively increased. This is what constitutes Weber's 
law. The ctmtinuous progressive sensory response of a 
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sense-organ requires a constant increase of stimulations 
which, within certain limits, bears a constant ratio to 
the total stimulus. This law is sometimes summed up 
by psychologists in the statement that "the increase 
of the stimulus necessary to produce an increase of die 
sensation bears a constant ratio to the total stimulus." 
Activity raises the direahold; it is the banning of fa- 
tigue. 

The rise of threshold after stimulation holds true in 
the whole domain of biological acdvity. If the gas- 
trocnemius muscle of a frog, for instance, is stimu- 
lated by an electric current, the muscle, with each suc- 
cessive stimulation, responds less readily with a con- 
traction, and this becomes more evident ^di the on- 
set of fatigue. Pfiefer, in a series of extremely inter- 
esting experiments, has shown that spermatozoids of 
ferns are attracted by malic add, the progressive re- 
sponse of attraction of the cell requiring a constant in- 
crease of the degree of concentration of the add, the 
increment of stimulations, as in the case of sensation, 
bearing, within certain limits, a constant ratio to the 
total stimulus. Tlie threshold rises with each succes- 
sive stimulation. 

The rise of thresholds increases Tritfa intensity and 
duration of stimulation as we approach the state of 
fatigue. Through the influence of exhaustion, fatigue, 
or the influence of toxic, autotoxic, anotional, and 
other stimulations, the thresholds of certain moments 
have been raised so tiiat ordinary or even maximal 
stimuli can no longer call out any response. When 
such a rise of thresholds is present the moments with 
raised thresholds can no longer enter into assodation 
with systems of moments with which they are usually 
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assodated, and the result is dissociation, giving riie to 
the great multitude of phenomena of functional psy- 
chosis with a subconscious background, the extent of 
which depends on the number of raised thresholds, on 
the extent of the dissociation effected. 

When a moment or aggregate of moments begins to 
ftmction, it radiates stimulation to other moments or 
aggregates of moments. All the aggregates ^diidi 
these radiated stimulations reach do not equally be- 
gin to function. It will depend largely on the state of 
the a^regate and its threshold. If the radiated stim- 
uli be minimal, the many aggregates that have a hig^ 
threshold will not be effected at all. Furthermore, 
many aggregates whose arousal could otherwise be 
easily effected by the given stimulus may temporarily 
be in a condition in which their thresholds have become 
raised and thus fall outside the sphere of activity of 
the functioning aggregate. On the other hand, abro- 
gates that are usually inaccessible to those minimal 
stimuli may under certain conditions be set into activity 
by minimal stimuli, if there is a lowering of the thres- 
hold of the total aggregate. Thus the aggregates set 
into activity by the functioning ag^egate are condi- 
tioned by the rise and fall of their thresholds. 

In case where the threshold of an aggregate is raised 
the radiated minimal stimuli coming from a particular 
functiorung aggregate may become efficient and reach 
the threshold, when another aggregate begins to func- 
tion simultaneously. This holds true even in the case 
when the minimal stimuli, coming from two different 
aggregates are just below the threshold-stimulus. Thus, 
under certain conditions, when visual stimuli are bare- 
ly or not at all discernible, diey can become intensified 
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by re-enfordng them with auditory stimuli. This is 
commonly found in the mode of recovery of tome for- 
gotten name, or of some lapsed experience. We try 
to find the name and seek to come to it in one line of 
thought, but of no avail; new lines are attempted, and 
finally the combined activity of the systems reaches the 
lapsed aggregate whose threshold has become tem- 
porarily raised. 

We find the same law further exemplified in the case 
of the infant under my observation. When with the 
nipple in his mouth the infant ceased nursing, the suck- 
ing movements could be induced again by stimulating 
some other sense-organ. The tactile, pressure, tempera- 
ture, and taste stimuli coming from the nipple in the 
infant's mouth became insufficient to stimulate to 9.C- 
tivity the functioning aggregate of sucking movements, 
on account of its raised threshold; only additional stim- 
ulation could bring about a further functioning of the 
lapsed aggregate. This, of course, could also be effect- 
ed by making tiie tactual and pressure stimuli more in- 
tense, such, for instance, as shaking the nipple while tbe 
infant kept it in its mouth. This increase of intensity, 
however, mainly indicates that the stimuli were no long- 
er effective, and an additional stimulus was requisite, a 
stimulus that might come either from the same aggre- 
gate or from a totally different ablegate. 

In die many cases of post-hypnotic amnesia, we find 
the same truth further illustrated. In the deeper stages 
of hypnosis, from which the subject awakens with no 
remembrance of what had occurred during the state 
the lapsed memories can be brought into the upper 
consciousness by plying the subject with many quea- 
titms. Daring the trance or during the intermediate 
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stages, with subsequent trance and suggested unoema, 
the subject is made to perform a certain action, — to light 
and extinguish the gas four times in succession, or to 
op«i and close the door a certain number of times. The 
subject is tben awakened from his trance; he remem- 
bers nothing of what has taken place. If he is asked 
point-blank whether he remembers any incidents of his 
hypnotic state, he answers with an emphatic negative. 
If now the subject is asked whether he knows how much 
two times two are or his attentirai is incidentally direct- 
ed to the gas or to the door, he at once becomes reflec- 
tive, the subconscious memoriea are on the way to surge 
up, and a few further indirect questions, the number 
depending on the depth of hypnosis, finally bring out die 
lost memories. The threshold that has risen at the end 
of the trance is stepped over by the combined effect of 
the many stimulations coming from different directions, 
and the subconsciously submerged moment or a^^e- 
gate of moments surges up to the focus or nucleus of the 
upper amsdousness. 

Once a particular moment is stimulated in its appro- 
priate way, it may go on developing, and usually does 
so by stimulating and setting into activity ablegates df 
moments associated with it, or may form new combina- 
tions of aggregates. The solution of a problem may 
present great difficulties, but once started on the ap- 
propriate line, the whole series of combination goes on 
unfolding, stimulating other moments and aggr^ates 
and forming more and more complex combinations. 
Thus, Archimedes, as the story runs, while in tiie batli, 
made the discovery of the law of specific gravity. Ac- 
cording to the popular account Newton was led to bis 
discovery of universal gravitaticnt by the acddental fall 
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of an apple. Hughes was started by the idea of sym- 
metry in his discovery of the laws of crystallography. 
Goethe was led to his conception of metamorphosia and 
evolution by a skull on the plains of Italy. Darwin by 
reading Malthus' economical treatise on population was 
inspired to work out the great principles of the strug- 
gle for existence and natural selection. Myers was led 
by the greater redness of blood in the blood-vessels of 
tropical patients to his grand conceptions of transforma- 
tion, equivalence, and conservation of energy. All these 
examples illustrate the fact that once a moment has 
been started it goes on developing by stimulating other 
cognate moments and aggregates to functioning activity. 

The same condition is also found in psychopathic 
borderland states, such as dreams. In dreams a peri- 
pheral stimulus gives rise to sensations that start the 
activities of moments, which in turn give rise to 
phantastic combinations of different aggregates. This 
phantastic combination of aggregates, givii^ rise to 
the functioning of otherwise unusual, or what may be 
termed abnormal constellations, is largely due to the 
fact, of redistribution of thresholds in die dream state. 

The dream state is characterized by a rise of 
the thresholds of moments and their aggregates 
that have been functioning during the waking states, the 
thresholds of these aggregates having been raised 
through activity. In the sleep state moments that have 
their thresholds relatively or absolutely lowered through 
inactivity, moments or aggregates that are unusual or 
have not been in use during the waking state, become 
aroused, and begin to function. Hence the arousal of 
hypnotic dream states reproducing long lapsed mo- 
ments of child-life, hence the phantanns of the world 
of dreams. 
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THE PROCESS OF MOMENT DISAGGREGATION 

EACH stimulatioa leaves after it some mo- 
ment-disa^regation, a condition that makes 
further disaggregation more difficult The 
more intense the stimulation is, the more ex- 
tensive and deeper is the disaggregation, and hence, 
the more difficult further disaggregation becomes. If 
the stimulation is continued or made highly intense, a 
point is soon reached beyond which no stimulation can 
pass without giving rise to disaggr^adon having as 
its manifestation the different fonns of pathological 
mental dissociation. The pathological process under- 
ling the phenomena of abnormal mental life is not 
essentially different from the one taking place tn nor- 
mal states. If difference there be, it is not certainly 
one of a quality, but of degree. 

The more intense a stimulation is, the more ex- 
tensive is the process of disaggregation, the higher 
mounts ihe moment-threshold giving rise to the dif- 
ferent phenomenon of psycho-physiological and psycho- 
motor dissociation. As expressed in a former work: 
"The process of disaggregation setting in under the 
action of strong and hurtful stimuli is not some> 
thing new and different in kind from the usual ; 
it is a continuation of the process of association 
and dissociation normally going on inthin the function 
and structure of higher constellations. Tlie one pro- 
cess gradually passes into the other irith the intensity 
308 
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of duratioa of tlie tdmnltu." 

The process of disa^regatum U a descending one, 
It proceeds from constellations to groups. Under the 
influence of strong stimulation such as mechanical and 
chemical agencies, and psychic affections, sudi as in- 
tense emotions of fear, anger, grief, anxiety, or worry, 
the degenerative process of disaggregation sets in, af- 
fecting first the higher aggregates and then with the 
continuity and intensity of the stimulations the process 
descends deeper and deeper affecting less complex ag- 
gregates, finally reaching the simplest ag^^gates of 
moments. The higher types of moments degenerate 
and fall to lower and lower stages of consdousness. 

The law of disaggregation as that of degeneration 
in general is from the complex to the simple. The tow- 
er moments, on account of the simplicity of their organ- 
ization, are more stable, and are in a better condition to 
resist the disaggregating action of hurtful stimulations. 
Furthermore, the lower and simpler an aggregate of mo- 
ments is, the older it is, either phylogenetically or onto- 
genetically, and its stability is therefore more firmly as- 
sured by selection and adaptation. In the course of the 
life-existence of the individual and the species lower 
types of moments have come more often into activity, 
since the higher an aggregate is the later does it rise in 
the history of evolution. Hence moments that are not 
working smoothly and with little friction are continually 
weeded out. 

This same process is going on not only in the his- 
tory of the species by the eliminating action of natural 
selection, but also by die special adaptations brought 
about in the life experience of the individual. In phylo- 
genesis the best and most firmly organized instincts sur- 
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vive, while in ontogenesis diose hmbits are consdously or 
uaconadously selected which are most firmly established 
and are best adapted to the given end. At the same time 
the older an instinct is, the more thoroughly organized 
it becomes, the more is it enabled to withsbmd the aa- 
slaught of external hurtful stimuli. The same holds 
true in the case of habits. A habit of long standing is 
welt oi^nized, and it is often extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to control 

Food instincts, sex instincts, social instincts, and per- 
sonal moral life from an ascending series both as to time 
of appearance in the history of the species as well as com- 
plexity of structure and function. Food instincts in 
time and simplicity precede sex instincts, and s» in- 
stincts in their turn precede social instincts which ante- 
cede personal, moral life. Now we find that the instabil- 
ity is in the same ascending line. Food instincts are more 
stable than sex instincts, sex instincts are more stable 
than social instincts which are more firmly organized 
than a highly unified personal life, guided by a moral 
ideal. The structure and functions of the system of 
alimentation remain unchanged for ages ; the sex instincts 
may become slightly modified for some period of time; 
the functions relating to sodal life vary from generation 
to generation, while the moral life guided by the moral 
ideal is highly individualized and personal. 

In the downward course of mental disease-processes 
the degeneration is from the complex to the simple, 
from the stable to the unstable, from the highly organ- 
ized to the lowly organized. In the different forms of 
mental diseases first the moral life, then the social in- 
stincts become affected, tiie patient becomes selfish, in- 
trospective, morally selfish, then loses all regard for 
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others, becomes careless, wasteful and negligent of his 
vocations, life-work, and duties; his whole thought be- 
comes concentrated on himself. In certain forms of 
mental alienation, such as melancholia and paranoia, 
the patient becomes suspicious of others, of his near and 
dear ones, becomes cruel and revengeful, sometimes 
ending by attacking his own friends and near relatives, 
and committing homicide. When the deterioration of 
personal moral life and social Instincts is well underway, 
degeneration of other functions sets in, — the patient 
gives himself over to excesses, to all kinds of debauches, 
and indulges in the different forms of abnormal sexual 
practices. Only very late in the course of the disease 
are the food instincts in any way affected. 

Even in the lighter forms of psyduc degenerative 
forms that lie on the borderland of mental alienation, 
such, for instance, as are present in the various forms 
of psychopathic maladies we still find that die same 
relation holds good. Moral life is the first to be af- 
fected. Social instincts, follow, while disturbances of 
sex and food instincts set in very late in the course of the 
pathological process of disaggregation and degenera- 
tion. 

In the mentally defective, such as in imbeciles, idiots, 
and cretins we once more find that our law holds good. 
The depth of tiie congenital mental degeneration it 
from moral to sodal, then to sex, and last to food in- 
stincts. In tiie imbedle, only the moral, social, and in- 
tellectual activities are affected, the imbecility being ac- 
cording to the depth of the degeneration, the other in- 
stincts are more or Ie»s normal. In the idiot and cr» 
tin the process of degeneration has gone still deeper 
and sex and food instincts with tiieir psycho-physiologi- 
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cal functicHU and psydiomotor adjusttneitti bea>tnc af- 
fected, die idiocy being in proportion to the gravity of 
die affection. 

Tlie phenomena manifested under the action of nar- 
cons go further to confirm the same point of view. 
Moral, personal life is the first to succumb, other acdvi- 
ties follow in the order of their complexity and durati(ni 
of function. In other words, the law of disaggregation 
or that of degeneration is from the complex to the sim- 
ple, from the highly organized to the lowly organized, 
from die least stable to the most stable. This stability 
is proportionate to the complexity of moment aggre- 
gates, and the frequency and duration of their associa- 
tive activity. 

In habits, formed within the life time of the indi- 
vidual, the same law holds true. Old habits become in- 
veterate, habits formed in childhood and perpetuated 
can hardly be eradicated, while those that are formed 
later in life become more easily dissolved. Complex hab- 
its formed in late life, relating to moral life and social 
intercourse, become dissolved at the first onset of the 
process of mental d^eneration, while habits formed 
early in life, such as handling spoons, fork, and plate 
or dressing and buttoning the coat long renst the de- 
generative process. Paretics and padents of seccmd- 
ary dementia in general, though far advanced on the 
downward path of degeneration, are sdll for some 
time able to attend to the simpler functions of life ac- 
tivity, such as dressing and feeding. Once more we 
are confronted with facts pointing to die same law 
that the process of degeneration of whtdi dis^grcga- 
tion constitutes a stage is from tlie hi^ily to die lowly 
organized, from die complex to the simiple. 
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If we observe more closely the history and stages of 
disaggregation, we find that, although the process it- 
self it going on within the centre or nucleus of the ag- 
gregate, the course of the process is inverse, from the 
periphery to the centre. This law is really a corrolary 
of the first law of degeneration. For the nudeos of 
the moment a^regate usually consists of moments that 
have early become organized, and round which more 
moments gather from all sides, the aggregate finally 
attaining a high grade of orgamzation. The further 
away from the centre or from the nucleus, the newer 
is the formation of the strata of moments, and the more 
unstable is their structural and functional relationship 
within the total a^regate. Hence, when the process 
of degeneration sets in affecting the controlling nucleus, 
the associative ties of moments within the aggregate 
become lowered, and the newest strata, the most re- 
mote from the nucleus are the 'first to be affected, the 
process passing from newer to older strata. In other 
words, die process of degeneration is from periphery 
to centre. 

In the building up of a moment-aggregate the early 
deposits are less complex than the later deposits which 
are not as yet well oi^anlzed by use and adaptation. 
The child under my observation learned early that die 
shining point yonder in the "ky" (sky) is "venu(8) 
the (s) tar," and when absent it is "hidden by a 
c(l)oud." This knowledge is certainly extremely 
meagre, but still it forms the nucleus round which grad- 
ually more knowledge will become formed and organ- 
ized. Tlie child win learn the dimensions of the plan- 
et, its distance from the eartb, its oAi't, its relation as 
a member within die solar system, relations diat may 
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be extended endlessly, making the whole moment-ag- 
gregate more and more highly complex and unstable. 

If we turn to motor adaptations, we find a similar 
course of development. It took the infant time before 
out of the aimless scries of spontaneous motor reactions 
some definite adaptations emerged relative to external 
visual stimuli, so that he learned to grasp the object 
yonder. These grasping motor reactions ure at first 
crude and inexact. The distance of objects is often mis- 
taken, and the child stretches his hand to fetch distant 
objects, while small objects cannot be picked up; the 
hand often goes in the wrong direction and objects are 
often dropped, because the reactions are not exact and 
steady. Still these grasping movements form the nu- 
cleus for the formation of new and more complex strata 
of motor reactions. He learns the delicate adaptations 
of grasping small objects and the fine adjustments of 
producing a series of highly complex and extremely del- 
icate motor reactions, such for instance as one finds in 
the handling of instruments, reading, writing in the 
execution of musical pieces, in singing, and piano play- 
ing. All these motor reactions as they become more 
complex and delicate are further and further removed 
from the organized nucleus. 

What happens now in the descending process of dis- 
solution ? The reverse process takes place. The more 
complex the psycho-motor structure is, and the further 
it is removed from the original nucleus, the more easily 
does it become disintegrated in the downward course 
of the process of degeneration. In the different forms 
of mental diseases, such as the various types of mania 
melancholia, paranoia, general paresis, primary demem 
tia, dementia praecox, senile dementia, and m all those 
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chronic forms that end in secondary dementia, adapta- 
tions and acquisitions further removed from the orig- 
inal nucleus, constituting the simple relations of things 
acquired in early youth and childhood, gradually become 
disintegrated. The more remote the stratum is from 
the central nucleus the earlier does dissolution set in. 

With the setting in of the process of dissolution the 
scientist, the professor, the student loses by degrees the 
lately acquired wealth of knowledge, the complex 
and delicately balanced conceptual structure of 
scientific relationship ; the more remotely related to the 
original nucleus of sense experience is the lirst to be- 
come shaken and tumble down. When the degenera- 
tive process has gone far enough, the original meagre 
nucleus of sense-experience becomes disintegrated in its 
turn. 

With the onset of the process of degeneration 
the banker, the business man, the speculator, grad- 
ually begin to lose the understanding of those 
speculative aspects of business adaptations and adjust- 
ments that are remotely related to the original nucleus 
of self-preservation. With the further advance of the 
process of disintegration, more stable strata, more near- 
ly related to the oripnal nucleus become affected, until 
finally the nucleus itself is reached and its constituents 
are affected, the patient is unable to take care of himself. 

In motor reactions we find that the same law holds 
true. The finer, the more complex a given activity is, 
the more remote it is from the primary nucleus of mo- 
tor adaptations, the easier and sooner does it become 
disintegrated in the course of the pathological process. 
The musician, the virtuoso loses die power of infus- 
ing harmony, life, and emotion into die play; the 
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punter loses control over hia brush, the singer over hit 
voice ; the watchmaker, or the mechanician is unable to 
regulate the tine movements of the spring, the wheels of 
the delicate mechanism, and the mechanic is unable to 
handle his instruments. Drawing deteriorates, writing is 
impaired and defective. The liquid "r" a sound which 
children acquire late becomes difficult, if not impossible 
to pronounce. The speech test of general paralysis is 
well known. The patient is unable to repeat such a sim- 
ple formula as "round about the rugged rock the rag- 
ged rascal ran,", or "truly rural." 

With the further advance of the process, such simple 
acticHU as picking up a pin, or threading a needle are ex- 
ecuted with great difficulty, and much hesitation. To 
produce a straight line or to draw a circle becomes im- 
possible. Involuntary tremor ia predominant, a tremor, 
the rhythmical regularity of which becomes fuUy mani- 
fested in senile degeneration, and which is also observed, 
though without its rhythmical regularity, on the very 
eve of mental life, in infancy. 
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REPRODUCTION AND THE REFLEX MOMENT 

WE have described the nuxncot-coaiciout- 
□eM u being tdmulated to actiyity, as 
emer^ng, as assimilating new nutenal, 
as growing and developing, as passing 
through many st^es in the history of its individual 
evolution and dissolution. All this tacitly implies anoth- 
er characterittic besides the ones found as beloc^ing 
to the nature of the moment. The moment-consdous- 
neas has the function of reproduction. We have inci- 
dentally discussed reproduction of the moment-con- 
sciousness, but we have not studied this character more 
closely from the standpoint of the moment's general 
nature. 

A close infection of the moment-consdousaess re- 
veals the fact that every moment-consciousneH can be 
reproduced as long as it is not destroyed, as long as it 
is not dissolved into its constituent elements. For as 
long as the moment exists, each time when it is stimu- 
lated to activity the manifestation of its content, both 
sensory and motor, is ipso facto the moment's repro- 
duction. What remains for us to investigate is the 
various modes and forms of reproduction, and ako 
the conditions under which they occur. 

The simplest case we may suppose is a moment- 
consciousness set into activity by an appropriate stimu- 
lus. This activity runs a certam course and comes to 
an end; it ceases when the purpose of the moment is 
317 
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accompluhed. A tecond stimulus will call forth a r^ 
etitton of tlie activity, a reairrencc of the phenomena; 
a third, a fourth, a fifth stimulus of the same kind will 
each time call to life the moment-consciousness; tht 
moment will be produced again, will be reproduced. A 
repetition of the spedlic appropriate stimulus will be 
followed by a reproduction of the moment. 

The reappearance of the moment presents a series 
of moments situated at a distance of different time in- 
tervals. The members of this series are disconnected, 
inasmuch as each member does not contain the fact of 
its previous appearance. Hie present functioning ac- 
tivity is not felt in the moment by some modification 
effected in the content, it is not cognized as a reappear- 
ance. Tills is impossible from the very character of 
this form of reproduction, since the emerging moment 
is supposed to appear with an unchanged content, 
while modifications, feeling, and cognition of previous 
appearances require something added to the moment 
which makes it different in content. The members in 
such a series are disconnected and do not enter into re- 
lation. Each moment presents a separate beat of con- 
sciousness. The previous appearances of the moment 
are not represented in its subsequent appearances; 
each one stands by itself. No modification is pro- 
duced in the organization of the moment by the 
previous history of its life activity, no "trace" is left 
by and of former experience. On each occasion the 
same psychic content is reproduced. 

Since the form of consciousness, now under considera- 
tion, is of such a nature as to have no modification left by 
each separate beat of the moment, no connections are 
formed by the fact of functioning. Only diat connec- 
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tion exists which is given in the organic comtitation. 
In other words, we may say that a being with such a 
type of moment-consciousness does not profit by indi- 
vidual experience ; it does not, and cannot get any ac- 
quired characters during its individual life existence. It 
lives only by what has been obtained by the process of 
natural selection, during the life history of the spedes. 

Primary sensory elements are certainly present, but 
secondary sensory elements may be absent as it de- 
pends entirely as to whether such connections requisite 
for secondary sensory elements have been established 
by variation and natural selection in the phylogenetic 
history of die moment. We may possibly say that 
while such connections are absent in a lower stage of 
the moment, they are present in a higher stage. Both 
stages, however, lack the formation of acquired char* 
acters during their individual history. 

Such states of the moment consdousness may be large- 
ly hypothetical, but they are probably present in the very 
lowest representatives in the scale of evolutitm. The 
throwing out of pseudopodia in the amoeba are as pei> 
feet in tJie daughter amoeba as in the mother before 
fusion has taken place. The young vorticella is 
just as efficient as its parent in its sudden spring-like re- 
actions of contracture and expansion, both of its body 
and of its long attached thread-like fibre. What is pres- 
ent is in all probability some primitive primary 
psycho-biological element, a germ out of which the ele- 
ments of the higher forms of psychic life have differ- 
entiated. 

The structure and functions of the higher forms 
of life have become differentiated out of die h<mio- 
geneous activity of lower forms. The sensory nerve 
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cell, the recipient of the sdmuladon, Uke the 
muscle cell, the reagent to stimuli, has evolved 
from the primitive cell by greater and greater dificr- 
entiation, both of structure and function. In the crui- 
taceana, invertebrates, and lower vertebrates where mo- 
tor reactions to stimuli are more or less complex and 
varied, the sensory aspect of the moment is probably cor- 
respondingly complicated, — organic connections arc 
present giving rise to secondary sensory elements, con- 
stituting the nuterial of perceptual life. 

The soft-bodied hermit crab as soon as he hatches out 
from the egg looks for a shell to fit his body in, to pro- 
tect it from danger, and does the fitting and measuring 
of the shell with as delicate a nicety and circum^KCtioo 
as his seemingly more experienced older relatives. As 
a matter of fact, experience does not count here, — a 
baby hermit-crab Is as learned as its parent. Not even 
organic modifications are acquired, the organization or 
mechanism is ready, and the first appropriate stimulus 
sets into activity reactions to external conditions in die 
most perfect way of which this organizatitm is capable. 
The butterfly, the ant, the bee on emerging from their 
chrysalis are as perfect in their reactions as any of the 
adult individuals. Acquired characters count for noth- 
ing, inherited organization is everything. 

In the lower vertebrates such as fishes, acquired char- 
acters, modifications formed during Ae life time 
of the individual begin to appear, but this is only in its 
germ; here too inherited organization is everydiing. 
The mechanism is ready and perfect as soon as it comes 
into life, and enters into relation with the condition of 
the external environment. The mdment-conscioDsness 
concomitant with such a type of organization is perfect 
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from the start and has reached its maturity at birth. 
The contents of the moment cannot be enriched, the in- 
ternal relations cannot be improved, — no modiBcatiofu 
can be brought about in its sensory response and motor 
reactions. External stimuli set the organization into 
activity widi an unvaried psychic content, with an unal- 
terable psycho-phj'siological structure and motor mani- 
festations. The content of such a moment is fixed and 
unalterable. This low stage differs but little from reflex 
activity; in fact, such a type of psychosis may be termed 
reflex moment-consciousness. 
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CHAPTER Xin 

DESULTORY CONSCIOUSNESS 

THE chararteristic feature of the reflex mo- 
ment-consciousness is its activity on sin^e 
lines of sensori-motor reaction. This is well 
seen in the more difierentiated form of this 
stage of psycho-physiological organization. In the as- 
ddian, for instance, we meet with one sensory nerve 
cell connected with the muscular reacting apparatus. 
This is of the nature of reflex action found also in the 
higher representatives of the life series. In the hi^- 
er forms of the fixed moment some connections are 
formed, several sensory ganglia are connected; die ac- 
tion may then become more varied. In the still higher 
stages of the same form many systems of ganglia of 
several organs become connected, thus giving rise to 
a highly difierentiated sensori-motor apparatus. 

At this stage secondary sensory elements enter into 
the content synthetized by the moment-consdousness. 
What, however, characterizes all these forms as be- 
longing to the same type of moment-consdousness, is 
the fact of their being unmodiiiable, fixed in their or- 
ganization. The moment does not get modified by its 
recurrent manifestations. The organization does not 
get improved by repetition. Things are in statu qmo 
since the time of birth. The moment, not being modi- 
fiable by its previous occurrence, ^en stimulated, 
emerges each time with an unchangeable content Eadi 
time the moment recurs, it shows not the slightest trace 
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of its former life activity. 

The various reproductions of this type of momeot- 
consciouaness presents a disconnected series. The mo- 
ment at each time of its occurrence may, psychologi- 
cally, be regarded as an entirely new moment, inas- 
much as it bears no trace of its having been in activity 
once before. To an objective observer confronted for 
the first time with this type of moment, the latter ap- 
pears, and lightly so, as if it were just come into the 
world. The moment is regarded as reprodaced, not 
by a mark inherent in its constitution, due to the fact 
of its recurrence, but by modifications in the observer. 
In short, the moment in its recurrent manifestations 
presents a disconnected series. 

If we look at consciousness from die standpoint of 
serial relationship, then the disconnected moments in 
the series appear as separate, as isolated. This isola- 
tion of the members in the scries is die chief character- 
istic of this type of moment-consciousness which may 
dien be termed desultory consdousness. 

The moment consciousness of the desultory type 
may also be represented in a more hypothedcal form. 
There may be a type of consdousness in which the mo- 
ment does not recur at all. Each moment appears and 
vanishes, never to come again, and is followed by an- 
other moment of a totally different content. The mo- 
ntents have no relation to one another. The antece- 
dent moment is totally, and we may say absolutely dis- 
connected from the subsequent moment. The series of 
moments appearing are unrelated and are also different 
in content. The moments appear like a series of suc- 
cessive bubbles, each bubble bursting, vanishing, giving 
place to a new bubble, and so on< There is pq connec- 
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tion between die successive moments, adther in reb- 
don nor in matter. Sach a moment is a purely desul- 
tory form of consciousness and may possibly be pres- 
ent in the completely unorganized, non-nucleated proto- 
plasm. 

The tack of a definite stable organization may result 
in an indefinite mass of sensory responses and moMr re- 
actions, hence with a changeable, indeiinite psychic cm- 
tent. When life becomes more differentiated and or- 
ganization appears, then the psychic oMitent becomes or- 
ganized in a recurrent desultory moment-consciousness, 
with a more or less definite content. Amorphous life 
has as its concomitant amorphous psychosis. 

Reproduction probably begins with the more or less 
definite formation of the moment and its nuclear cle- 
ment. When the moment-consciousness appears to be 
definitely organized then reproduction is present. In 
other words, reproduction is a fundamental characteris- 
tic of tile formed moment-consciousness. The reproduc- 
tion of the moment, the type of which we have just an- 
alysed, is fixed in its activity, unmodifiable tn its func- 
tion from the very start of its entering into relations 
widi die external environment. This type of moment 
is of such a nature as not to admit of further growth 
after it has come into the world and has begun to func- 
tion; it admits of no improvement, of no modification. 

It is interesting to find that such a type of moment- 
consciousness is not altogether absent in the very hi^est 
forms of psychic life. Under certain asndirions we 
meet in the higher mental types with a form of 
moment-consciousness closely resonbling the fixed 
moments of die lower fonns of psychic life. lo 
the degenerative states of idiocy, we fhtd the moment 
to be of the dc9ultory type. .The moment is fixed, admits 
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of no further growth; the moment recurring at more 
or less regular intervals. Such are the rhythmical move- 
ments often observed in low types of idiots, movements 
that are closely allied to those of the vorticella type. 

In the pathological states known as hypnoidic, found 
In many forms of amnesia, in somnambulistic states, in 
the so-called "psychic equivalents" of epilepsy and in the 
pure "psychic epilepsies," the moment possesses a definite 
content, highly organized, of course, considering the 
stage in which it occurs, but essentially lixed in its char- 
acter, not capable, not admitting of any changes, of any 
improvements. The hypnoidic state resembles more the 
desultory reproductive movement of the second stage 
with a highly varied and differentiated content, but oth- 
erwise fixed in character. The hypnoidic state, when- 
ever it appears, recurs with a content unchangeable, un- 
modified by the previous repetitions; it acquires no 
new, no modified characters in the course of its repro- 
ductions. Previous reproductions leave no trace behind. 
The hypnoidic state always appears fresh and new, as if 
coming into the world for the first time, not bearing the 
stamp of its life history. 

An inspection of the hypnoidic state, when it oc- 
curs, does not in the least reveal the fact of 
its having had a past, of its having similarly ap- 
peared once before. The hypnoidic state is the past 
itself, and nothing more than the past. Uke the mo- 
ment-consciousness of the crustacean, or that of the in- 
vertebrate, it reacts to the stimuli of the external en- 
vironment with a given moment-content, with a definite 
set of highly complicated sensori-motor reactions. From 
this standpoint the hypnoidic state may be regarded as a 
reversion to a primitive form of psychic life. It is 
a reversion to die fixed moment of die desultory type. 
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THE SYNTHETIC MOMENT AND ITS REPRODUCTION 

IN our last analysis we have examined the trait of 
reproduction in the lowest types of psychic life, 
such as the different forms of desultory moment- 
consciousness. We may now turn to the higher 
types of moments and show that in them, too, the same 
fundamental character is present, only of course, be- 
coming more complicated and more difFerentiated with 
the progress of psychic life. The moment which we 
have thus far studied is one in which growth is impossi- 
ble as the reproduction of the moment does not embody 
the previous manifestations of the moment. In other 
words, the type examined is of such a character as only 
to synthettze content within the occurring moment, but 
it lacks synthesis of moments themselves. The repro- 
duction is of inherited content, it is phylogenetic in na- 
ture. We turn now to higher types of moments in which 
content and moments are synthetized alike. Such a type 
of psychic activity may be termed synthetic conscious- 
ness, and its moment the synthetic moment-conscious- 
ness. 

The reproduction of the synthetic moment-conscious- 
ness is not isolated, it stands in relation to the antecedent 
and subsequent moments. Each reproduction modifies 
the next one to a certain degree, however, slight that 
may be. Hie moment is essentially modifiable and capa- 
ble of improvement up to a certain point of which its 
internal oi^anizati<Hi permits. The reproduction of the 
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synthetic type bears in its organization the stamp of its 
preriooB Kfe history. We may say that just as the mo- 
ment of the desultory type is an epitome of phylogenetie 
evolution, so is the moment of the synthetic type tm epi- 
tome of ontogenetic development. 

In its lowest form the sjoithetic moment undergoes 
modification by the fact of previous functioning ac- 
tivity. The synthetic moment in its reproduction may 
be represented in a series of moments, each repro- 
duced m<omcnt is modified by the preceding moment 
and in its turn modifies the succeeding moment. The 
series is interrelated and interconnected. Each link in 
the series indudes the previous link, and is in its turn 
included by the succeeding link. Each member in the 
series possesses itself of the wealth and being of its 
predecessor, and is itself inherited by its successor. The 
whole series is really a history of the continued growth 
and development of the one moment-consciousness 
passing through various stages in the way of reaching 
maturity, both in structure and function. 

It is true that once the synthetic moment has readied 
its maturity it may go on reproducing in the same way 
as the desultory moment, but the element of modifica- 
tion is still present, although it cannot be so dearly 
seen by a superficial examination. To detect this 
element of nfodifying influence of one reproduction on 
the succeeding one, we must watch the moment dosely 
and, if possible, experiment on it. As long as the con- 
tent of the moment remains relatively unchanged, no 
change is observed in its reproductions after having 
reached the acme of development. Should, however, 
some change be Introduced during the functioning of 
tite moment, at once this modification reappears m the 
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Fcproduction of die momenL 

A change may be introduced in die moment in i 
somewhat different way, namely, by letting it rest for 
a time longer dian requisite for its restitutifm by arrest- 
ing its acdvity. This introduces a change in the inter- 
nal constitution of the moment, weakening the intensity 
of Its acdvity, or loosening the co-ordinadon of its in- 
teraal reladonship. The co-ordinadon and acdvitr 
of the psychic elements synthetized in the moment be- 
come shaken; the stability of the moment is interfered 
^th; its equilibrium gained in growth and develop- 
ment by the successive series of modificadons is partial- 
ly overthrown ; the moment becomes unstable, its struc- 
ture and function regress and fall back a few steps 
lower in the course of Its adaptadon to the conditions 
of the external environment, adaptations acquired dur- 
ing the life history of its individual development, llie 
mere arrest of the moment's function for a shorter or 
longer period at once tells on the subsequent reproduc- 
tion of the moment. The function of the moment suc- 
ceeding the period of arrest is less perfect; the mnnent 
is less adapted in its reactions to external stimuli. 
These facts, it seems, dearly indicate dtat tn reaching 
maturity die moment has not lost its capacity for 
adaptability and modi6cadon. 

Furdiermore, the fact of arrest with subsequent 
modification and degradation of function shows that 
the adaptadon reached by die moment in its mature 
state is really kept in stable equilibrium by Its more 
or less continued reproduction. Each reproduction of 
die moment Is indispensable to the existence of the 
next one, and maiufests its influence by muntaining 
the succeeding moment in die stage of maturity reached 
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tiy the loi^ series of mudificatioiM. 

The moment of the synthetic type profits by experi- 
ence, the moment of the desultory type does not. We 
realize now the difference between the moment of the 
desultory type and the moment of the synthetic type. 
The desultory reproductive moment la highly stable in 
its organization, formed by variations and the iron hand 
of natural selection ; it is crystaltzed in character, func- 
tion does not effect its organization. The reproductive 
moment of the synthetic type, however, while having on 
the one hand as its basis a functioning apparatus, formed 
in the course of phylogenesis, has on the other hand a 
large capacity for modification, and is mainly built up by 
function; it is profoundly modified by its own function- 
ing activity. In other words, while the moment of the 
desultory type is entirely organic in its nature, the mo- 
ment of the synthetic type is mainly of a functiontU char- 
acter. The contrast between the two types of moment 
may be summarized in the one phrase: "function vs. 
structure." The aphorism "function makedi structure" 
holds good only of the synthetic moment. 

In speaking of the fact that the synthetic moment 
profits byits experience, while the desultory moment does 
not, we must be guarded against the term 'experience.' 
For it implies a psychic state belonging to a higher type 
of moment-consciousness, and it is misleading, unless the 
term be qualified, when used for a lower type of psychic 
life. Experience would imply that the moment under 
consideration has an idea of its state and remembering 
it takes on another occasion advantage of its acquired 
knowledge. Nothing of the kind occurs in the synthetic 
type. The synthetic moment has no knowledge of what 
is taking place in its psychic activity, tt is not conscious 
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oi the states it is lining t^rougfa. Tlie only koowkdp 
the synthetic moment possesses u the one chamcterisbc 
of sensory life in general, — it is somewhat like wlui 
some writers term knowledge of acquaintance. Tbc 
content oi the synthetic moment only approaches to tfaii 
form of knowledge, which Is really different in nature. 
inasmuch as "knowledge of acquaintance" is only a 
lower stage of mental activity characteristic of a hi|^ 
type of moment than the one under tnvestigattfla. 
Knowledge of acquaintantx implies a sensaticm abo tbe 
free image and free idea of that sensation. The a ynthetic 
type on the contrary has only the sensation, the fret 
image and idea are totally wanting. 

The psychic life of the infant is probd>ly the near- 
est that comes up to the natore <A knowledge or a- 
perienoe characteristic of the synthetic moment. I say 
that the infant's psychic life comes nearest to that of 
the synthetic moment, but still the two are not exactly 
die same. In the infant's ccmsdousness, howercr 
young, free Images and ideas are potential and on the 
way to germinate, while the synthetic moment lacb 
this potentiality, inasmuch as riie synthetic moracnc 
reaches its full development widiout giving rise to free 
psychic elements. The consciousness of the infuit is a 
low stage of a high type of moment-consdousnest: 
while the synthetic conscioumess is a high stage of i 
low type of moment-consciousness. The hig^ stage of 
a low type and die low stage of a high type may be 
respectively illustrated by the algebraic formulae: 
(»+>)■ and (<rfft+H-(/+H-/+. . . . )' where a, h, c, i 
.... are the functions of the moment and n the de- 
gree of development of the moment. 

The consdousnets of the young infant as do*ely r^ 
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aetnblcs the synthetic moment u the fish stage of the 
human embryo resembles the fish itself. Still the anal- 
ogy is useful as it s^ves a closer insight into the consti- 
tution and relations of the two types of moment-con- 
sdousness. Tlie infant in its psychic growth no doubt 
passes- throu^. the Inferior t^iea of moment-contdous- 
iMss,. but in a moat general and sketchy form. The 
ontogenesis of psychic life is probably as much m epi- 
tome of its phylogenesis a« the ontogenesis of luosis 
is an epitome of its phylogenesis. Both fpvt a most 
generalized epitome modified by adaptations and by 
the specific type of organization in which the ontogene- 
tic evolution is taking place. 
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THE ACCUMULATIVE CHAKACTER OF THK SYMTHEnC 
MOMENT 

THE experience of the synthetic momat 
means not consciousness of the prcsenml 
content, but simply modificatioa of psychi: 
function. Hie experience of the functioiiittg 
moment influences the content on its next reproductiiH 
If A is the original functioning synthetic moment aoi 
h', Ih, bi, fr> its modifications due to the funcdoning ac- 
tivity, then the successive reproductions of tiie momes 
may be represented hy the following fonnula : A, Ai>. 
AJh, AJ>*, Atbt, A-bi until it reaches its maturity or sate 
of stable equilihriuro, say A.\. The whole series nuj 
be represented by the fonnula: A, Ai^ A>k, Aiir- 
AJr,. Each member of the series reprodims m lo 
epitomized form all the members that preceded it sad 
die last fme, the mature moment in its state of eqnit 
ibrium, representing an epitome of the whole series- 
The series in its successive stages represents die life 
history of the growth and development of the synthetic 
moment. 

Concrete examples may help to make die matter 
dearer. The fish in making repeated attacks on an- 
other fish contained in the same tank and meeting R- 
pcatedly widi faQures will finally desist from its it- 
tcmpts. The fish that has been snapped at many tima 
and has escaped will keep away from the dangerous 
place. This does not mean that the fish remembers its 
experiences, that it is conscious of its failures, of tbe 
332 
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futility of its attacks, or that it knows that yoa- 
der is a dangerous place which Is to be avoided. 
The whole matter is far simpler. Each repeated fail- 
ure modifies the moment-consdousaess so that the con- 
tent slightly changes, the unsuccessful motor reactions 
diminish and finally disappear, while in their place 
others are substituted. Thus the fish on perceiving its 
prey may either avoid it and sinm away, or it may 
keep quiet simply following the prey with its eye. 

The chick on emerg^g from the egg may peck at its 
excrements a few times, but each time the disgust ex- 
perienced modifies the moment. The reaction of the next 
moment, when confronted with the same stimulus, be- 
comes less vigorous and finaUy with the reproductions of 
the moment, the adaptation becomes so perfect that the 
mere sight of the disagreeable object suffices to repel the 
chick and make it turn aside. Here once more it is not 
that the chick remembers the disgust, and as soon as it is 
confronted with its excrements, its straightway remem- 
bers the disgust it has experienced. This is to ascribe a 
high form of consciousness to a moment of a low type. 
The process that has taken place is simpler. The disgust 
experienced has so modified the sensory motor reactions 
of the moment that finally different reactions result in 
response to definite stimulations under definite condi- 
tions. 

The same holds true of the cat, and the dog. The 
first weeks of their life kittens or puppies are unable to 
walk well, they seem to pick their way continuously; 
gradually they learn to walk and run; the dog soon be- 
gins to race and the cat becomes graceful and nimble in 
its movements. It will certainly be agreed that 
young puppies or young kittens do not actually remem- 
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ber the steps of their apaiencea. Wlut hspp^ > 
that the activity of the organs, along with the giuaffc 
of the corre^icadiiig motor cdb, so modifies the fiaoc- 
tion that the walking becomes more and aaotm perfcc 
ontil it reaches perfect adaputioo. 

The same thing occurs in die treming of b imte . It 
is not that the bnice remembers Ae st^ia of Ac process 
and knows how impro v tm e nt has taken i^ec by a givec 
way of actim. In the prooess of training modi£catio» 
are brou^it about by each saccesuve reproductioo of the 
moments in response to the action of external sdmiiE 
^^>dificatioI]S due to suaxasfol chance acboa, being 
more satisfactory to the brute, are stronger and nKxfif)' 
the mranent in their own directiofi, while unsacoessfol 
reacdoos tend to drop out and thus adaptation, impran- 
ment is brou^C about. The cat in scratching for tbc 
door to open it scratdics at first aimksaly and does not 
open, — the actions are unsutxessful. 9iouId the cat hap 
pen to scratch the handle and open the dotH", whidi 
certainly is probable, considering the activity of the cat's 
paw, the result is satisfactory. The repetitions of 
such chance actions will gradually so modify the cat's 
scratching titat it will become more and more definite. 
The successful actions alone will be repeated, the un- 
successful will drop out. Finally the adaptation will 
become so perfect that the sight of the closed door will 
at once result in the reaction of scratching the handle 
and opening the door. 

TIk young bird is brought in the world in a rather 
helpless condition as to movement of oo-ordinaticn, 
espcciaUy Hying movements. The apparatus for flying 
is undeveloped, but it soon reaches its perfect adapta- 
tion through activity, exercise, practice, that modify 
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bo«fa stmctwe and fuocdoD. The bird doos not veawm* 
ber the steps of its acquisitions and pnJits by its failures 
90 as b) make consciously better and more adaptive 
movements. The process that takes place is far more 
simple: Each act of functioning pooduces and repro- 
duces modilications, botb in structure and function, uadl 
the apparatus and its activity reach perfect adapbtfaon. 
The total moment is modified on each rcprodiKtitHi until 
a point is reached vhere further growth and develop- 
ment ceases and maturity of function is ett^driisbsd. 

The same holds true in the case of the diild. The 
child on learning to sit is doing it in a very clumay 
fashion, tumbles over every time; it muM be sup- 
ported by pillows to keep it in the same position and also 
to prevent it from being hurt. The structure woriu im- 
perfectly. The exercise of the apparatus, along with 
its further growth, brings about a more perfect wlapta- 
tion, and the child finally learns to maintain its equi- 
librium when in the sitting posture. The standing up> 
rig^t passes through a similar history. When the co- 
ordinating apparatus for walking begins to appear, it 
works at first in a very awkward manner. The child 
first walks by holding on to some objects, such as (^irs, 
or the wall, or the hand of his parent and nurse. When 
he makes a step all by himself, he is almost fri^tened, 
and when left alone often cries. 

Practice and growth of the walking apparstua be- 
comes more and more perfect. The child makes two 
or three steps hesitadn^y, stops, asks for help, and sup- 
port. Gradually his movemmts become more certain, 
and more steps are taken until finally the child learns 
to walk, still imperfecdy, in the wsddUi^ fashion 
characteristic of young age. The walking apparatus 
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grows and keeps on functioning. The fancdca leun 
on the further grow^ making the movenaents nuR 
and more perfect. Each attempt makes tlie next tm 
easier. Adaptations develop not only by the men 
growth of the apparatus, but also by function. In ivx 
function largely detennines the growth of the appit- 
atua. 

It must, however, be pointed out that the exaraf^ 
taken from baby life may be used only as an illustn- 
tion of the way the synthetic moment grows by fnoc- 
doa or reproduction. The child's growth does not et 
acdy follow the same lines as those of the synthetk 
moment, since the psychic life of man develops oo i 
higher level belonging to a higher type of moment, k 
the efforts of the baby to walk some germs of deliber> 
ation and reflecdon may be observed, but it is hardly 
probable that these elements are present in the fint 
attempts of the cat to walk or of the bird to fly. Tlie mo- 
ment of the synthetic type grows by simple modifict- 
tions of its function brought about by its repeated it- 
productions. 

The modifications, however, of the moment's fuK- 
tion are not mere chance modifications. The function, 
is modified on a definite line in the direction of mort 
perfect adaptation. 

Reactions to stimuli coming from the external ea- 
vironment become more defined until a definite set oi 
reactions is established. This involves the sele(^ve sc- 
tivity of the moment. Certain fit reactions are selected 
and assimilated by the moment, while others, unfit are 
rejected. This, however, is a trait which is character- 
istic not only of the syntiietic moment, but of the mo- 
ment-consciousness in general. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE SIMPLE AND COMPOUND SYNTHETIC MOMENT 

A FURTHER examination of the synthetic 
moment reveals two stages, a lower and a 
higher. The moment may consist of a nu- 
cleus having only one kind of sensory ele< 
menti and of a net-work of subsidiary relations beltmg- 
ing to the domain of the same sensory elements. The 
animal may trace its food or its prey by the sense of 
smell alone. This act becomes more perfect with further 
function. The modifications accumulate in the domain 
of the same sense-element and the adaptations occur in a 
relatively simple one-sided sensori-motor apparatus. 
Modifications of such a character occur phylogenetically 
in the sensory apparatus of the lower invertebrates, such 
as Crustacea, arthropodes, and possibly also in the lower 
forms of vertebrates. Such a phylogenetic accumula- 
tion in these low types of moments is formed only by 
variation and natural selection, while in the case of the 
synthetic moment the accumulation is formed during 
the life history of the particular individual. The one 
is racial acquisition, the other is individual experience. 
Both, however, may agree in the general character of 
the modification effected. The modifications are in one 
sensory organ, and the psychic moment-content consists 
of similar sense-elements. Such a stage of psychic ac- 
tivity may be termed simple accumulative synthttie mo- 
ment-consdousness. 

If A represents the first occurrence of the moment, the 
337 
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first functiotiing of the umple sensori-motor apparatus 
as given by phylogenesis, and if d be the modification ef- 
fected, then the accumulatiTe process may be represented 
by the powers of a; thus die first will be A, the nen 
is Ami*, the following is And*, then Aid and so on. The 
total process to the point of maturity may be represented 

by the following formula : A, A-^', A>d', A«*, Pi>^, 

Aatf". Aad" represents the highest stage of pcrfectioD 
reached by the umple accumulative synActic mo- 
nienL 

The synthetic moment may also have a hi^ier stage 
where many different senaori-motor elements are syn- 
tbetizedi the accumulative modifications occur along 
different lines of sensory responses and motor reac- 
tioni. Tlie monuaot reaches here the highest fonn of 
coniciousneas at mere perc^tual in diaractcr. The 
fish perceives its prey not only by smell, but also by 
u^t along with muscular and touch sensadoas; all 
of them go to form the percept of the prey yonder, u 
far as perception of fish ^ace is concerned. 

The American flounder of the Atlantic coast may be 
token as an illustration. Although the flounder is per- 
fectly quiet» almost lying motionless at the bottom of 
the tank, only occasionally moving lus unall protrud- 
ing eye, no sooner is some small fly thrown into the 
tank, than the Sounder at aoce darts in that diractian, 
andi attacks its prey with a snap. I wanted to find aiA 
how. far visual perception is concerned in the tradi^ 
of tbe prey, and how far sense of smell and toudi are 
irapottaid in this particular fish at least The flounder 
was deprived of its organs of sig^t, and after having 
been given about twenty-four hoars time to recover 
from die effects of die operation, it was dirown into a 
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tank teeming -with littk -fiihes on wfaicfa it feedk 

The fioiinder settled to the bottom, but in oibont a few 
minutes raised itself in the attitude of attack, so lugfaly 
diaracteristtc of tins ipecies, either unelling the Htde 
ones or feeling the vibrataons made in tiit water by the 
swimming movements of the littk Jish; it made a dsart 
in the direction of a whole mass of them, but missed. 
This has been repeated many times over, the flounder 
failing every time and only snapping water or air bub- 
bles. The little folk soon became emboldened and 
avcnding his front they came from behind pecking at 
his blind eye. The flounder could not reach these lit- 
tle fellows. 

Moreover, the bottom of the tank where the 
blind flounder was lying was full of small aea-robins 
which like to walk on the bottom with their high- 
ly sensitive leg-feelers. The blind flounder did not at- 
tack diem, although witii his eyes in good order, he 
would have instantly attacked the sea-robins. It ap- 
pears then that the flounder tracks its prey by the sense 
of sight mainly, while the other senses are indefinite 
guides. Still the other senses seem to take an active 
part in tracing the prey, as the Uind flounder was most 
of the time in an attitude of attack. Evidently he was 
smelling the prey or feeling its movements all the time 
and was aware of its presence, though the senses with- 
out sight could not give him the definiCe direction in 
which the prey was to be found. In other words, die 
other senses awaken only tlie sensations of presence of 
the food, but do not give its direction and location. 

It is highly probable, then, as far as we can infer from 
diis experiment as to the psychic state of die lish, that 
the floonder does not get a definite percept, ' 
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many different sensory elements are combined in a 
syndiesia givii^ rise to a wdl defined motor reaction 
of more or less perfect adaptation. The synthetic nto- 
ment, then, in this particular species at least, seems to 
be of a highly complex character, Inasmuch as many 
different sense-elements go to make up its content. 

Similarly it is affirmed of the sea-robin that, if its deli- 
cate leg-feelers are cut off, the fish is unable to feed. If 
that be true, then the touch sensation is important here 
and enters as a determining element in the moment 
along with other elements ctnnii^ from other sense- 
organs. In the dog smell is mainly the determining 
factor, but the functioning of other senses are requisite 
to form secondary sensory elements; here too the mo- 
ment is made up of many series of various sense-ele- 
ments. In the bird, in the ape, in the man, sight is the 
chief element in perception, but the percept arises not 
from visual elements alone, but from a synthesis of 
a multitude of elements coming from other sense-or- 
gans the visual elements often taking the lead. 

From a purely biological standpoint we can under- 
stand the importance of the leading part played by the 
visual elements in the psydiic life of the higher verte- 
brates and especially of that of man. It is of the 
greatest advantage in the struggle for existence to de- 
velop a sense organ diat admits of the most delicate 
objective discrimination. No other senses, not even 
that of hearing, are so free from the general organic 
sensation as the sense of stg^t. Hence the sensory 
elements coming from the sense organs other than 
sight are confused and lack the objecdve deamcss 
characteristic of the sense of sight. The visual sense 
further is of the highest sensitivity to extremely low 
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and distant stimulations such as are produced by edier 
waves. An animal therefore that will by natural se- 
lection have its moment consciousness organized round 
a nudeuB of highest sensitivity such as that of visual 
sense elements will have better chances to survive and 
succeed in the struggle for existence. Still, even 
in man the elements coming from other sense 
organs may become predominating in the nucleus 
and give rise to various mental types, such as audiles, 
motiles, and so on. This holds spedally true of the 
higher representative elements. A moment-conscious- 
ness that has a varied content of many different sen- 
sory-elements synthetized in one compound, accompan- 
ied on the motor side with a complex of motor reac- 
tions may be termed compound synthetic momenl-con- 
sciousness. 

The compound synthetic moment-consdousness is 
characterized in its series of accumulations in the same 
way as is the simple synthetic moment, the only differ- 
ence being the complexity of the lines of accumula- 
tions. The accumulated sensori-elements of the same 
kind or of the same sense-organ form primary com- 
pounds among themselves and secondary or double 
and treble compounds with other compounded series of 
sensory elements. If V represents the original pri- 
mary visual sensory element, T tactual, A auditory, O 
olfactory, and M muscular sensory elements, then the 
series for the development of the highly adapted A 
aspect of the moment may be represented by the form- 
ula already given, in our analysis, namely: A, Aia', 

A»a*, Ata', A.a* A^a'. The V aspect of the moment 

similarly gives V, V.v*, V.v', V-v", V.v*. . . .V„V". 

The T, O, and M series will give respectively the 
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fcdlowific fomulB: 

T, T*. T*\ T>e, T^t* T-lT Tj^. 

O, Oo, Oo', Ow", Oo* 0«o" O«o^. 

M, Mdn, M<n', M<ni', M*ni* M»m" . . . Mjn". 

The process of con^tositjon begios not at die fint 
members of the series, but rather further on. Some 
tccionulations must be made first in eadi series sept 
rately before combinations of die difierertf series an 
take place. For simplicity sake we may postulate that 
the process of compositimi of all lines begins in cadi 
alike, although this may not be the case; let us assume 
that such a process begins in the tenth stage of the ser- 
ies. Before that, say in the third stage ccHnpoeidons ma; 
be found only on two or three lines, such as VavTit* or 
still further V.vT.t'M4n', or V.vTrt'Oo'Mmi*. The V 
precedes in the formula indicating its primary impmt- 
aoce in the case of the moment where the visual sensoir 
elements are mainly the guide for sensori-motor reac- 
tions, the visual sensations constituting the leading and 
central elements of the compound. In a monaent o( 
the same type but with a differently related content O or 
A may be the main elements of the compound, an ek- 
ment round which other sense-elements become grouped. 
The formula may then be 0>oT«t'M>m*, or in the case 
where A is predominant A4*Tit'M>m', etc. The syn- 
thetic moment will from its starting point, say V-vTut" 
0-o'*A>a'*M>4n'* proceed onward, reaching its hei^ of 
development and adaptation in the compound V*v, 
T't,0''o„A'a„M'ra,. This last stage of the moment 
has at its disposal the accumuIatioBs of all the 
previous syndietic mtanents both simple and corn- 
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pound. The compound synthetic moment is the heir 
of all previous acquisitions and accumulations, and, as 
such, may be characterized as the compound, accumula- 
tive, synthetic moment. 

Although the simple synthetic moment and die com- 
pound moment differ in character and complexity of 
content, they stilt agree in one general trait character- 
istic of the synthetic moment, namely, fixed synthesis. 
The series of sensory elements, bo^ primary and sec- 
ondary, that enter into the content of the moment are 
firmly combined. The elements of such compounds 
cannot get disengaged and do not therefore exist in a 
free state, they form stable compounds. 

The form of reproduction common to all the 
moments thus far examined is that of reinstate- 
ment. The sensori-motor elements of the moment 
are reinstated in all their reality. The moment 
in its successive stages of reproduction is brought 
to life by impressions coming from external stimuli. 
Primary and secondary sense-elements enter into the 
moment's constitution whenever it reappears. In both 
forms of the synthetic type, the moment with the recur- 
rence of the reproductions, becomes enriched in sen- 
sory elements, primary and secondary; but these ele- 
ments must be present, and, from the very nature of 
the types of moments under consideration, no other 
elements can possibly be present. The series In which 
the successive steps of die moment, desultory or syn- 
thetic, manifests itself is composed entirely of sen- 
sory elements, most or all of which vary but little from 
one beat of the moment to the other. 

The fact of the sintple reinstatement is especially 
dear in the case of the desultory moment. Each rein- 
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itated moment induced by external stiinuli is an exst | 
copy of its predecessor. In the synthetic moment dv 
content of two adjoining stages is a little varied, stil 
the sensory elements constituting the content of the 
preceding moment is reinstated in the suoceeding oot- 
It is true that even the desultory moment is not abso- 
lutely smooth in its course of repetitions or reinstatr 
ments. Interruptions of functions due to unfavorable 
stimuli often occur vithin the series, interrupti(»is. 
which may be brought about by artificial conditions ind 
in which different psycho-motor responses are interpo- 
lated, but these responses do not enter into the contect 
of the moment when the favorable conditions are n- 
stored, — the responses do not become habitual. Tbiis 
the rhythmical pulsations of the vorticella may be 
temporarily arrested by the evaporation of the liqud 
in which it is contained, but no number of evaporations 
will change the series of rhythmical pulsations by hav- 
ing stages of arrests interpolated into the series. Simi- 
tarly it is highly questionable whether a fly, beetle, o; 
cockroach could contract any habits. 

Some eminent psychologists go to the length of af- 
firming that even the lowest representative animal life, 
the protozoa (possibly bacteria, bacilli), possess idea- 
tional and volitional processes, diat the lower stages of 
mental life manifest association, reproduction, mem- 
ory, cognition, and recognition. Odier psychologiso 
are more moderate, they regard the acqwsition of 
knowledge as adaptation through habit, characteristic 
of the lowest representative of animal life. Thus oae 
psychologist propounds the question, "How is it that 
we or the brute learn to do anything?" Does die amoe- 
ba learn at all? What belongs to our type of con- 
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sciousness is assumed as being true of all types — the 
old psychological fallacy. "Learning," habits are bio- 
logical variations characteristic of the higher types of 
consciousness and are not present in the lower forms 
of mental activity. 

It is highly questionable whether the formation of 
habits is possible even in the highest representatives of 
the invertebrata, such as the bee and the ant. The 
ant is probably largely guided by the sense of smell, 
while the bee is prompted in its activity both by smell 
and sight. The activities of these animals, though 
highly complex, are still fixed in their character becom- 
ing manifested with the recurrence of definite sensory 
stimulations. The individual acquires nothing by ex- 
perience and forms no habits; everything is formed by 
the species. Spontaneous variation and natural selec- 
tion are the only agencies of the relatively high or- 
ganization and complex psycho-motor life-activity of 
the higher types of the synthetic moment. 

Habit is a character that does not belong to the 
desultory moment, rt comes only with the birth of the 
synthetic moment. The fixed character of the desul- 
tory moment admitting of no modifications precludes 
the formation of any habits; the moment's reproduction 
therefore is reinstatement par excellence, — each repro- 
duced moment being an exact copy of its original. The 
individual presents only the history of the species. The 
reproductions of the synthetic moment begin to show 
the history of the modification which have appeared in 
the course of the moment's life activity. Each recurrent 
reproduction of the synthetic moment is an epitome of 
its individual life-history, an epitome of its ontogenetic 
psychogenesis. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE DESULTORY TYPE IN PATHOLOGICAI. STATES. 

A FORM of reproduction aaalogous to ti' 
ones present in the desultory moment ii t: 
be found in various psycliopadiologia 
states. The nature of reproductions of ci 
hypnoidic states comes very near to die simple fonn :: 
reinstatement characteristic of the desultory momar 
The main feature of this pathological state is its re- 
current sensory character isolated from the rest of tt: 
individual's psychic life. Experiences emerging 'i 
this state are actually lived over again. The hypnoii: 
state is desultory, it forms no connected relations in b 
various reproducdons, it does not become modilied by 
its many occurrences, and the first stage is as li^ 
in psychic content as the last stage. The hyp 
noidic state is relatively fixed. Of course, between tii: 
desultory moment and the hypnoidic state there is ott 
an analogy in the nature of functioning, otherwise th: 
states are actually difEerent, inasmuch as they belong 
to altogether different types of moments. 

The nature of reinstatement characteristic of the r^ 
productions of the synthetic moment is clearly reveiini 
in the way modifications are effected and non-adaptin 
reactions are eliminated. Sensory responses and mo 
tor reactions that have met with failure and evil a& 
sequences are modified by degrees, in portions so t: 
say. The law that regulates the succesuon of the boA 
ifications effected is the order of the d^rce of hiin 
34« 
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consequent on the reactions to which the sensory re- 
sponses lead. If then the most harmful reactions be- 
long to the middle of the scries of motor reactions 
constituting the motor aspect of the moment, these 
are modified by being gradually dropped out and oth- 
ers substituted. The rest, the more or less indifferent 
reactions of the series are gone through, although they 
bear no longer any relation to the sensori-motor reac- 
tions that have immediately preceded them. To an 
external observer such reactions are ridiculous and un- 
intelligible, since they camiot be understood with refer- 
ence to their immediate antecedents; their nature can 
only be made clear from the history of the moment. 

Such traces In the organization of the synthetic mo- 
ment are vestiges of previous useful functions, of a 
series of adaptive reactions; they are like rudimentary 
organs in the economy of the organism. Thai a chick 
may peck repeatedly at his waste products or at a burn- 
ing match and repeatedly wipe his hill; finally a marked 
modification is brought about in its sensory responses 
and reactions. When the chick is confronted with 
those objects, it comes up to them, looks at them, does 
not peck, but wipes its bill. To an external observer 
to whom the history of the chick's experience is un- 
known, the wiping of the bill would have been entirely 
unintelligible. 

Reinstatement can be similarly observed in cases 
where condidons have changed, but the modification 
has not yet been effected within the content of the mo- 
ment. Thus the story of rtie actions of the hen that 
brought her brood of chicks to the river and urged 
them to swim would have appeared strange, possibly 
mysterious, if not for our knowledge of the hen's 
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former experience with a brood of duckling*. Tbt 
mode of reproduction of the synthetic moment is i 
series of successive phases of more and more modifietj 
reinstatements which can only become intelligible or 
following up more or less closely the history of dw 
moment's development. 

The forms of reinstatement characteristic of tbt 
synthetic and desultory moments are to be found ia 
higher types of moments. When undergoing the pro- 
cess of dissolution, secondary dementia, the terminus of 
chronic insanity offers a wealth of facts at our disposiL 
The mental states of secondary dementia are like tbt 
ruins of great castles, like fossils of former growth of 
vegetation and animal life. The active living moman 
are disintegrated, decomposed and only some of die 
constituents are left to function. These constituenD. 
remnants of former life-activity, are simply reinstated. 
One who has not known the history of the case wil) 
hardly comprehend the actions of the patient. Thm 
one dement may keep on covering himself with a 
blanket, or hiding himself into comers. He who is ig- 
norant of the history of the case would regard the ac- 
tion as capricious and meaningless, he would hardly 
guess from the patient's actions that the latter when in i 
state of chronic melancholia labored under the delu- 
sion that he was made of glass, and that people could 
see the actions of his guts. The synthetized and syi- 
temadzed delusion itself was swept away in the genenl 
ruin and decomposition, only some remnants were left. 
a few sensori-motor elements remained. These elements 
are now being reinstated in the same fashion as the sim- 
ple types of the synthetic and desultory moments. Simi- 
larly it would be hard to guess from the frequent mum- 
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bllng of the words 'Alexander,' that the dement in his 
early stages of mental alienation was under the delusion 
that he was the deceased Russian czar ccsne to life. The 
word 'Alexander' is simply a chip of a former highly 
systematized moment, the chip now reproducing itself 
after the simple fashion of the desultory moment. 

The phenomena of imperative' concepts, insistent or 
fixed ideas, uncontroitabte impulses all grow and de- 
velop along the general lines of the synthetic moment. 
They are reinstatements of portions of dissociated mo- 
ments buried in the subconscious and growing by the 
process of modification with each recurrent reinstate- 
ment. 

Hypnoidal states described by me bevir evidence to 
the same truth of reinstatement of psychic elements. 
In the hypnoidal states fractions of dissociated mo- 
ments present in the subconscious come up like bubbles 
to the surface of the patient's consciousness, burst, dis- 
appear, and vanish never to come again. The frag- 
ments are reinstated chips of highly organized mo- 
ments, now in a state of disaggregation. The hypnoi- 
dal chips sometimes manifest themselves in their re- 
production after the mode of simple or elementary 
desultory consciousness, mental states appear and dis- 
appear, leaving no traces behind them. 

In the phenomena of automatic writing, crystal gaz- 
ing, shell-hearing and so on, reinstatement of moments 
in different degrees and stages of organization takes 
place. Finally in the phenomena of hypnosis we meet 
with similar conditions, the states are induced artifi- 
cially in the otherwise healthy and normally function- 
ing individuality. Such are the phenomena of person- 
ality metamorphosis and of post-hypnotic or hypnoner- 
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gic state*. In these states moments are artifidallT 
fonned in tbe dissociated subconscious nuMnents wfakh 
rise to the surface of consdousoess with all the enecg; 
supplied to them by the subconscious. They reprodiKt 
and perpetuate themselves after the mode of the sp- 
thetic moment until their end is achieved, when the; 
gradually fade away, or, what is still more often die 
case, vanish in the same sudden and abrupt way as tbe; 
come. 

The artificially induced post-hypnotic or hyppcmet- 
gic states studied from the standpoint of the moment- 
consciousness are found to be analogous to many psy- 
chopathic conditions. The main character of tfacx 
states is their dissociation and reproduction, or rather 
reinstatement on the ba«s of lower types of nuxnent- 
consdousness. 

In psychopathic functional states not only does dis- 
integration of content occur, but there is abo present 
functional degradation of the type of the moment. The 
function of the moment reverts to lower typies of psy- 
chic acdvity, while the content consists of constitoenti 
fonned on higher lines of psychic life. Hence the 
lade of adaptation, the conflict in psychopathic states 
between function and content. It is like the formadoD 
of a baiharic society out of the remnants of a ruined 
dvilization. 

We may then affinn that the characteristic mode of 
reproduction, both of the desultory and synthetic mo- 
ment, is retHStatement. The difference between the 
two moments being that while the moment of the des- 
tdlory type reproduces by retnstatement only, that of 
the synthetic type reproduces by both remstatemeni 
and moMfiealion. 
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PRESENTATIONS AND REPRESENTATIONS 

IN the course of our analysis of the lower types 
of moments it has been shown that the psydiic 
elements entering into their synthetized content 
occur not in a free independent state, but in fixed 
accumulations and stable compounds, having reinstate* 
ment as the mode of their reproduction. There is, 
however, a higher type of moment in which psychic 
elements occur in a free independent state, having ac- 
cordingly a mode of reproduction difierent from that 
of the types we have just examined. Let us tee now 
what die nature of these free elements is, how they 
come to arise and what is the peculiar mode of their 
reproduction. 

If we look at the tree yonder and then dose our 
eyes, we can represent to ourselves the tree in its gen- 
eral outlines at least. We see its trunk, its branches, 
and its green foliage. After our friend's departure 
we continue to see him in our mind's eye. We live 
over mentally, in our imagination, all our relations, 
our mutual enjoyments. We seem to watch him act 
and hear him talk. The representative elements can- 
not possibly be identified with or derived from after- 
images. For after images are really after-sensations 
and conMst of sensory elements. The elements in- 
volved in the state of representative psychic life are 
freed from all immediate coexistence with sensory ele- 
ments, primary or secondary; in fact, they appear 
351 
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when the sensory elements disappear. 

The two sets of psychic elements, the presentative 
and representative, stand in inverse relation to eacli 
other. When the one !s at its maximum the other is 
at its minimum. When sensory elements appear the 
free elements beccHoe faint. This fatntness is in pro- 
portion to the intensity of the sensory element. It is 
hard for us to look at a color and imagine it at tfat 
same time ; and the more intense and brilliant the color 
is, the harder it is for us to have the color, at the same 
time, represented. Look at an object, say the Us^tcd 
lamp, take in well its sensory elements and you will 
find that it is almost impossible to represent it to your- 
self at the same time. Try hard to represent to y«ir- 
self the object and you will find that its sensory el^ 
ments will begin to vacillate and become faint, or less 
vivid. When absorbed in our ideas we often do not 
notice even very intense stimuli. The two series of el^ 
ments, the sensory or, presentative, and the free ones, 
the representative, cannot run together without inter- 
fering with each other, nay, without arresting eadi 
other. 

Representative elements bring with them a new 
fundamental departure in the mental activity of the 
moment, they may keep up its activity when flagging. 
may intensify it, but may also deflect it, or distract it 
giving rise to another conflicting moment. Thus on the 
one hand my continuous thought about a certain sdcn- 
tific proposition constituting the substance of the pres- 
ent active moment may begin to flag, but it is soon kept 
up by new observations and experiments; on the other 
hand, the occasional glance at the morning newspaper 
may tend to deflect mental activity to quite a different 
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channel by awakening the activity of quite a different 
moment-consciousness conflicting with the train of 
thought on scientific matter. 

Presentative elements have a permanency and sta- 
bility which representative elements totally lack; they 
can be kept up in their full strength by keeping up the 
same intensity of stimulation, as by maintaining the ob- 
ject before the particular sense organ that forms the 
nucleus of the percept. Thus the pricking of the 
needle is perceived as long as the stimulation is con- 
tinued, and the chair yonder is seen as long as it is kept 
before the eyes. Representative elements on the con- 
trary, are extremely unstable and fluctuating, and are 
aptly characterized as being very much like "the flare 
and flicker of a gas flame blown by the wind." When 
representative elements become permanent, stable, the 
state of the moment acquires a pathological character 
manifested in the phenomena of insistent dioughts and 
fixed ideas. 

Presentative psychic elements are always firmly 
bound up with an external object and with stimu- 
lations of peripheral sense-organs ; they can never free 
themselves from the bondage to the external environ- 
ment. Not so the representative elements, although 
appearing at first in connection with sensory elements 
and peripheral stimulations, they finally end by freeing 
themselves from this bondage. The representative 
elements involved in ^e representation zebra do not 
originally arise without some presentative elements. 
Ckice however, the given representation has definitely 
arisen we may imagine the zebra without actually per- 
ceiving it. In the midst of a conversation, or in the 
midst of an engaging study, the image of a tiger, or of 
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a palm seen in some dittant country may rise clearly 
and vividly before the mind's eye, and temporarily in- 
terrupt the course and trend of our thought. 

While I am writing these lines a fleeing copperhead, a 
pulsating vorticella, a fish's tail, a cow's head and a pufi- 
ing steam engine have flashed across my mental field and 
gone. They may be ultimately traced to some sensory 
stimulus and positive after images, but these are far in 
the background of consciousness and remain unnoticed. 
Representative elements come and go in consciousness, 
they appear independently of all other elements, they 
are essentially free elements. We call this comii^ and 
going of these independent elements the "free play of 
the imagination." 

Where sensory elements appear in synthedzed com- 
pounds, or in the precept, diey cannot be separated, 
they are firmly bound together. It is only in repre- 
sentation that the corresponding representative ele- 
ments free thmsetves from the bonds of union which 
the sensory elements cannot throw ofi. The orange 
yonder is a synthetized compound of many sensory 
elements, primary and secondary, but as long as they 
remain sensory the elements are kept in union and can- 
not be dissodated. Such a dissociation, however, is 
fully possible with the representative elements enter- 
ing into the representation of the orange. We can think 
of its color, size, shape, wei^t, smell and taste sepa- 
rately. 

The freedom of the representative elements is clear- 
ly brought out in the so-called free play of the imagi- 
nation. Sensory elements are synthetized in the com- 
pound in definite relations which cannot possibly be 
severed unlets the stimuli are rearranged, sod in many 
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cases the sensory elements do not admit even of that 
procedure. The sensory elements in the perception 
of a particular object, say a house, have definite rela- 
tions which cannot be modified without first changing 
the color, structure, shape, size, of the house and rear- 
ranging its relative parts. In imagination or repre- 
sentation, however, all that is done in less than no 
time, without in the least interfering with the external 
stimuli. 

Representative elements manifest even more free- 
dom. In many cases a modification of certain relations 
in the sensory elements cannot possibly be effected, be- 
cause the relations of the external stimuli constituting 
what may be termed the external object do not admit 
of a rearrangement. Thus we cannot have the mouth 
of the horse on his bade, horns growing out of his 
sides, the mane on his hind parts and the tail on his 
brow. We can, however, easily accomplish such a re- 
arrangement in our imagination. Furthermore, in rep- 
resentation psychic elements appear in combinations of 
which sensory elements do not admit. Pegasus, a 
horse with wings; mermaid, a being half woman half 
fish ; centaunis, a being half man and half horse, and 
other combinations of the most impossible character, as 
far as sensory elements are concerned, may be formed 
in representation. 

At first representative elements are started by sensa- 
tions and are thus far bound up with them, but they 
gradually free themselves from it. Thus in a baby un- 
der my close observation, the representative element 
never came unless the object was present. If the ob- 
ject was taken away, he soon forgot it. In the un- 
educated mind even of a hig^ type of moment-con- 
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sciousness representations are still bound up widi pn- 
sentations. The gossip can keep on talking as long u 
the thought is fixed on the concrete. Persons who lad 
scientific, conceptual thought cannot grasp an abstract 
general proposition mthout having it first ei^ressed in 
concrete terms, or fixed in sensory pictures. The %mX' 
age gets a headache when his thought is forced to 
flow in a stream of representation. In the imbedle, 
in the idiot we find the same thing manifested. The; 
can only think in concrete sensory terms. In mental 
asthenia which approaches the state of the hifj^CT 
stages of imbecility and also in secondary dementii, 
states consequent on psychic degeneration, we fiod 
the same truth illustrated. The patient's men- 
tal activity falls many stages nearer to the level of pn- 
sentative life. It is only in the higher foimb of psychic 
life that representative elements become free, inde- 
pendent, and are freely and easily associated and dis- 
sociated. 

If looked at from die standpoint of contrcd, we find 
that sensory elements, on account of their fixed rela- 
tions in the combinations and compounds in which they 
enter, are uncontrollable. The compound with all its 
sensory elements, primary and secondary, is ^ven, and 
cannot directly be controlled; it is highly stable, it it- 
sists attempts at decomposition. The combinations, 
however, formed of the free representative elemend 
are of unstable equilibrium, the elements can be easily 
shifted, displaced, rearranged, easily dissociated, and 
new combinations formed. The mode of function of 
the representative element is free assoaation. 

Even when entering into the associative play the rep- 
resentative elements do not blend and fuse so as not to 
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be discriminated. Representative elements certainly do 
not float about without entering with others into some 
form of association, but in the very association and com- 
bination they still manage to preserve relatively their 
freedom and independence. The sensory elements in 
the compound are so blended and fused that they can- 
not be discriminated in the compound without some ef- 
fort and under special artificial conditions. Oculo-mo- 
tor sensations, the estimation of the visual angle, of the 
size of the image thrown on the retina are not so very 
evident in the direct perception of the external object. 
Tactual and muscular sensations are not so very clear 
in our perception of space, nor are our rhythmical, res- 
piratory and kinaesthetic sensations quite obvious in our 
estimation of time. The free associations, however, into 
which representative elements enter give full scope to 
their components. The elements are combined without 
at the same time losing their individuality; they remain 
clearly defined in their nature and oudines in relation to 
the other elements with which they form combinations. 
Representations, however, presuppose presentative 
life, they constitute the intermediate stages of which 
presentations form the termini. Representations begin 
and end with presentations. At the same time it should 
be clearly held in mind that while representation refers 
to presentation, it is by no means true that representa- 
tions can be analyzed into sensory elements in the same 
way as a living organism can be analyzed into elemen- 
tary cells. The living oi^nism Is made up, is consti- 
tuted by elementary cells; cells fonn the organism. Rep- 
resentations, however, are not formed out of presenta- 
tive elements, sensory elements, sensation elements. Sen- 
sory processes do not enter into the make-up of a repre- 
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sentadon. Just as the sensation black is not black, so is 
die idea or representation of black not a sensation 
•black.' 
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CHAPTER XIX 

REPRESENTATIONS AND THE LAWS OF THEIR COMBINA- 
TIONS 

REPRESENTATIVE elements form what 
may be characterized as mental trains. The 
elements of a mental train are connected by 
relations of contiguity, resemblance, and a>n- 
trast. Association by contiguity depends on the fre- 
quency, recency with which the elements have been as- 
sociated, while resemblance and contrast may be re- 
garded as two or more mental trains of representative 
elements associated by contiguity, crossing and inter- 
secting in a few points, in other words having some ele- 
ment in common. From this standpoint associations by 
resemblance and contrast are often regarded as cases of 
contiguity which is therefore considered as the mode of 
association characteristic of representative elements. 
From another standp>oint, however, resemblance may 
equally be considered as fundamental. It is nearer to 
the truth to regard both contiguity and resemblance or 
similarity as fundamental modes of association of repre- 
sentative elements. 

Association by contiguity may be expressed in the fol- 
lowing general proposition : Ideas or images which have 
frequently followed one another tend to recur in the 
same order. If a, b, c, d, e he images or ideas that 
have frequendy followed each other in a definite order 
of succession, then the tendency is that the ideas or im- 
ages will occur in the same order, if the initial idea or 
image is awakened. Thus if a, b, c, d, e, be that order. 
359 
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then if a is awaken the rest, b, c, d, e, tend Xx> asses 
in the same order in which they have followed cad Ti- 
er previously. 

The formula for association by contigaity may :< 

expressed as follows : a+b+c+d+e+ .... 

Representative elements, however, as we have potB2 
oat are derivative, they arc functions of sduorr c^ 
pounds, and vary concomitantly with the wealth and i' 
ferentiation of sensory life-experience. Blind pa? 
have no visual images, nor can deaf persons form i' 
idea of a sound. Although representative elements c 
essentially different in nature from sensory elements in: 
their compounds, still it remains true that sensory c 
perience is the soil from which the rich variety of itf 
resentative life grows up. Sensory elements and ttf" 
compounds are prerequisites of representations of tk' 
combination and organization. 

The course of associative relations of representatiac! 
may be determined by the course of sensory series. I: 
a series of sensations and perceptions have frequent!' 
followed each other pretty uniformly, then their cf- 
rcsponding representations will tend to recur in tfe 
same uniform order. Let A, B, C, D, E . . . . be tb 
order of succession of the sensory series, then the onk 
of the series of representations will ht: a, b, c, d,e..- 
When sensation A with its corresponding representatic: 
a are awakened, or if alone occurs, then the rest of ^^ 
series of representations tend to emerge. The fonnub 
for association of contiguity may be somewhat mo<^G;- 
and represented as follows : 

a b c d e .... Representations 

t t t t t 

A B C D E Presentations 
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A+a+(b-\-c+d+e), or simply <H-(fe+c+^+e) 

B+b+(c+d+e), or 8imply b+(c+d+e) 

We have shown that ideas and images are associated 
with motor and physical reacdons, hence muscular 
movements or rather kinaesthetic sensations and their 
representations also enter the circle of the associative 
series. The series of representations gives rise to move- 
ments which in their turn give rise to kinaesthetic sensa- 
tions, and these in turn may either give rise to another 
series of representations, or may maintain the same ser- 
ies. Hartley, the father of English associadonism, who 
reduced all associaticm to contiguity, states his doctrine 
of association in the following general proposition: 

"If any sensation A, idea B or muscular motion C, be 
associated for a sufficient number of times with any oth- 
er sensation D, idea E, or muscular motion F, it will at 
last exdte d, the simple idea belonging to the sensation 
D, the very idea E or the very muscular motion F." 

Turning now to association by similarity we find that 
the relations of the elements are somewhat more com- 
plex than in that of contiguity. Where mental life is com- 
plex and where there are present many different trains 
of ideas and images, there will be a tendency for them to 
cross and intersect at many points. The course of a 
given train of ideas and images instead of running in 
its habitual line will tend to become deflected along oth- 
er lines and give rise to that particular form of associa- 
tion of representative elements known as assodation by 
similarity and contrasts. 

Let a, b, c, d, e, f, be one series and let p, b, g, r, m, 
another series, q, r, k, I, n, a third series and s, I, x, y, z 
a fourth series and so on. The course of association in- 
stead of running along one line of habitual association 
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determined by contigiiity will tend to mn on new be 
The courae may be represented u follows: 

a.— b,— c,— d,— e— £ 

i 
p, — b,— «, — r, — m 
I 

4 
s, — I, — ^x, — ^y, — r 
Let each series be r e p resen ted by a row of iqinn 
fonned into a rectangle and let each crossing series \t 
representd by a similar rectangle intersecting the p 
ceding (me at right angles, then the course of assoa- 
tion by similarity may be diagranunatically representr: 
as follows: 



The course of the mental train of ideas Is dtanged ibc 
deflected along lines which are otherwise unhabitual f« 
the particular mental train. In association by simlUriif 
the mental train ever corruscates along new lines. 
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Association by similarity may be expressed in the gen- 
eral proposition: like states often follow each other. 
What that likeness consists 10 we have already seen, — 
it is some ctnnmon characters, some representative ele- 
ments which two or more crossing trains of contiguous 
representations possess in common. The crossing of 
one train by another at a point where the representa- 
tions have common features is purely accidental, as far 
as the crossed train is concerned; it is the play of the 
imagination. As an illustration of such a crossing of 
trains we may take the example when one, from a ser- 
ies of images and ideas about the recent Americo-Span- 
iih war, is led to think of the Anglo-Spanish war in the 
1 6th Century, the comm<»i representation bung the de- 
struction of the Spanish fleet; and from the mental train 
on the An^o-Spanish war to the Franco-Pnissian war 
the common representation being invasion, and from 
this to the Napoleonic war, then to the political affairs 
of France, and thence, to the peace conference 
of European powers. The course of the trains of ideas 
is every time deflected along new channels. The deflec- 
tion depends largely on the complexity and number of 
the trains and their activity. 

The relatirai of likeness is present not only in trains 
of representations, but also in presentations or in what 
is termed by us psychic onnpounds. Thus twins we 
say look alike, so do eggs, so do animals of the same 
spedes; a picture say of a landscape looks like the actual 
landscape, and a portrait or statue resembles the orig- 
inal. In all these examples the likeness is constituted by 
the sensory elements common to the presented psychic 
compound. Not that the sensory elements are ex- 
acdy the same; subjectively considered, they may be 
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totally different in their psychic staff, In the psychic n- 
lations that duster about them, as no two sensatioos, k 
two psychic compounds, are really the same, as far » 
the mental state is concerned, but they refer to the sam 
characters in the external object. It is this common ref- 
erence to the same traits or characters in the estemal ob- 
ject that constitutes the bond of assodation of Ukeotsi 
in sensory element or psychic compound. On the samt 
grounds may be explained the likeness betweoa the rep- 
resentations and the psychic compound, the percept 
which it represents. 
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CHAPTER XX 

REPRESENTATION AND RECOGNITION 

IF from the general consideration on the modes of 
combinations or free association characteristic of 
representations, we turn to analyse the nature of 
the moment with representative elements as con- 
tent, we lind that it differs essentially from the synthetic 
and desultory moments. A close inspection of the char- 
acter of representations reveals the fact of its differ- 
ence from presentation-elements. A representative 
element is neither of the nature of the primary nor 
of the secondary sensory elements, it differs from both 
in the character of its psychic "stuff." The difference 
consists in the fact that a representative element is not 
cognitive, but recognitive. 

As far as the cognidve aspect is concerned the 
chief characteristic of the synthetic and desultory 
moments, having sensory elements only as their 
content, is the direct reference to the object, to the 
relations of the external environment, while the 
characteristic feature of the moment, having mainly rep- 
resentative elements as its constituent, is the indirect ref- 
erence to external relations. In other words, the sen- 
sory elements of the synthetic and desultory moments 
have immediate ignition, while the representative ele- 
ments of the moment now under consideration has me- 
diate cognition, or recognition. I see the book l]nng on 
my table, I close my eyes and represent to myself the 
whole thing over again. As I look out of the window 

365 
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I see a house, a hone and carnage standing near by; I 
close my eyes and imagine the whole situatitHi otc 
agab. We say then, incorrectly though, that the repn- 
sentation is a copy of the presentation. Evidently die 
representation is regarded as not being the same aa tbc 
presentation just as a copy is really not the same as ^ 
original. The psychic elements of representatioa hive 
the function of cognizing again, or what is more correct 
to say the function of re-cognition which constitotn 
the very essence of representation. In representatJoB 
events are lived over again without the actual recur- 
rence of those experiences. In representation the mo- 
ment becomes independent of the present, it becomei 
free from Its immediate environment 

In order that a representation be a true "copy" of 
its original. It must be cognized as a "copy," that is, it 
mutf be cognized as something already cognized, in odi- 
er words, it must be recognized. This fonctioa of rfr 
cognition is the sine qua non of representatitxi. TIk 
image, representation, or idea of a table is not itself a 
table, nor is it a synthetized sensory compound refer- 
ring to the object, table, it is a psychic element referring 
to die sensory compound on its objective aspect. The 
representation of the table does not refer dirccdy to the 
table as it is the case in the sensory compound, but to die 
table as perceived. The image or representation refen 
not to the object immediately, but mediately, to the ob- 
ject as object of the sensory compound. Hence the ob- 
ject is o^ized over in representation, in other words, 
is recognized. 

This recognition may be of a general or of a specific 
character. The function of recognition tn its general 
aspect is manifested in the idea. The idea possessa 
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this function of general recognition. The idea "man" 
recognizes its content in a general way, it refers to man 
in general, but docs not identify its content with any 
particular individual. I may represent to myself an ob- 
ject recognized as a table, not as any particular table, 
and I may also represent this particular table on which 
I am writing. The representation I have of my friend 
John refers specifically to John not to any one else. As 
in my imagination I scrutinize the features of my 
friend's face, I all along recognize that it is my friend's 
countenance. Recognition, general as well as particu- 
lar, is involved in the very function of representation. 

In immediate perception itself there is no recogni- 
tion present. It is not true to fact to say that in the 
perception of a hoise we recognize the object by per- 
ceiving it aa horse and not as anything else. The fact 
that I perceive the object as it is depends entirely on 
the sensory compound which has cognition as the func- 
tion of its psychic character. The sensory component, 
the percept horse, is the cognition of the object "horse." 

Some psychologists attempt to lind the origin of rec- 
ognition in the feeling of familiarity. Familiarity, how- 
ever, is not a primary state out of which recognition de- 
velops, but on the contrary recognition is the primary 
state and familiarity is derivative only. Familiarity is 
simply the feeling of vague, marginal, or subconscious 
recogniticHi. Of course, if by the term familiarity is 
meant not that psychic state observed in the adult con- 
sriousness, both abnormal and normal, but that primary 
state of recognition out of whidi more definite recogni- 
tion develops, then it may be admitted that familiarity 
is the germ of recognition, but then it is only the ^ving 
of a special term "familiarity" to an elementary form of 
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recognitiMi. The definite form of recogmdon devel- 
ops out of the indefinite form of recognition, recogni- 
tion must be a primary clement. Recognition then 
is an irreducible mode of psychic activity diaracteristic 
of representative mental life. 

Some psychologists regard familiarity as a pure 'feel- 
ing of at homeness* or as Fouillec puts it in the decrease 
of the inward shock of surprise. This is however to 
put the cart before the horse. It is not the feeling 
of familiarity that gives rise to recognition, but it b 
vague, indistinct, marginal, or subconscious recognition 
that gives rise to the feeling of familiarity. When a 
person, a scene, an event, or situation is familiar, 
the psychic state is one of having gone through the 
same experience before. We cannot localize its date in 
our scheme of time on which we project our past experi- 
ences. We have experienced the same before, but we 
ask ourselves, — ^where and when have we seen that per- 
scn, the scene or the «tuation before? Often we succeed 
in forming a complete association with the piast, we lo- 
calize the given familiar experience, and then complete 
recognition ensues. Familiarity is incomplete, vague, 
indefinite recognition. 

The peculiar experience of a present novel situation 
as having experienced or lived through the same before 
has been mystically referred to a previous existence, the 
theory of Platonic reminiscence. The explanation, how- 
ever, of this phenomenon is quite simple, inasmuch 
that it can be shown that in such cases some 
similar experience had been gone through before. The 
subject cannot close the circuit, so to say, and effect a 
connection with his previous life experiences, he cannot 
associate fully the present experience with his fonn- 
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er experience and localize it in his past. O^er cases of 
sudi familiarity are brought about by states of dissocia- 
tion. The patient perceives, goes through experiences 
in one state and vaguely remembers them in another. 
Such states of familiarity or imperfect recognition can 
be found in pre-epileptic states, in post-hypnotic ccwidi- 
tions, in hypnoidal twilight states, and other subcon- 
scious dissociative states. 

In regard to this phenomenon of general familiarity 
almost amounting to recognition without attaining it 
James makes the following pertinent remarics which 
fuUy bears out the fact that recognition is primary and 
is at the basis of what we tenn the sense of familiarity. 
"There is a curious experience" says James "which 
everyone seems to have had — the feeling that the pres- 
ent moment in its completeness has been experienced be- 
fore — ^we were saying just the thing, in just this place, 
to just these people, etc. This 'sense of pre-existence' 
has been treated as a great mystery and occasioned much 
speculation I must confess that the quality of mys- 
tery seems to me a little strained. I have over and over 
again in my own case succeeded in resolving the phe- 
ncnnenon into a case of memory, so indistinct that while 
some past circumstances are presented again, the others 
are not The dissimilar portions of the past do not 
arise completely enou^ for the date to be identified. 
All we get is the present scene widi a general suggestion 
of pastness about it." I may say the same thing in my 
own case. Whenever I find in myself the presence of 
some obscure form of familiarity, I can invariably trace 
it to some vague, indistinct memory of an experience 
lived dirough some time before. Tht same holds true 
in the case of patients, as well as of my experiments car- 
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ried out on subjects in subconscious states, hypnotic, 
post-hypnotic, hypnoidal, and others. 

When an experience enters into a niunber of systems, 
or as James would put it into a number of "settings," 
then the special character of the "setting" becomes con- 
fused or even obliterated. The experience present calls 
forth so many different systems or "settings" that tbe 
recognition element lapses and reverts to the psychic 
state characteristic of the lower forms of moment con- 
sciousness, passing through the more elementary forms 
of recognition to cognition. When the recognitire mo- 
ment reproduces itself so that it becomes habitual and 
autranatic, tt falls in the scale of psychic life and reverts 
to the type of a lower moment. 

A psychic state which recurs under a great number 
of conditions and circumstances loses all spedal and 
local psychic Color, so to say, and hence becomes de- 
graded in the type of its mental activity. All 
ordinary experiences which have been recognized 
over and over again, all sorts and ronditions of 
mental life, under different and opposite tendencies, feel- 
ings and emotiois, under various settings and conflicting 
systems cease to be surrounded by a nimbus of pastness 
and become cognitive in character. When too often re- 
peated the experience becomes so much worn by use, if 
we may use such an expression, that it can no longer be 
reproduced voluntarily in consciousness. Thus a strange 
face seen a few times or only once can be clearly repre- 
sented, but the faces of familiar people with whom we 
are in constant intercourse can no longer be clearly re- 
produced and represented. Such a reproduction can only 
be brought about by a perceptual state, or by various 
•ubcaosctoiit states, such as dreams, hyimosis, or fayp- 
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noidal state. In such cases there is present a feeling of 
f amiliaritjr due to the series of recognitions and cogni- 
tions. Familiarity here is lapsed recognition. 

James brings it out clearly: "If a phenomenon Is met 
with, however, too often, and with too great a variety 
of contexts, although its image is retained and repro- 
duced with correspondingly great facility, it faib to 
come up with any one particular setting and the projec- 
tion of it backwards to a particular past date conse- 
quently does not come about. We recognize but do not 
remember it — its associates fonn too confused a cloud." 
In other words, recognition does not reach its full de- 
velopment. There is recognition of the phenomenon 
as such, but not as having had the experience in the 
past. The halo of pastness is gone. James quotes 
Spencer "To ask a man whether he remembers that the 
sun shines, that fire bums, that iron is hard, would be a 
misuse of language. Even the almost fortuitous con- 
nections among our experiences cease to be classed as 
memories, when they have become thoroughly familiar. 
Though on hearing the voice of some unseen person 
slightly known to us, we say we recollect to whom the 
voice belongs, we do not use the same expression re- 
specting the voices of those with whom we live. The 
meanings of words which in childhood have to be con- 
sciously recalled seem in adult life to be immediately 
present. 

"James then goes on saying": 'These are the 
cases where too many paths, leading to too diverse as- 
sociates, block each other's way, and all that the mind 
gets along with its object is a fringe of felt familiarity 
or sense that there are assodates. A similar result comes 
about when a definite setting is only nascently aroused. 
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We then feel that we have seen the object already, bat 
when or where we cannot say, thougji we may aeon to 
ourselves to be on the brink of saying It. Tliat nascot ; 
cerebral excitation can affect consdousaess with a son '' 
of sense of the imminence of that which stronger exota- 
tions would make us definitely feel, Is obvious fnn 
what happens when we seek to remember a name. Ii 
tingles, it trembles on the verge, but does not come. 
Just such a tingling and trembling of unrecovered as»- 
ciates is the penumbra of recognition that may sarround 
any experience and make it seem familiar, tfaoi^ ire 
know not why." In other words, imperfect, diffused 
recognition with no special sjntem, or setting to caiat in 
live contact with and be localized in a mental series of 
an individual moment consciousness fails to give that 
mental synthesis which is the essential characteristic of 
the fully developed moment-consciousness. Recognitiaa 
of an experience lived through in the past is the basis of 
what is known as the sense of familiarity. 

Perhaps we may refer to the Bergsonian view of rec- 
ognition, namely that recognition is interrelated with 
and based on special motor adaptations. "Every per- 
ception" says Bergson "has its organized motor accom- 
paniment, the ordinary feeling of recognition has its 
roots in the consdousness of this organization." While 
it is true that recognition deals with the use of objects 
and with special adaptations to the external environ- 
ment, as far as such recognition is expressed in motor 
adjustments, it can hardly be said that this view holds 
true of recognition in general. In the process of rec- 
ognition it is not the motor accompaniment, it is the 
feeling of sameness of experience, the feeling of past- 
ness with its localization in a series of "settings" or of 
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s^tems that go to form the main elements. 

I must say that the motor accompaniments have been 
too much overworked in our psychological theories. We 
have carried over into our philosophy, such as pragma- 
tism, and into our psychology of recent years too much 
of the haste and whirl of the exchange and the shop. 
Everything is motor and everything is practical. This is 
a reflection of our present industrial age in the domain of 
the mind. Perhaps it expresses well the tendency of the 
modem philosophical and psychological trend of trans- 
muting every thing into motion when psychologists de- 
scribe themselves as being "motor men on the psycho- 
logical car." 

Recognition is not motion at least from a psycho- 
logical standpoint, unless like Bergson we resort to 
the metaphysical, pan-psychistlc argument of reducing 
motion to independent objective images as constituting 
the nature of external reality. Barring such metaphysi- 
cal speculations that, as we have pointed out, have no 
place in psychology which must keep strictly to the dif- 
ference between the external and internal, to the oppo- 
sition of the objective reality of the material world and 
of the subjective reality of the mental world, different 
spheres of phenomena which should not be reduced one 
to the other, we cannot help realizing the fact that there 
is far more of the character of recognition in mental 
states in which the motor element Is insignificant or nil, 
such as sensations, ideas, memories, thought reasoning 
and so on than there is in the automatic reflex reactions 
of behavior and motor adjustments. When we sec col- 
or green and recognize that we have seen it the day be- 
fore we can hardly speak of a motor element present in 
recognition. When I think of the Bergsonian theory of 
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memory, or reco^ition and remember of my tfainlras 
about it the nig^t before and disagreeing with it, tb: 
motor element can only enter by a great strain of imagi- 
nation. If there are any motor elements tfaey hardh 
play any significant part in the process of memory and 
recognition. We must deny emphatically the ngniii- 
cance and importance of the motor element in recogni- 
tion. The essential element in recognition is not the 
motor, but the psychic elements. 

Bei^son himself is driven to take this aspect of recog- 
nidcHi when he develops his theory of pure memory witii 
no action in ccmtradistinction to die memory wliidi in- 
serts itself edgewise into the flux of sensori-motor adap- 
tations. Bergson not without some contradicdoo 
strongly contrasts the true pure memory with the 
memory image sharply inserted into the plane of action. 
If we grant Bergson that such pure unadulterated mem- 
ories are present, memories free from all motor reac- 
tions, then we must necessarily agree to the fact that 
remembrance, recollection, and hence recognition can 
exist without any motor accompaniments. In other 
words, recognition cannot be resolved into action, into 
motor accompaniments, into behavior and reactions. 
Recognition is a psychic quale sui generis. 

Each set of particular representative elements carries 
along, as James terms it, its special "setting" or 
as I describe it "system." It is this special set- 
ting that helps the process of recognition in having 
die particular experience projected in the past, in having 
it oriented among many other systems of associations 
and having it localized in its particular past. Recogni- 
tion then arises when the present experience calls fortb 
its special system, or setting in a series of mental events. 
The present experience must close with the past ezperi- 
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ence and fonn a circuit. At the same time the experi- 
ence must not be short-circuited, because in such a case 
we have a state of dissociation. The present experience 
must form a circuit with its system or setting and with 
the personality as a whole. Recognition thus requires a 
special setting in the complex web and woof of the 
present total moment consciousness constituting the in- 
dividuality of the subject. 

In the higher fonns of mental life where self-con- 
sciousness is developed, the experience forms a live or- 
cuit, so to say, mtk the whole personality. The higher 
states of recognition appear in the form of die "I" con- 
sciousness. "It is I who experienced all that in my past. 
It is I who remembers that this bit of experience has 
taken place in 'my' experience some time ago." There 
is the my present self thinking of the experience as lived 
through by my past self. 

In die lower forms of recognition where the 
self is not present, as in the higher vertebrates and 
possibly in infants, there exists the present cogni- 
tion of the experience and the re-cognition of tt 
in the shape of a vague memory diat it had been experi- 
enced before. The present experience of an already ex- 
perienced event floats tn a cloud of pastness. It is this 
psychic state of pastness in a present experience that 
makes it felt to the subject who experiences it — as re- 
current and recognitive. Of course, not every recurrent 
experience, even of the higher types of moments is 
recognidve, as there are psychopatiiic recurrent states 
which, like the lower forms of moment-consdoamess, 
recur and reproduce themselves widi no element of reO' 
ogiution present. fFe can, however, fully assert that 
every recognitive experience is recurrent. Recognition 
requires former or past experience. 
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TH£ RECOGNTTIVE MOMENT AND ITS KEPKODUCnOK 

RECOGNITION is one of the essential lUit- 
butes of representative life. Tlie faintca 
and most obscure representation requires the 
presence of recognition in the badcgromd. 
We may say that without recognition represcntatiaa In- 
comes an impossibility. Recognition is the function of 
representative elements. Just as cognition is the func- 
tion of sensory, presentative elements so recogniticn, or 
secondary cognition is the function of representative d^ 
ments. Now that moment consciousness which has rep- 
resentative elements among the constituents of its content 
may be termed recognitive moment-consciousness. 

The recognitive moment is of a higher type than the 
synthetic moment. Like the synthetic moment, mater* 
ial or psychic content of the recognitive moment is as- 
similated in a synthetized form ; like the syndiedc mo- 
ment, it goes on reproducing not on the desultory, but 
on the acaimulative type; and moreover, it approacha 
more the compound, accumulative type. Unlike the syn- 
dietic moment, the recognitive moment is possessed of 
representative elements having recognition as thor 
function. Representative elements widi their fonctini 
of recognition, present tn die reco^itive moment, bot 
absent tn the other lower moments, nuke a fundamenttl 
cHfference in the nature of reproductitm. 

The reproduction of the recognitive momeat ia to- 
tally different in character from diat of die desultory 
376 
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and ayntfaetic moments. In the desultory and synthetic 
moments reproduction is effected by means of presenta- 
tive elements, and actual recurrence of former experi> 
ence is indispensable; in the recognitive moment nothing 
of the kind is required. The reproduction of the recog- 
nitive moment b effected only in representation. The 
moment with its sensory elements is not reproduced as 
recurrence, but only symbolized, or truer to say substi- 
tuted in meaning or in function by the representative 
elements. The representative element, the image, the 
idea is recognized as functioning as a substitute, as 
standing for the presence of tjie actual experience of the 
original moment with its nuclear primary and secondary 
sensory elements. In die higher stages of the moment 
this recognition may become detached, and Ac act of 
recognition may become duplicated and emphasized in 
another subsequent representation. In reality, however, 
both in the lower and higher forms of the recognitive 
moment, the fact of recognition belongs directly to the 
representation itself; for as we have pointed out recog- 
nition is an essential function of representation. 

Just as sensory elements express, or present die 
qualities of the external object, so do representa- 
tive elements mirror the psychic objects as presented 
to sense-experience. This relation may be expressed in 
a proportional form ; as presentation is to the external 
object so is representation to the presented object. 
In the higher forms of the recognitive moment the rep- 
resentation can be once more represented and diis latter 
is represented in its turn, each subsequent reproduction 
representing, substituting and mirroring the preceding 
one. Thus I may see the child yonder pla^ng with its 
ball, I may rvprttieat to myself the whole scene, and 
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may further represent to myself the fact of repr es ent 
tion itself which in its turn may be ones more repFCses- 
ed, and so on. The content of the recognitive mornec: 
in this mode of reproduction, becomes ni<H« and more 
modified, more and more different as it proceeds aloDi 
diis line, becomes furdier and further removed frocn dit 
original experienced moment with its sensoiy clemoits. 

In the more prevalent forms of the recognitire mo- 
ment the process of reproduction does not proceed in 
this way; reproduction keeps nearer to the lower typo, 
to the content of the types of the synthetic mcmients, or. 
in other words, it keeps nearer to sense-experience. The 
representation has a direct reference to the object u 
presented !n sense-experience, and in its reproductioo 
this direct reference is more or less preserved throng 
out. 

The recognitive moment is every time reproduced in 
representation, and althougli having different represes- 
tarive elements with each successive reproduction, it stil! 
refers to the same object as presented. The modifio- 
tions that occur in the moment take place only in tbf 
representative elements. Adaptations, instead of tak- 
ing place by means of changes in the sensory elemcnti 
due to successive modification effected by the direct io- 
fluence of stimuli from external environment, are now 
freed from the direct influence of external conditions. 
and may be effected within the representative eletneBti 
of the moment itself, widiout having recourse to the 
modifying influence of stimuli. 

We have already shown that the characteristic trait 
of representative elements is their freedom from the 
bondage in accnmnlati<His or compounds in which sai- 
sory elements are kept; representative elements can be 
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easily transposed, they can enter into new free assoda- 
tions without requiring special external stimuli to break 
the stable compound. The free associations of repre- 
sentative elements may be dissolved by other representa- 
tions. The stick lying near by may be kicked away by 
my foot, but may also be represented as a support; it 
may be imaged as a means of defense and attack, and 
finally the representation may be changed in another di- 
rection, the stick may be used as an instrument for 
bringing down apples from a tree. Adaptation is 
effected within the process of representation before any 
changes are introduced into actual, presentative life. 

From a teleological standpoint one can realize the 
great gain in the economy of life reactions by a mode 
of reproduction independent of and free from the direct 
influence of external stimuli with their consequent sen- 
sory responses and motor reactions, resulting in further 
and further modifications of the original moment. The 
recognitive moment in its growth and development by a 
series of internal representative modifications spares it 
self ill adapted sensory responses and motor reactions. 
This is an immense gain to life, a great aid and power- 
ful weapon in the struggle for existence. 

Regarded from this standpoint of modification the 
moment-consciousness may be said to pass through im- 
portant stages in the course of its development. The 
stage of non-modifiability of content, then the stage of 
modifiability of the sensori-motor content, and finally 
Modifiability in representation. The special importance 
of the recognitive moment for the being possessing it is 
the greater h'eedom from the dominioi of the external 
environment. External conditions are not so literally, 
BO slavishly reflected in the moment. Changes may oc- 
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cor in sensori-motDr reacdoiu and adaptations doe ts 
representatioas alone, without any previous matciiii 
changes in the exbemal ccnditions. The recognitiw 
moment carries its external world in itaelf, in its rqn- 
sentation, and by a&ecting changes there, may bring 
about changes in the environment, thus contiolliiig 
external conditions, instead of being controUed by tbem. 
Instead of being driven by external forces into blind 
obedience, into unintelligent adaptaticns, the moment ii 
on the point, even in its lowest forms, to acquire sou 
intelligent character in seeing ahead, by living over in 
former experiences in the states of representatifn, the 
sensori>motor reactions being accordin^y modified 

The reproduction of the recc^nidve moment is noi 
induced by external stimuli only, but mainly by the 
course of other representaticNis. Widiout actually bung 
confronted with the object the representatioo of it may 
any time arise in the mind and call forth new adapt*- 
tifMit to the external cnvironmenL 

Hie representation by which the rect^nitive 
effects its reproductioa is not at all a mode of 
ment, partial or complete, a mode characteristic of the 
lower types of moments. What the moraeot reprodncet 
is altogether different in nature and content fFom what 
has been experienced, or direcdy presented. What ii 
presented is sensory material, what is reproduced b im- 
agery, ideal "stuff." Imagery, ideal stuff as it is, it stiD 
mirrors, substitutes, represents the "material" oeitaintf 
of sensory experience. 

From the very nature of the moment and mode of 
its reproduction the original emotional toae of the 
experience is not reproduced by the reo^iitive mo- 
ment. The emotional tone like the rest of the 
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psychic content is represented in recognitive repro- 
duction, but not actually reprodutxd. The great 
gain of it from a biological standpoint is momentous, 
since the moment's reaction can be better adapted to the 
changing conditions of its environment. The repre- 
sentatire elements entering into the Idea or image of 
an objea change from reproduction to reproduction 
but they always mirror, refer to the same sensory ele- 
ments and compounds; they recognize their object. 

The recognition of an object or an event, however 
vague, means some experience that has been lived 
through before. In other words, the representation, al- 
though experienced, as a present psychic element, must 
have a glow of pastness about it. Representation it a 
present experience referring to a past life, to an event 
that is passing or that has passed away. Representa- 
tion with its function of recognition is a reference to the 
past. 

This reference to the past may range from the in- 
definite to the highly definite localization of experience 
referred to the time past. This depends on the devel- 
opment of the moment, of its place in the scale of evo- 
lution. The higher the moment the more definite, the 
lower the less definite the localization is. The dog in 
recognizing his master, Ulysses, hardly knew the length 
of time the hero had been away in his battles and wan- 
derings, although the dog possibly had a dim feeling of 
pastness, revealing it by ^e great joy manifested at 
seeing his master, as if his long delayed expectations 
have been finally fulfilled. If dogs are capable of rec- 
ognition at all, some vague feeling of pastness is pres- 
ent in the recognitive moment, however low it may 
stand in the scale of development 
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In the rhil^ we fin^^ that the time loaUxxoL 
i» quite indefinite. In very yoiKig children liea 
ture and the past such as yesterday and tiMitoiioi 
have no definite meaning. Thus in children <^ tfue 
years that have come under my obaervatioa the appn- 
hensioQ of the past and future, such as yesterday 3BL 
to^norrow is still wanting. When the child ia told do: 
somediing took place, he referred it to a "jrcstexday" '» 
definitely localized in the past. The day betixtt a week 
agO| a month ago, years past are equally projected iiffii 
the vague past. The same holds true of the child^cnK 
of the future. "When is to-morrow?" b a question i 
have been often asked by intelligent children of tfaiet, 
four and even five years old. The child rect^nizes hii 
old friend after a departure of several mootfas, but be 
localizes this event far off in time, say "yesterday." 

The reference to the [MUt becomes more and most 
definitely localized in time, the higher the recognitin 
moment rises in the scale of evolution. This process of 
localization of the reo^nized event in the past dcpouii 
entirety oo the time-sense becoming fully definite witt 
the more or less greater perfection of the coaoeptml 
time scheme. Thus savages and the ignorant classes 
of even civilized societies have an imperfect fomi 
of time localization. The definiteness of localiza- 
tion, however, is not of material consequence as far u 
oor point of view is concerned. For all we kno* 
Ulysses' dog, the ape and the infant have no time-local- 
izadon at all, what is enough to state from our psycho- 
lo^cal standpoint is the fact that recognitioa imrolres 
some form of pastoess belonging to the implicated rep- 
resentative element, a pastneas which in a higgler stap 
becomes time-Iocalizadoo. 
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Under the mfiuence of toxic matter, of narcotics, and 
in some forms of mental diseases, this time-sense may 
swell, thus giving rise to the projection of e^qwrience on 
a larger scale of objecdre time. Such states are to be 
found under the influence of opium or cannabis, also 
in some mental diseases when the patient claims that he 
is many centuries old. This function of recognition 
with its aspect of pastness is certainly present in the 
passing recognitive moment. The process becomes more 
complicated and also more objecdiied in the higher 
types of moment-consciousness. In short, the recogni- 
tive moment-consciousness in addititm to its reproduc- 
tion involves some form of awareness of its being a re- 
production by its reference to a past experience. Be- 
ing freed from its bondage to the present circumstances, 
living in the by-gone past the recognitive moment gets 
a glimpse of the not yet bom ^ture into which the free 
representative elements are projected. 
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THE SYNTHETIC SECOGNITIVE MOliIENT 

THE recognitlre moment in its reprodoctkni 
may be arranged in a series. The first M 
in the series is the sensory elementi or odb- 
pound. Let this be expressed by A where A 
is the sensory experience, and let a be the repreaenttdat 
of the first reproduction, the next reproduction may be 
represented by oi and the succeeding series by «>, ^s *> 

A, 0; Each one of the series refers directly e 

state A with its external object. Each of them recog- 
nizes in the reproduced representation the reprcscDttd 
formerly perceived object of the primary state A. Eid 
link in the series makes easier the occurrence of the suc- 
ceeding one. The series forms a progression in wfaid 
the link further removed from the beginning differs to i 
certain degree from the ones that preceded it. Tim 
progressive difierence is due to the ccHidnuous progrest- 
sive modifications effected in each successive link by tb 
occurrence or reproduction of the preceding links. Tic 
process is one and continuous, and with the progress of 
the aeries of reproductions each following link become) 
modified, emerges with greater ease, while the rea^ni- 
tion is effected without any difficulty. Each previom 
recognition makes the next one easier. 

In the character of ita modification the lower form of 

the recognitive moment does not differ from the mo- 

ment of the synthetic type of consciousness. Like the 

synthetic moment, the modifications are not effected ooo- 

384 
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sctously in tibe moment. The modificadona are cumula- 
tive* without there being direct awareness of them. As 
to awareness of the previous reproduction and recogni' 
don each moment may be considered as isolated and 
separated. The history of the recurrences, of the re- 
producdon and recognition is not given in the conscious- 
ness of the recognitive moment. As in the synthetic 
moment, an external observer is required who should 
read off the history of the recognitive moment from the 
final forms taken by psycho-physiological and sensori- 
motor reactions. 

Expressed in a formula it may be said that each rep- 
resentation, each reproduction of the recognitive mo- 
ment, refers to the object A of the sensory state A which 
may be represented as A*. Symbolically represented 
the reladons of the successive reproduced representa- 
tions to the object as presented in state A and to each 
other in order of their succession may be expressed by 
the following diagram: 
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In other wordi the representative states in the sece 
of reproduction all refer to the original cxpaiaux i.' 
and each preceding state modifies the succeedmg oat 
but the lucceeding state does not include consdooily tk 
previous reproducdoo and recognidoQ. The partial ic- 
tersecting of the circles indicates that the sncccssiTr 
states do not include their predecessors, but arc oolf e- 
floenced and modified by them. The state, howevci 
gets enlarged the further situated it is in the progra- 
sion of the series. Each state inherits only the modii- 
cations accumulated by the preceding ooes, but it does 
not inherit the co^ition or recognition of the italE 
itself. 

In this respect the series of states going to make to 
the reoognitive mtxnent differs from that of syntbedi: 
t3rpe. The synthetic moment reproduces by reinstztc- 
meat with modifications accumulated in the course of 
the process of reproductions. The recognitive montent 
on the contrary does not reproduce by reinstatement «t 
presentation, but by representation. The preceding 
state need not be actually repeated, and if such a refer- 
ence is present it is represented. 

Representation is effected by different psychic dt- 
ments. The same or like elements need not be repro- 
duced in the moment of the recognitive type. In the 
reco^itive moment of the stage considered by us sudi 
a reinstatement is altogether absent. The states follow* 
ing each other are different. Moreover they are isolated, 
disconnected in the series. The links in the aeries nfa 
to the same object as presented, but they do not refer to 
each other in the order of their progression, state t' 
does not refer to the state a' that preceded it, nor does 
a' refer to 0', nor a* to a\ and so on. The series of 
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tates of the recognitive moment in the stage under con- 
ideration do, however, effect modifications In the order 
>f their succession, a modifies a\ a' modifies a, a' modi- 
ies a*, and so on each preceding state modifying the 
(ucceeding one. 

The dog on seeing a person for the second 
or third time may recognize the friend of his mas' 
ter, but he does not remember that he has recog- 
nized him already on previous occasions. Similariy 
-when the baby sees a strange person for the first time, it 
may become scared and begin to cry. Subsequent repe- 
tition of similar experiences may reduce or on the con- 
trary may increase the fear element, but the baby learns 
to know and recognize his man and the psycho-physio- 
logical and psycho-motor reactions follow as soon as the 
"man" is caught sig^t of. Reproduction and recogni- 
tion become easier, but it is questionable whether the 
baby, like the intelligent dog, in recognizing the person, 
is aware of having recognized the person on previous 
occasions. The dog and the child are aware of the per- 
son and recognize him, but diey are not aware of the 
series of preceding recognitions. A form of moment- 
consciousness with a series of isolated reproductions and 
recognitions, but with accumulated modilicationa may 
be termed the synthetic accumulative recognitive mo- 
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THE SYNTHETIC KfOHBNT OF SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 

IN the higher stages of the recognittve moaxc 
the states in the series are no longer isolated. Eac 
succeeding state embraces or truer to say indndes 
and represents the preceding one. Tlie whole scr- 
ies is essentially an interconnected one. The states h 
the series not only refer to the original experience of tfac 
object as presented, but also to each other in the orda 
of their succession. Let A be the original experience o: 
which A is presentative and a is representative, dien die 
state of die recognitive moment may be represented h 
a*. State a refers to a*-, and the succeeding state a n- 
f ers not only to a*; but also to a. The same holds true in 
the case of the other states, — a' refers to «* and a* ami 
not only to a' alone but also to a; a* refers once more to 
a^ and also to d", a, a, and so on; each succeeding statt 
refers to the original experience and also to the preced- 
ing states of recognition. In other words, each state rep- 
resents not only the original sensory experience, but also 
some though not all of the preceding scries of represen- 
tations. There is, in short, awareness in the act of ret- 
ogmtion. The preceding state modifies die socceeding 
one, and this latter is fully aware of the former. This 
awareness is present during the very occurrence of eadi 
state m the series. 

The reproduced state in its reo^nition recog- 
388 
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nizes tbe object as presented to sense-eiqKrience, recog- 
nizes, or is aware at least, that it has had some such 
recognitions on previous occasions, and at the same time 
recognizes, or is aware of its present recognition. Such 
a Fecognitive moment, the highest of all the moments- 
consciousness, is characteristic of the fully developed 
adult human consciousness or of self-consciousneas and 
may be termed the synthetic moment of self-conscious- 
ness. The synethetic moment of self-consciousness 
forms a series of selves — the present or the percipient 
self, die past or the perceived self and the intermediate 
selves connecting the two selves as termini, the whole 
forming a series synthetized by the life of the synthetic 
moment of self-consciousness. 

If we retain our previous denotation of objects and 
of the series of recognitive states and denote the recog- 
nitive reproduction by attaching the denotation of the 
presented object as index to the state then the state may 
be denoted by a^, the succeeding states in the simple rec- 
ognitive moment may be denoted by a*; <»■*, a**, a**, 
fl<*, <w*. The states in tiie series of Ae synthetic mo- 
ment of self-consciousness may then be represented by 
the following formula : 

**, 
a*-, », 



and so on the last being extremely complicated... 
Graphically the synthetic moment of self-comdous- 
ness may be represented as follows : 
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All along our analysis of reproduction we have at die 
same time by implication discussed the various types ind 
fonns of what may be conveniently termed as genniiul 
memory m the states of consciousness of the lower ani- 
mals. Memory, however, is not present in the lower 
types of moment-consciousness. Memory really \x^ 
with the recognitive moment and reaches its full perfec- 
tion in the adult human consciousness, — in the synthetic 
moment of self-consciousness. It is only in the momoit 
of self-consciousness that all the characteristics of mem- 
ory are to be fonned, namely, reproduction; not rein- 
statement, but reproductttm after the kind of the recog- 
nitive moment, recc^ition, definite localization in the 
past and finally awareness of its own activity, or ratiier 
self-awareness. Memory germinates and grows in tbt 
recognitive momait, and blossoms in the petsonalitT- 
mranent. 
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APPENDIX I 

CONSCIOUSNESS 

In opposition to the metaphysical view that there ex- 
ists one consciousness and a separate content, James in 
his article "Does Consciousness exist?" flatly denies the 
existence of sudi a consciousness. He lays stress on the 
fact that such a consciousness is of a purely hypothetical 
and speculative character. Psychologically speaking all 
there exists is thought, experience, while an abstract un- 
differentiated consciousness may as well be omitted 
from the scheme of things. All we deal with is mental 
facts. James ridicules the position of those who regard 
consciousness as being independent of content: To 
consciousness as such nothing can happen, for timeless 
in itself, it is only a witness of happenings in time, in 
which it plays no part" . . . "Consciousness as 
such is entirely impersonal — 'selP and its activities be- 
long to the content" James' view is that in- 
stead of an impersonal consciousness we should substi- 
tute thought as a function of knowing (James's italics). 
"To deny plumply that 'consciousness' exists seems so 
absurd on tne face of it — for undeniably 'thoughts' do 
exist — that I fear some readers will follow me no farth- 
er. Let me then Immediately explain that I mean only 
to deny that the word stands for an entity, but to inairt 
most emphatically that it does stand for a function. . . . 
That function is knowing' (James' italics). 

We can thus far agree with James. When however 
he begins to speculate on unitary stuff and pure simple 
expenence which is both objective and subjective we 
must part company, for he leaves the domain of psy- 
diology and enters the domain of metaphysics. "My 
thesis is" he writes "that, if we start with the suppo- 
sition that there Is only one primal stuff or material in 
the world, a stuff of which everything is composed, and 
391 
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if we call that stuff 'pure experienoe* dien knowing ce 
only be explained as a particular sort of relation towzns 
one another into which portions of pure experience mr 
enter." In this respect James approaches perQonr 
close to Wiuidtian Voluntarism which he does not fivir. 
It practically means double barrelled experioice i^ci 
on the one hand is objective while on the other it is nD' 
jective. As James puts it, the same experience is conncec 
twice over in one stream which is external and die odie 
which is internal. 

All objections urged against Voluntarism may be 
brought against this view which is really nothing be 
the voluntarism of Wundt under a different garb. Wc 
are not better off by the assumption of the same experi- 
ence participating in two different streams. We do not 
understand the streams any better bv assuming differ- 
ences which really amount to the dinerences of mattr 
and mind, or of matter and consciousness. 

James on the one hand is too metaphysical and on tht 
other hand he wishes to eliminate the inactive, impassive 
consciousness of the idealists and of the Neo-Kantiuis 
He is metaphysical in assuming a pure experience wbid 
is both material and mental and which m its purity ii 
neither mental nor material. His true psychologial 
sense tells him that an inactive, passive consciousness is 
a useless, futile assumption. James draws a sharp diffid- 
ence between internal and external experience. "Wr 
find that there are some fires that will always bum sticb 
and always warm our bodies, and that there — are 9ans 
waters that will always put out fires . . . Mental 
fire is what won't bum real sticks; mental water is whit 
won't necessarily (though of course it may) put out 
even a mental fire. Mental knives may be sharp, but thef 
won't cut real wood . . ." In short, James him- 
self strongly contrasts the two sets of experiences. TTiat 
is all that the psychologist requires. The rest of the 
speculation, — the identification of the two streams in 
one unitary, primitive stuff-experience does not belong 
to psychology as a science. 
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The whole view of James is metaphysical, and itiD 
vrith his clear psycholocical insight he cannot keep 
awajr from psycnological facts. He shifts from meta- 
physics to psychology: "The stream of thinking" he 
says, "(which I recognize emphatically as a phenome- 
non) is only a careless name for what, when scrutinized, 
reveals itself as to consist chiefly of the stream of my 
breathing. The 'I think' which Kant said must be able 
to accompany all my objects, is the breath 'I breathe' 
-which actually does accompany them. There are other 
internal facts besides breathing (intercephalic muscular 
adjustments .) and these increase the assets of 

'consciousness' so far as the latter is subject to imme- 
diate perception ; but breath which was ever the original 
'spirit , breath moving outwards, between the gfottis 
and the nostrils, is, I am persuaded, the essence out of 
which philosophers have construed the entity known to 
them as consciousness. That entity is fictitious while 
thoughts in the concrete are fully real. But thoughts in 
the concrete are made of the same stuff as things are." 
(lames' italics). In this passage James as usual dis- 
plays his great psycholo^cal introspection which is un- 
fortunately complicated with metaphysical considera- 
tions. 

Of course, even from a purely psychological point of 
view we can hardly agree that sensations of respiration 
and intercephalic, muscular adjustments are alone suf- 
ficient as elements of general consciousness, for as Ri- 
bot and others have pointed out coenaesthetic sensa- 
tions, sensations coming from muscles, viscera, nerves, 
neurones, peripheral, central, and sympathetic nervous 
system, all enter as elements in the synthesis of con- 
sciousness. It may be claimed that the sensations point- 
ed out by James may be predominant, but this is rather 
questionable. However uie case may be, the identifica- 
tion of matter and mind, one being objective and the 
other subjective thought is an adventure into the realms 
of metaphysics. 
James differentiates the fire that bums from the 
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fire that does not bum, the water that U reaDr *c 
from the water which is not wet, the motioa that obqi 
the laws of mechanics from the motion that does na 
obey Newton's laws. In order to constitute water tk 
chemist does not mix oxygen with his thought ol hyihtv 
gen; in order again to constitute the idea of water die 
psychologist does not require tubes, retorts, so eam 
volumes of gases of oxygen and hydrogen. The choo- 
ist does not put his ideas into his chemical compoiBiib 
and the psychologist does not subject his mental stitt! 
to chemical tests. It is only in metaphysics that die 
fundamental difference of mental states and physical ob- 
jects can be explained away in one unitary expcrienct 

I may add that James himself realized the troth of op 
contention, for in a private discussion with me he ac- 
knowledged that the view taken by him was panh 
metaphysical, that for the psychologist (nnadoosoess is 
as much of a reality as matter, atoms, molecule, ethn. 
election, in short, as some form of material substanceii | 
requisite for the physicist. ' 

Recently some neo-realists attempted to identify cofr j 
sciousness with energy and especially with that foni ' 
of energy known as potential energy. Now we can- 
not possibly Identify mental states and processes viA 
physical forms of energy, whether kinetic or potcntiil 
Arthur Gordon Webster in his "Dynamics" [mints oot: 
ML* 

"Kinetic energy is of the dimensions die same u 

T* 

those of work. Potential Energy is defined as work. 
The C.G.S. unit of energy is, therefore, the «•;." 
If mental states or ccMisclousness be potential energy 
of the physicist, the neo-realist should define it in 
terms oi physical work. How many etgs are then 
in the ideas of virtue, goodness, and beauty? Ii 
is dear that if we use the term energy in ^ 
case of mental states or processes, we can do it only ia 
a figurative way. Energy in psychology cannot be used 
in me same sense as the physicist uses die term in the 
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Case of kinetic or potential energy. One cannot take 
the mass of the idea and multiply it on the square of its 
length. Such a procedure is meaningless, it is therefore 
idle to talk of consciousness as potential energy. Ener- 
gy is used in mental life as a figure of speech, as an il- 
lustration or substitute taken from physical life, but en- 
ergy and consciousness can not be identified. When wc 
say that an argument is clear, we do not mean that there 
are no particles of dust in it, or that we can use it as a 
medium through which we can see objects distinctly; or 
when wc say of a stupid person that he is dense, we do 
not mean that he has a high specific gravity. Conscious- 
ness is not physical energy. 

It is, however, quite possible that the potential ener- 
gy-consciousness of the nco-realist is neither the poten- 
tial energy of the physicist nor the consciousness of the 
psychologist. In this case we once more deal with some 



general metaphysical unifying substratum akin to the 
pure experience" of Tames or to the "unitary experi- 
ence" of Wundtian Voluntarism; in other words, we 



deal here again with metaphysics and not with science. 
One cannot help agreeing with Calkins: "Of late years 
vigorous attempts have been made to eject the term 
consciousness from our vocabulary, but, in my opinion, 
these eflorts, though richly significant, are metaphysical, 
not psychological, since all are mainly concerned to 
overcome the dualistic opposition of psychical to physi- 
cal. For whether accurate or inaccurate, the attempt 
to balance the account of thought and thing, that is, to 
distinguish psychical from physical, is concerned with 
the problem of ultimate reality, not with the explana- 
tion and description of observed facts, and is therefore 
metaphysical, not scientific in character." 

Wnile on the one hand there is danger that psychol- 
ogy, dealing with mind, experience, knowledge, is apt to 
fall into epistemological and metaphysical pitfalls, on 
the other hand there is grave danger on the side of phy- 
siologists and biologists to identify psychic tacts 
wi^ physiological and biological tacts. Recently 
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students of animal life hare made violent cfiom 
of merging psychology into biology. There is no 
doubt that motor reactions, adjustments, adapta- 
tions, behavior must be taken into conuderaticMi 
in the study of psychic facts, but motor manifesta- 
tions are of psychological significance only in so far 
as they lead to an interpretation of the inner subjective 
facts, facts of consciousness. T}ns knovUedge can only 
he given through an introspective interpretation of the 
facts of behavior. 

We can fully realize the non-psychological attitude 
when we find writers like Watson who wish to elimi- 
nate ideas or kindred mental states from psychology, or 
who like McDougall define psychology as a scientx of 
animal behavior. The peristaltic movements of the in- 
testines, the action of the heart, the lungs and the liver 
belong to animal activities and still they can hardly be 
included under psychic activities. McDougall tfamks 
that "psychologists must cease to be content with the 
sterile and narrow conception of their science as the 
science of consciousness, and must boldy assert its claim 
to be the positive science of the mind in all its aspects 
and modes of functioning, or as I would prefer to say, 
the positive science of conduct or of behaviour." Bat 
even from McDougall's standpoint mere movements do 
not constitute psymological material, they are psycho- 
logical in so far as they are the indications of some in- 
ner subjective experience, such as sensations, feeling 
emotions, strivings, conations. Now it is just these 
phenomena that form the subject matter of psychology. 
The psychologist regards behavior as the means for an 
introspective comprehension of what that behavior may 
indicate subjectively. 

Psychology, even from McDougall's standpoint, is 
after all the science of the mind, the science of con^ 
sciousness which we can study through an introspective 
interpretation of motor reactions or behavior. Know- 
ing introspectively what fear is from our own introspec- 
tion and from the observation of the motor reactions the 
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instinct of fear gives rise to we can interpret similar re- 
actions or behavior in our neighbor or in our lower kin 
in the scale of evolution. 

It is interesting to observe that while on the one hand 
McDougall and others put motor reactions, conduct 
among psychic phenomena, on the other hand pure mo- 
tor phenomena and physiological activities with but the 
rudiments of psychic life are described "in terms of the 
three aspects of mental life of all mental processes — - 
the cognitive, the effective and the conative,' 'tenns which 
are really characteristic of the higher forms of mental 
life. According to McDougall even "the lower ani- 
mals perceive, feel, and act." This reminds one of 
Binet's micro-organisms possessing perception, feeling, 
and volition. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL TRACES 

My attention was called to a very valuable me 
"Further Studies in the Chemical Dynamics of the Co- 
tral Nervous Siratem," by T. Brailsford Robertaon, pd>- 
lished in the "Folio Neuro-Biologica" Band VII, 1913- 
Robertson advances an extremely interestinff hypotnai 
based on his bio-chemical researches. Basing nina^ 
on the fact that "the performance of mental work m- 
tially facilitates its further performance and wdbx- 
quently depresses or fatigues it," he builds up a fir 
reaching chemico-physiological hypothesis of toe roiD 
phenomena of normal and abnormal mental life. I 
quote freely from his paper as it is of importance and 
biffhly stimulating to those who wish to go mto the more 
teamical scientific details of physiological Fcsearch in 
regard to the phenomena of normal and abnomiit 
mental function. 

"We meet therefore in the exercise of a g^vco intel- 
lectual function with two apparently contradictory fads. 
Performance facilitates the exercise of the function and 
it likewise depresses the exercise of the function. Wc 
note furthermore that the facilitation and depresdoo 
become evident at different periods of time, the forma 
in the earlier and the latter in the later stages of per- 
formance. Now this phenomenon is not at all limited 
to the functions of the central nervous system. It ii 
displayed in a very striking way by a variety of other 
functions, for instance in the contraction of the musdes 
in response to stimulation, whether direct or indirect 
The phase of facilitation is displayed initiallv in the veD 
known 'staircase phenomenon' and the pnase of de- 
pression by rigidity and inability to contract to stimuli 
m response to stimuli which formerly evoked a maximal 
response. Again, as I have shown in a series of com- 
398 
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nunicatiooSt a nmilar phenomenon ia diapUyed in 
[Towth which ioitiaUy unaergoes acceleration and dieie- 
ifter slows down. Indeed acceleration and dowing 
nay alteinate a number of times in the same organiim 
>roducing what I have termed 'growth cycles.* Thb 
Tpe of phenomenon would appear very generally dis- 
>laycd in the performance ot life-activities, and in- 
leed I am indined to think with Loeb that the self 
:oa8ervine character of the life-process will ultimately 
Sad its smution in the study of phenomena of this de- 
icription." 

This principle of "growth cycles'* is ugnificant, inas- 
much as it falls in line with the fundamental principle 
of reserve enei^ developed by James and myself from 
difierent standpoints. 

Robertewi assumes the presence of physiological 
traces. "If die central nervous sjrstem conditions uiese 
phenomena at all, as we believe it does, then the passage 
of a stimulus through the central nervous system must 
lead through a changed condition which for the sake of 
forming a concrete image we may term in the language 
employed by Maudsley, the deposition of a trace or m 
the terminology of Exner, die excavation of a channel 
(Bahnui^) . . . The dynamic conception of 
trace formation regards it as being due to a chemical 
alteration of cell-material along the path of the trace.' 
We have seen that trace formation is at iirst facilitated 
by the process which brines it about and later depressed. 
. . . At first a stunulus passes over the 'trace* more 
readily, because it has previously done so, but at a later 
sta^ it passes over it less and less readilv until finally the 
resistance is so great as to almost inhibit its passage 
altogether. Recalling this fact we find ourselves m a po- 
sition to crystallize our problem and state it in the tcA- 
lowing terms; 'What is die nature of a chemical reac- 
tion which at first takes place the more readily in con- 
sequence of having previously taken place, but at a later 
stage is inhibited by its own prooress?' When this ques- 
tion is addressed to a physical chienust he does not iwsi> 
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tate in replying: 'The reaction is either catenary (a» 
sists of two reactions the second of which uses vf t!i 
product of the first) or it is autocatalytic, L c one ai 9t 
products of the reaction accelerates the reacdoo.' A: 
other chemical reactions are knovm to the expeneace r 
the chemist which display at any stage positive acctUn 
tioH," 

The various experimental works carried out by Rii*' 
ertson lead him to the rejection of cateoai^ reactiaa 
and to the assumption of autocatalysis. Basing himsci 
on this hypothesis of autocatalysis Robertson goes on e 
explain from a purely chemicho-physiological stani^MiK 
the phenomena of memory, of amnesia, of hypoosii sod 
of allied phenomena. 

"Adopting the working hypothesis outlined abore 
we perceive that the canalisation hypothesis of Esne 
can now be expressed in a much more definite and coo- 
Crete form. Each incoming stimulus carves out fcK* it- 
self in the central nervous system or deepens a preei- 
isting channel in the central nervous systcnif but tk 
channel is not a trough formed by the physical displus- 
ment of particles, it Is a chemical channel, a thread or 
trace of the autocatalyst of central nervous activities, i 
thread which need not necessarily be supposed U> be 
more than a few times the diameter of 'the sphere of 
molecular influence' in width. This deposit necessarilj 
follows faithfully the path pursued by the original im- 
pulse and permits succeeding impulses txt pass over tbc 
same path more readily by virtue of its presence. It it 
possessed of course of a definite s^xttial location, [hO, 
and this is a very important point, if by any chance it 
^ould be obliterated or destroyed it is not irreplaceable 
even if the continuity of the original path be forever in- 
terrupted. For it is only one ofa conceivably cnormoos 
numlKr of paths which might be traversed by a stimula 
in its passage from one extremity of the orinnal patb 
to the otiier. Furthermore, the traix is capable of ht- 
ing traversed by other subsequent or performed traces 
in as many different ways as the axons and gangjiioa ctlb 
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of die ccotral nervous system interotHiimiinicate, diat ia, 
so far as our knowledge extends, in a number of ways 
which for all practical purposes may be regarded as in- 
finite. 

"It must always be remembered that the trace consists 
of a deposit of an autocatalyst which we are obviously 
compelled to assume is an autocatalyst for the 
propagation of d// impulses. It follows, therefore, that 
if a faint trace runs into, that is to say, traverses or in- 
tersects a well-marked trace, there will be a tendency for 
the impulse forming or following the faint trace to be 
deflected completely at or in a great part into the well 
marked trace. Indeed if the intersecting trace be suf- 
ficioitly well marked and formed subsequently to the 
faint trace, we can see how impulses now arriving by way 
of the faint trace would become so largely deflected into 
the new well marked trace as to leave the parts of the 
faint trace remote from the point of intersection almost 
untraversed by any impulses at all. Instances of the 
mental correlates of these physico-chemical phenomena 
abound in our daily psychic lite." 

In our next book on "Symptomatology" we shall re- 
fer to Robertson's application of his theory to the vari- 
ous phenomena of hypnosis, multiple personality, am- 
nesia and various forms of dissociation. I wish here to 
call attention to Robertson's valuable paper and point 
out his relation to the hypothesis of unconscious cere- 
bration on the one hand and to my psycho-biological 
doctrines of the moment-consciousness on the other. 

Robertson full^ realizes the shortcomings and crude- 
ness of the physiological theories advanced by many 
physiologists to the ettects of crowding out mental phe- 
nomena or consciousness, the very phenomena which the 
physiological theories were constructed to explain phy- 
siologicaUy or rather to follow out physiologicall;^ step 
by step. As I have insisted in this volume a physiol(^- 
iod correlative must be postulated for all phenmnena of 
consciousness. This however is hn from denving the 
mental facts themselves and thus being left witn a phf- 
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siolagictl hmtfaetts tnstetd of the facts A e n uel w 
for which thii hypotheais was constructed. Whes i 
phyiiologut or biologist coiutracts a pliysiologicti b- 

pothesis as a correlative of cmsdouaness fie is so arm 
away with it that he soon forgets the porpose of tie 
hypothesis and proceeds to deny the main facts. Fnn i 
^rely sclentiiic standpoint we must postulate chat ad 
and every act of experience, of coosdousness has a plif' 
siolc^cal correlative, a point on which I have laid ^■ 
ial strett. The reasoning of a Newton, Aristode, aii 
Plato as well at the moral thouriits and feelings of no- 
phets and saints have their pfiysiological corrdatmL 
This however would not mean that all those ezperienoi 
of genius, intellectual and moral, are unccHisaoos on- 
brations devoid of all conscious awareness. Under sodi 
conditions it is best to stick to the facts and regard tk 
physiological hypothesis as a pretty speculation wfaid 
may do more harm than good, inasmuch as it distncB 
the attention from the facts at issue. 

What I claim is that a good deal, if not the most oi 
what is described as subconscious, is essentially of tit 
same inner, subjective experience of what we otfaenrix 
describe as conscious awareness, inasmuch as introspec- 
tive experience, both direct and indirect, given by inira- 
diate experience and by memory, as well as by reaction] 
and behavior are the same as found in fully consdov 
states. If we deny awareness to subctxiscious manifcsti- 
tions, such as hypnosis and allied states, we should also 
call in question the awareness of all other similar states- 
It goes without saying as I have pointed that hypaosQ 
and allied states being phenomena of consdoosness mut 
have a physiological correlative, but it is still to be 
proven mat in such states there is only a physiologtol 
process without any consdous accompaniment. We mi; 
as well daim that the Iliad, Hamlet, the Prindpia, the 
Parthenon, Venus de Milo and other creations of genins 
are the result of physiological processes. In a artsio 
sense the daim is true, there is a i^ysiologjcal a»Teh- 
tive to dM higfiesc flight of gcaius, bat it is m» 
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ifestly absurd to omit the conscious clementB that go to 
constitute die very essenae of what we regard as genius. 
Conscious and fiubccHUcious phenomena have alike phy- 
siological correlatives and both of them are character- 
ized by consciousness, awareness, and feeling.' The 
subconscious is a consciousness, an other-consciousness, 
a consciousness other than the usual personal consaous- 
ness. 

Robertson is fully aware not only of the crude at- 
tempts of what he terms static physiological theories, 
but also of the fallacy of denying consciousness and in- 
stalling in its place pfaysiotogical currents, traces, and 
deposits. "It must be admitted" he says, "that the 
sporadic attempts which have been made from time to 
tune by biologists to advance interpretaticms of the phy- 
sical correlates of psychic phenomena have seldom been 
either well judged or attended by any measure of suc- 
cess." In another place he says; The static conception 
as that developed by Munk and Ziehai, regards the 
'trace* as some structural modification, some physical al- 
teration, an alteration tn other words in the distribution 
of cell-matter in space. I have elsewhere dwelt rather 
at length upon the more manifest objections to this 
point of view, at least in the crude form in which it has 
hitherto been presented. It would require each idea, 
mental image and conception to be very strictly local- 
ized. Such a localization of ideas has, of course, never 
been demonstrated." 

The "trace" is conceived by Robertson in dynamic 
terms. This dynamic "trace," the correlative or mem- 
ory, consdous and subconscious, is more or less per* 
manent, because "the persistence of memories proves 
that the 'tratt,* whatever it may be is rather per^ 
manent and only very slowly fades sway." 

Robertson fully realizes the importance of the sub- 
conscious for the conscious activity. "The phenomena of 
subconsdous memory reveal clearly that memories may 
persist from childhood to advanced maturity without 
mtermediate telf-«>nscioua recollection to reinforce the 
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trace. Occasional subcraudous recollecdon cannot of 
course be ruled out, but it must be rare in many cases, 
for otlierwise, as Sidis has pointed out, our entire men- 
tal life would be occupied in recollecting." 

In speaking of the static physiological theories Rob- 
ertson says: "Sdis proceeds to dispose of all these 
dieories collectively on the ground that a mere modi- 
fication left behind as a trace cannot possibly explain, 
memory, recollection, the fact of referring a particular 
bit of experience to an experience felt before." Robert- 
$oa fully sees the function of the physiological theories 
as correlatives of conscious states, not as substitutes. He 
realizes fully that the function of a ^ood phyuolo^cal 
theory of the physiological correlatives of consaons 
states is not the ruling out of the subjective phenomena 
which after all form the real material of investigarion. 
He assumes the presence of consciousness as a datum to 
which he wishes to find a physiological correlative. 
"Such criticism" he goes on to say "is perfectly sound, if 
these theories are seriously advanced as 'explanations' 
(rather as substitutes as I would say considering the hy- 
pothesis of the subconscious advanced recently oy some 
writers on the subject) of the subjective experience of 
memory. A subjective experience of recollection can no 
more be identified with a [^ysical modification of a 
nerve element than the subjective experience of a given 
color can be identified with a particular wave lengm of 
light. But I submit that regarding memory from an 
objective standpoint as a pure objective fact (modifica- 
tion of the present as a result of previous reactions to 
stimuli) it demands objective interpretation with pre- 
cisely the same force as any other objective fact." 

That memory has physiological correlatives we mtist 
regard as one of the fundamental assumptions of psy- 
chology, both normal and abnormal. What I protest 
against is the metaphysical "Unconscious'* which claims 
to take the place of subjective facts. The Unconscious 
(with a capital U) as formulated by Carpenter, Ziehen 
and by other modem writers, under Ae belief and pos- 
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ubiy with the good intention of being more scientific, in- 
trodaces Hartmanian metaphysics of the marrek of 
the Unconscious Into psychic life. We must re- 
member once for a!I that "deposits of images 
in memory ganglion cells," "unconscious disposi- 
tions," "neurograms" and other kinds of figura- 
tive representations, are in the last resort figura- 
tive images which may help to picture the possibility 
of physiological correlatives of psychic states, but they 
cannot, from their very nature, replace the real facts, the 
facts of consciousness. As soon as such claim is made 
by the "Unconscious" it must be declared to be what it 
really is, namely a speculative hypothesis of certain 
mental phenomena which alone constitute the real facts. 

Perhaps it is in place to add a few words as to the 
hypothesis of autocatalysis in relation to what Robert- 
son discusses as Sidis* hypothesis of neuron disa^je- 
gation Robertson thinks that the theory of neuron dis- 
aggregation stated from the standpoint of neuron 
retraction should be abandoned. It seems to me 
however, that the theory of neuron disaggre- 
gation or of systemic neuron disaggregation does 
not depend on the theory of neuron retraction. The 
latter is provisional. Systems of functiotiing neurons 
may be thronm out of assodatioH due to changes of 
their thresholds. This rise and fall of threshold devel- 
oped in my Multiple Personality puts the hypothesis of 
neuron disaggre^tion on a more solid and more certain 
physiologicalbasis. 

In fact the rise and fall of thresholds of neuron 
systems may be very well stated in Robertson's 
own hypothesis of autocatalysis. The theory of 
the rise and fall of thresholds is based on a series of 
known physiological and psychological facts. It is 
quite possible that tiie rise and fall of thresholds which 
gives rise to neuron disaggregations with Its accompany- 
mg phenomena of dissociation are ultimately due to 
changes in the formation of systems of autocatalytic 
products. Should the latter hypothesis be proven I 
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I 
diink the theory of neuroa diug^r^ation would nt ■ < 
a lure chemico^hjniological basis. 

The theory of neuron diaaggregalioii wsj ve 
be stated tn Robertson's theory of aotooitilfi 
correlative with psychic phenomena. In fid, Rd^ 
ertson himself calb attention to the fact that his dxay 
does not fundamentally (dash with mine, the two mi 
in fact be in full accord. "Abandonment oiAcpott 
late of neuron disaggregation," (rather neonn retis- 
tion) Robertson condudcs his paper, "does not in Ac 
least involve, however, rejectimi of the really csMHaj 
features of Sidis' hypotheus of 'm<»nait coasdomea' 
My hypothesis docs not traverse the hypothecs of S& 
it merely supplements it and renders neceasarf a ra^ 
justment of ue physiological equivalents of ml tens- 
nology. From Sidis' point of view the full wakitttc* 
sciousness may be likened to a pyramid having ><^ A 
base a greater or smaller number of 'moments caraoiv 
ness.' From my point of view it may be likened to i 
complicated textile fabric built up out of the ^ijAta 
correlates of a greater or smaller number of uiteta» 
nected traces. It is obvious that for die purpose a 
purely psycholo^cal analysis the two hypotheses ut »* 
most completely interchangeable; but for Sidis' 'n'^ 
ments consciousness' we must read not 'neurooes, w 
'traces,* 'channels,' or 'deposits of autocatalyst' 

The criticism passed on Robertson's theory tut K 
fails to account for conservation of memory 'a nnjo*- 
fied. Robertson's theory is fully adequate to a^ 
conservation of memories. 
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Abnormal, 47, 48 

moment, 283 

psj^cholc^, 119, 122, 203, 
230 

type, 45, 47, 48 
Absence of controlling agency, 

294 
Absolute moment, 23 

desultory moment, 2 30, 
240 
Accidental processes, 96 

variations, 96, 98 
Accumulative moment, 248 

moment, simple, 241 
Acquired characteis, 319, 320 
Activity, 105 

change of, 26 

mental, 79, 97, 186 

mental, of moment, 287, 
288, 290, 293 
Adaptation, 88 
Aesdiedc, 18 
Affect, 44 
Affection, 44 
Affective state, 134 
Agency, absence of controlling, 

294 
Aggregate, moment, 348, 254, 
255. 257. 294. 311. 314 

threshold of, 304 
Amnesia, 46, 284, 288, 289, 
290, 291, 325 

post-hypnotic, 305, 306 
Amorphous life, 334 

psychosis, 324 
Animal life, 38 
Antechamber of oHisciousness, 

97. 98 



Aphasia, 46 
Arc, reflex, 12 
Aspect, sooal, 27 

teleological, 90, 91, 95 
Assimilation by moment, 272, 
273, 375, 277, 282, 283, 

Assimilation, power of, 275, 

377, 284 
Association, contiguity of, 359, 

361 

contrast, 359, 361 

immediate, 210, 212 

indissoluble, 2c^ 

mediate, 209 

by resemblance, 359, 361 

by similarity, 363 
Assumption, 16, 69, 70, 203, 

306 
Attention, process of, 99 
Attributes, sensory, 160, 163 
Automatic, recognitive moment, 

370 
Automatism, 186, 192, 249, 271, 

285 

p^chology, 190 

Baldwin, 164, 166, 167, 168, 

169, 173 
Behavior, 119 

hypothesis, 42 
Bchaviorist, views of, 43 
Bergson, 119, 139, 140, 141, 

203, 204, 372. 373. 374 
Biological activity, 301, 302, 

303 
process, 87, 90, 91, 92, 

95. 96. 138 
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Biosi*. 39 

Bnun curraits, 190 

currents, localizatiwi of, 

Buchoer, 57 

Cabanis, $7 
Causal necessity, 8s 
Causation, cffident, 88, 92 
final, 88 

principle of efficient, 91 
purpose, 88 
Cause, the, loi 
Censor, lOi 
Central elements, 134. I35 

experience, 235, 336 
Cerebration, unconscious, 175. 
176, 177, 178. 180, 183. 
184 
Oiance, 100 

thought, 99 
Chcmo taxis, 130 
Co-conscious, the, 207 
Coefficient, ideational, 165, 17° 
memory, 166 
of reality, 166, 168 
of representation, 163 
sensory, i6s, 170 
Coexistent, 80, no 
Cognition, immediate, 365 

mediate, 365 
Complexes, mental suppressed, 

198, 199, 200, 203 
Compound, perceptual, 151 
psychic, 133 
^Tithetic mranent, 241 

337. 341. 343 
synthetic moment, accu' 
mulative, 341, 343 
Conditional reflexes, 211 
stimulus, 211 



Coasdousness, 13, I5> ^9. *■ 

23, 24. 30, 31. 3* r 

41, 43. 59. 60, 63, :i 
79, 82, 83, 98, lOt 10: 
108, III. 112, 113, llv 
136, la*, 188, 189. I9t 
206, 239, 330, 231, 39c 
296 

antechamber of, 97 

content of, 186 

desultory, 356, 257, 3^ 
333 

double, 290 

figured, 152 

focus of, 258, 259, 375. 
280, 281 

moment, 214, 229, 231. 
233. 234. 335 

passive, 194 

selective, 96 
ConsteUation of moments, 354. 

355 
Content, 49. 331 

mental, 49. 194. 195. 13I 

of the precept, 132 

psychic, 46 
Content of conscience, 14, if 



QMitiguity of association, 359 
Continuity, mental, 287, 393 
principles of, 82, 83. S6. 

96 . . , 

Contrast, association of, 359. 

361 
Controlling ageniy, abscna of, 

294 
Coiporeal indiTidual, 37 
Criterion of perceptive troth, 

165 
Cross section of mtxnent, 336 
Cumulation, process of, 363 
Currents, bnun, 190 
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Data of science, 15 
Day reveries, 99 
D^eneratdtm, mental, 296 

process of, 313, 3I5 
Delusion, the, 283, 284 
Descartes, 42, 186 
Desire, 109 
Desultory moment, 239, 243, 

323, 327. 329. 343, 344» 

345, 346, 347. 348, 349. 

365. 377 
Desultory moment of consaoua- 

nesa, 256, 357. 322, 323 
Desultory moment of self-coo- 

sdousness, 245 
Desultory moment, recurrent, 

324 
Desultory type, 346 
Disttegregation, 308, 309 
mental, 310, 313 
of moments, 308 
of moments, law of, 309, 

311.313 
of moments, process of, 

296 
Diseases, functional, 75, 76 
mental, 311, 314 
psychopathic, 271, 284 
Dissociated moment, 350 
Dissociation, 76, 150, 153. 158, 

159, 163, 186, i88, 189. 

197, 216, 217, 223, 230, 

271, 284.295, 308, 369. 

375 
Dissolution, process of, 314 
Disturbance, psychopathic, 296 
Doctrine, Spinoziatic, 64 
Dominant moment, 284 
Double consciousness, 290 
Dreams, 99, 307 



Dynamogenens, 217 

of dissociation, 295, 303, 
304 

Ebbing^uus, 49 

Efficient causation, principle ol, 

91 
Elements of affective state, 134, 
137 
central, 134, I35 
freedom of, 354, 355 
nudei, 127, 131, I32| 

135. 136 
of objective state pnmaiy, 

137 
sensory, primary, 137, 3*9 
sensory, secwidary, I37» 
138, 145. 3»9 
Emotion, 44 
Emotional states, 113 

tones, 134 
Energy, 20, 21, 79. 80, laS, 
216, 218, 123, 225 
kinetic, 20 
nervous, 2 18 
neuron, 218 
principle of subconscious, 

270, 277 
reserve, 219, 220, all, 
222, 223, 224, 225, 226 
Epilepsy, equivalent of, 2i8 
idiopathic, 202 
psychic, 217, 218, 291, 
295 
Epistemology, 27, 30, iio, 118 
Equivalent of epilepsy, 218 
Errors, 99 

Essence of percept, 132 
Ethics, 18 
Evolution, 47, 91, 254, 275, 285 
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Experience, immediate, 69, 70 

mediate, 70 

unitory, 57, 68, 69 
External reality, 26, 130, 164, 
166, 171, 172, 183, 183 
Externality, 37 

Faculty hypothesis, 358 
Faith, realm of, 196 
Fallacious percept, 141 
Fallacy, 21, 24, 35, 190 

psych<dogiral, 35, 113, 
114, 117, 132, 125, 17I1 
345 

psychologist's, 229 
Familiarity, 367, 368, 369, 371, 

372 
Family moment, 274 
Fatigue, 303 

Fedmer, 59, 298, 300, 301 
li^Sured consciousness, 152 
Finality, 83, 88, 89 

principle of, 83 
Focus of consciousness, 358, 359, 

279, 280, 281 
Food instincts, 310, 311 
Forgetfulness, 203 
Free association, 356, 357 

aggregate, 304., 305 
Function of moment, 360, 365, 

290, 294, 327, 336 
of percept, 128 

of substitution, 162, 163 
periodicity of, 217, 218 
Functiraal diseases, 75, 76 

pqrhosis, 154, 163, 192, 
304 

Galton, 97 

Gap, mental, 293 

dassificatiwi of, 293 
p^chic, 287, 388, 290, 

291. 292, 393 
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244 
Gemus, 99 
Geometry, 11, 14 
Growth of QKHnent, 260, ik. 
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Guesses, method of, 280 

Habit, 214, 313, 319, 345 
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146, 149, 153. 154. I5> 

156, 158. 164. 165. i;i 
Hartley, 125, 361 
Hcrhert, 199, 200 
H^ type moment, 350^ 35i< 

252, 253 
Hobfas, 126 

Hoffding, 170, 20s, 307 
Hume, 125 
Hypnogogic, 39 
Hypnoidal state, 99, 312, 279 

280, 382, 391, 32s, 3« 
Hypnoidic state, 346 
Hypnoidization, 282 
Hypnosis, 46, 84, 176. '77. 

179. 188, 271, 279,3ftl, 

285, 287, ago, 291, 305. 

Hypnotic individuality, 189 
faculty, 358 

Hypothesis, 201, 203 
faculty, 358 
materialisric, 57 
psychological, 73 
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^iritualistic, 51, 52 
transmission, 59, 61 

Ideas, 44t 66, 97. 114. "5. ni 

117, 130, 124, 125, I3J. 

138, 141, 143, 147, 164. 

190, 230, 243, 360, 361 

punful, 203 
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subjective, 204 
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Immediate assodatfon, 210, 213 

experience, 6g 
Imperative concepts, 349 

impulses, 293 
Impulses, imperative, 295 

uncontrollaUe, 349 
Increase of sensation, 300, 302 
Indissoluble association, K>8 
Individual, 89, 90 

corporeal, 37 
Individuality, psychic, 231 
Inhibition, 214, 215, 2t6, 219, 

223, 225 
Insistent ideas, 170 
Instinctive reaction, 268, 269 
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food, 310, 311 
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sex, 310, 311 

social, 310, 311 
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Intensity, 160, 161, 162, 163 
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mental links, 212 
Internal reality, 171 
Introspection, 44, 192 
Investigation, methods of, 49 
Irradiation, 146, 152, 153, 304 
James, William, 59, 122, 13a, 

200, 270, 374 
Kinetic energy, 20 
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processes, 87 
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Matter, 20, 24, 57, 204 
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Mechanism, definition of, 90 
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Memmy, 46, 49, 139, 140. 182, 

191, 192, 203, 289, 290, 

374, 390 
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content, 194, 195 
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